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Editorial 
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So used are we to the hand-wringing of our film 
producers about lack of investment and government 
support for a British industry that there has been a 
tendency to regard it as special pleading. Their ritual 
‘moaning’ is at intervals overwhelmed by the kind of 
false optimism that brandishes the success of a Four 
Weddings and a Funeral and argues that if only enough 
British films were pitched at the right popular 
audience (for which read American audience), we 
would have a vigorous and successful industry. 

This ‘we just don’t make ’em good enough’ attitude 
fails to acknowledge that independent film producers 
in the UK are thoroughly disadvantaged by the 
structure of film distribution in their home market. 
Not only is their access to the multiplex screens that 
are largely owned by the American majors severely 
restricted, but their ability to recoup production 
finance is also seriously handicapped in comparison 
with their American competitors. 

As elsewhere in Europe, the vertically and 
horizontally integrated marketing and exhibition 
arms of the American majors grab the lion’s share of 
profits from booming cinema attendances. Since this 
upswing in British cinemagoing is partly the result of 
the majors’ investment in cinema-building, they can 
argue with force that they deserve to reap the rewards 
of their own enterprise. Yet the huge expense of 
the kind of attractions that have also revitalised 
admissions, from Terminator 2 to Jurassic Park , has 
effectively priced most non-Hollywood producers 
out of much of the mainstream marketplace. The 
American majors use the profits from such mega-hits 
to offset their losses on unsuccessful films. UK 
producers have no such recourse, and every British 
film needs to be a hit to guarantee the next. 

The question of whether the UK film distribution 
market is fair and competitive is now under 
investigation by the Monopolies and Mergers 
Commission, whose report is due in the near future. 
And certainly there does seem a case to answer. 

The way the US majors operate in Europe means 
that they barely compete with one another. MGM, 
Paramount and Universal pool their marketing 
resources in UIP, Warners and MGM have their own 
cinema chains, and the UCI chain handles Paramont 
and Universal films. Columbia, Fox and Buena Vista 
have similarly advantageous situations. 


In contrast, an independent British film producer 
who aims for popular success must first convince an 
American-owned distributor that their film will make 
a large amount of money, and then relinquish control 
of its marketing to them. (It is worth remembering 
that Four Weddings and a Funeral had to be sold in the 
UK as “America’s No 1 Comedy”) Given that few British 
films gain a wide distribution, and that distributors 
and exhibitors take their share of any profits first, it is 
hardly surprising that investors for British film are 
almost impossible to find. The only alternative for 
many British features is a limited release in London 
and then distribution through the beleagured system 
of independent Regional Film Theatres. 

Other European countries have state support 
schemes to maintain their production presence and 
it’s arguable that the fact that they do not share a 
common language with the US means it is easier for 
them to maintain an appetite for indigenous product. 
The claim that British producers are uniquely 
disadvantaged does seem unanswerable. 

Whether the MMC will agree is a matter of 
guesswork, but if they do (and they should) then 
a dangerous game begins. The range of options for 
potential government action is attractive but fraught 
with difficulties. However desirable it is to require the 
majors to plough a significant portion of their UK 
profits back into UK production, such a move is likely 
to be met at first with a powerful counter-lobby and 
ultimately with the full armoury of creative 
accountancy. Similarly, to require the majors to 
guarantee the distribution of a quota of British films 
might result in the films languishing in inappropriate 
venues. (It is interesting that a major such as UIP 
should have chosen this moment to distribute widely 
Ken Loach’s Ladybird Ladybird.) 

At a time when Pinewood and Shepperton are 
booked ahead with incoming US productions, it would 
be stupid to provoke the studios to the point where 
they might consider moving their productions 
elsewhere as a retaliatory measure. Yet if the 
government can be persuaded that a ‘critical mass’ of 
British film production is an essential cultural as well 
as commercial ambition, it might well be necessary 
initially to put some large noses out of joint - in order 
to produce an acceptable trade-off. Does this 
government have that kind of nerve? 


JERRY ON LINE #1 


James Sillavan — Peter Lydon © 



'Jerry, io spite of our ^ year blockbuster drought, the inability to attract A-liat talent, the bungled marketing of our big Summer release' 


4 the fact I was overheard in the sen's roos bad-southing you, doesn't sean I's looking for a scapegoat - I prefer the word volunteer...' 
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Berlin’s withdrawal... ‘Batman Forever!.. Nancy Kerrigan and the telemovie... 



The business 


• As the recent heavy Hollywood 
presence at President Clinton’s 
‘California Day’ in the White House 
indicated, the movies are still (along 
with the aerospace industry) one of 
the twin pillars of the Los Angeles 
economy. So the tendency of more and 
more production companies to film 
elsewhere in North America - North 
Carolina, Florida and Vancouver are 
the three most frequent destinations 
for what is called runaway production 
- is a major source of concern for the 
City of Los Angeles and the State of 
California. 

A complete revamp of the city’s film 
permit laws was carried out with the 
last change of mayor, and things are 
now cheaper, quicker and more film¬ 
maker-friendly. Except, that is. in the 
studios' and independent production 
companies’ always volatile 
relationship with the unions. 

Attempts to run non-union shoots in 
the Los Angeles area have met with 
picketing and even violence (major 
telemovie producer Kushner-Locke 
was a flashpoint earlier this year). 

All the more interesting, then, is the 
recent public slanging match carried 
out via full-page advertisements in 
Daily Variety between A1 Di Tolla, 
president of the International Alliance 
of Theatrical Stage Employees (IATSE), 
the main production workers’ union, 
and James Cameron, producer-director 
of such movies as Terminator 2: 

Judgment Day and True Lies. Depending 
on your political perspective on 
organised labour, the dispute is yet 
another instance of the unions 
behaving like dinosaurs, or more proof 
that union-busting remains part of 
every producer’s hidden agenda. 

Referring to an interview with 
Cameron in the Los Angeles Times in 
which he claimed that IATSE has 
“stuck it to him" over True Lies, Di Tolla 
kicked off the row by asking the 
producer/director to explain why he 
was “bragging" that he would take his 
next production [Spider Man) not just 
out of California (after all. a lot of True 
Lies was shot in Florida), but out of the 
United States altogether. “Why do you 
want to... hire foreign workers when 
you are willing to spend over $100 
million on a budget for one motion 
picture?" demanded the IATSE boss in 
his 28 July advertisement. 

Cameron struck back a week later 
in a letter, not to Di Tolla. but starting 
“Dear IATSE member..." Denying 
Di Tolla’s assertion that IATSE has 
made all manner of compromises 
on True Lies (“aside from a few token 
concessions with trivial economic 
impact, my list of requests was met 
with a resounding ’No!’”). Cameron 
warned the token worker that “your 
leaders are choking film production 
to death" concluding: “if Mr Di Tolla 
is so concerned about losing American 
jobs to foreign labour, he should 


Striking back: producer-director James Cameron is challenging the production workers’ union following ’True Lies’ 


reconsider his negotiating tactics, or 
move aside and let me shoot here... 
non-union." 

Now Mr Busy is not about to take 
sides in this dispute, but it does seem 
to me that if the gist of the “requests" 
presented by Cameron on True Lies 
was anything like that concluding 
paragraph, a resounding “No!" may 
have been the appropriate response, 
he latest victim of the budget cuts that 
have accompanied the transformation of 
Berlin from the frontier flagship of German 
capitalism into just another big city with a 
depressed industrial hinterland looks like 
being that most nebulous of cultural 
institutions, the European Film Academy. 

On 14 July, Berlin’s cultural senator, Ulrich 
Roloff-Mornin, announced that the city’s 
funding of the EFA would end as of 1996. 
Berlin currently supplies the Academy with 
DM740,000 (£295,000) a year - a tidy sum, 
though rather less than the annual DM 1 
million it got before the wall came down. 

What? I hear you exclaim. No more of those 
wonderful awards ceremonies with all those 
entertaining musical acts? No more Felixs 
(the name of the award dished out)? No more 
of those... well, long lists of Academy 
members? 

In point of fact, unless you were invited, 

H is unlikely that you have seen the awards 
ceremony since the first year (1988), when 
Channel 4 broadcast it live. These days, 
you’re lucky to pick it up as a 3 a.m. filler 
on Superchannel. And for all the fuss that 
surrounded its establishment, K is difficult to 
think of anything else the EFA has achieved. 

There are two options open now. One, the 
Academy ceases to exist. Two, it moves to 
another European capital, where any local 
grant will be matched by the European Union. 
Onp capital thought to be interested is Dublin, 
where huge amounts of public and private 
funding have gone into establishing an arts 
quarter in the old Temple Bar area, and which 


will host a major EU cultural conference 
this December. 

If the EFA were to transfer to a new location, 
it might just get the fresh lease of life it needs. 
Otherwise, few will mourn - or even notice - 
its passing. 

•There have been a lot of doors 
banging open and shut in Gotham 
City this summer. Part three of the 
Caped Crusader saga is not far away, 
as readers will doubtless know - if not 
by reading about it. then through a 
simple process of deduction. 

But although it is still recognisably 
part of the same franchise operated 
by the same franchise-holder (Warner 
Bros), Batman Forever - as it will be 
called - shares few key personnel with 
the first two movies. Director Tim 
Burton is no longer on board (he is 
planning a Catwoman sequel with 
Michelle Pfeiffer), having been 
replaced by honest journeyman Joel 
Schumacher [Falling Down, The Qient). 
Well, maybe The Lost Boys and Flatliners 
showed a certain manic flair, but since 
then it has been sign, polish and 
deliver as far as Schumacher is 
concerned. 

Michael Keaton was the next to go, 
turning down a great deal of money 
rather than don the latex for a third 
time. He was swiftly replaced by Val 
Kilmer, whose highest-profile role 
to date has been as Jim Morrison in 
The Doors. Then the knock-on effects 
really started. 

Rene Russo, who held her own very 
creditably somewhere between the 
deadpan of Eastwood and the look-at- 
me-go histrionics of John Malkovich in 
In the Line of Fire, was all but signed up 
as the love interest. But with Kilmer 
in the cape. Russo seemed - not to 
put too fine a point on it - rather old 
for the part, although her agent has 


spent a lot of time insisting she had 
other commitments. At first it was 
rumoured that she would be replaced 
by Sandra Bullock, who after 
Demolition Man and Speed deserves 
a medal for controlled performances 
in the presence of special effects. 

Then Bullock signed for another 
project (rather appropriately, a 
romantic comedy called While You Were 
Sleeping about a woman who falls in 
love with a man in a coma), and it was 
finally announced that Nicole Kidman 
would appear opposite Kilmer. Apart 
from the fact that both their names 
begin with ‘K’. Mr Busy can think of 
no clear explanation for the final 
development. Come to think of it, 
Keaton was a ’K’ person too: time to 
inspect someone’s tea-leaves. I should 
have thought. 

In case you’re still interested. Robin 
Williams will not play the Riddler in 
Butman Forever. They’ve found someone 
even more manic: Jim Carrey, star of 
Ace Ventura: J¥t Detective and The Mask. 
Now. don’t someone tell me he was 
originally called Karrey... 

ne of the tacky-sad things about last 
winter’s Olympic ice-queen conflict was 
the advertisements that appeared in various 
LA freesheets and even some of the film 
industry trade papers. They generally 
consisted of a Photo-Me portrait of some 
woman who looked vaguely like either Tonya 
Harding or Nancy Kerrigan, a claim that the 
subject could skate and a phone number. 

In the end, the Harding-Kerrigan telemovies 
came and went without making much of a dent 
in the ratings. After all, in flat contradiction of 
the basic rules of drama, we all know who did 
it and we all know who won. 

More mainstream was the unseemly rush 
to sign up Oksana Baiul - who, in case you’ve 
forgotten, was the one who won the gold 
medal - for an acting career. Nothing much 
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came of that in the end, either. But the whole 
affair obviously still spreads a few ripples on 
the outer reaches of the pond called Tame’. 

On 9 July, a low-budget outfit called 
Century Film Partners started production on 
an action thriller called 'Breakaway' which 
stars Tonya Harding, alongside two actors 
called Ten Thompson and Ray Dash Sr. Sadly, 
Mr Busy’s investigations have come up with no 
further information on what this important 
oeuvre is all about. 

• Fifteen years ago Volker Schlondorff 
made what may well have been his last 
decent film. Die Blechtwmmel (The Tin 
Drum), in which Oskar - the boy who 
stopped growing physically but 
continued to mature in other ways - 
was played by a diminutive 12-year-old 
called David Bennent. 

Little was subsequently heard of 
Bennent. But recent rumours suggest 
that the director and the actor are 
about to be reunited in a biopic about 
Toulouse Lautrec, with Bennent 
playing the title role. 

s any number of analysts have been quick 
to point out, this summer’s surprise hit, 
'Forrest Gump’ - the fastest-earning film in 


Paramount’s history - spent ten years on 
the studio shelf before anyone could be 
persuaded that it was remotely viable. And as 
late as April, there were all kinds of rumours 
that the Paramount brass liked the then 
completed film a lot - but didn’t quite know 
what to do with it. In the end, they took the 
easy way out and spent a massive amount 
on a blanket television and press campaign 
just before 'Gump’ opened. Americans 
responded, and the rest is history - or at 
any rate history with Gump in it. 

However, there are still lingering signs 
of the studio’s lack of confidence in the 
project, not least the fact that when the 
film did become a hit, none of the tie-in 
merchandising was ready. Not, of course, that 
we are talking about anything so crass as 
video games and T-shirts. 'Gump’ is a prestige 
movie and the main marketing tie-ins are a 
'Mama Gump Cookbook’ and a collection of 
the sayings of Forrest Gump. But these didn’t 
start appearing until a month or so after the 
movie opened. 

The one thing you could buy right away was 
the 'Forrest Gump’ double CD. Place your 
orders now, folks. And that’s all I have to say 
a bout that. 


BOMBAY NOTES 


Beyond 'Bandit Queen’ 


Shekhar Kapur’s new film Bandit Queen 
- a biopic of former outlaw leader 
Phoolan Devi - has been attacked for 
its excessive violence and protracted 
rape scenes, and its authenticity 
challenged by Devi herself. But 
according to Kapur, speaking on the 
Metro Channel’s Newstrack show. Devi 
“is not who she was... she is political 
property now" What that property is 
worth, who owns it, and how it can be 
used became a public issue when 
Bombay’s censors ended a month of 
suspense by savaging Bandit Queen, 
demanding ten major cuts. The gang 
rape, the young woman humiliated by 
being paraded naked and Devi’s attack 
on her husband are all to go - making 
the film virtually unreleasable. 

Bandit Queen would almost certainly 
have had a tough time with a censor 
committee set to implement a variety 
of recent guidelines including the 
elimination of “Slapping, beating, 
assaulting of women by kith and kin; 
any kind of violence that could be 
imitated by the public; violence on 
women or forcing them into 
prostitution." But what blew the top 
off was when Phoolan Devi herself - 
released from jail last year - entered 
the fray. Not invited to any of the 
several ’select’ screenings in Delhi, 
what she has seen of the film has 
convinced her that it grossly 
misrepresents her life and she has 
filed a suit against the film-makers 
that could net her millions of rupees 
in damages. Substantiating her 
complaint is the widely held view that 



in Kapur’s biopic, “Rape is the main 
dish. Caste is the sauce that it swims 
in" (film-maker Arundhati Roy in 
Sunday ). The censor board has taken 
Devi’s side, objecting, for instance, to 
a credit title that claims the film is 
based on her prison diaries. 

Bandit Queen’s publicity build-up was 
almost bound to clash with Phoolan 
Devi’s own. Ever since she emerged 
from Tihar jail a savvy, media-wise 
personality, married and settled down 
in Delhi’s Bulmohar Park to write her 
official autobiography for an 
undisclosed French publisher, the 
former dacoit leader has become a 
star in her own right. She turned 



Runawaysuccess:TomHanksin'ForrestGump’ 


• Now that cross-dressing is 
fashionable - Robin Williams as 
a Scottish matron resulted in one 
of the top five films of the decade, and 
Wesley Snipes and Patrick Swayze are 
currently dragging up in Beeban 
Kidron’s To Wong Foo, Thanks for 
Everything,Julie Newmar - the film 
that first brought the idea to the 
mainstream. La Cage auxfolles, is lined 
up for a US remake by United Artists. 

Mike Nichols - Hollywood’s Mr 
Upscale, who has shown the rare 


down the film producers’ invitation 
to Cannes when she was refused an 
appearance fee, and is today set to 
exploit the same economic culture 
of glossies and TV chat-shows that 
Kapur’s film is trying to woo. 

But this conflict of rival business 
interests has ended up as an unlikely 
test case for a very different 
controversy featuring the censor 
board. Ever since the STAR-TV package 
entered India, and its Hindi channel 
Zee-TV became the primary 
advertising medium for the Hindi 
film industry, dozens of films have 
been made which exploit the fact 
that, beamed from Hong Kong, the 
channel falls outside the purview of 
India’s censorship regulations. The 
resulting new trend for pornographic 
musicals reached epidemic 
proportions by the end of last year. 
The films come in the wake of a major 
boom in music sales, first with the 
audio-cassette revolution - cassette 
sales increased by 1.400 per cent 
between 1987 and 1988 - and then 
with the massively popular series of 
‘top 10’ compilations on Zee, Metro 
and STAR’S MTV-type Channel V. 

It is generally agreed that the trend 
was initiated by the ’anti-national’ 
Khalnayak (1993), whose lead star 
Sanjay Dutt is currently in prison, 
implicated in the 12 March bombings. 
The notorious ‘Choli ke peeche’ 
number in Khalnayak was soon 
followed by the sexual gyrations of 
Govinda and Karishma Kapoor (for 
instance ‘Sarkailo khatiya’ - ‘Move 


knack of making the sensational 
tasteful and the tasteful sensational 
in a 30-year career that has included 
Who’s Afraid of Virginia Woolf?, The 
Graduate, Catch-22, Carnal Knowledge and 
most recently Wolf - is expected to 
direct. And. yes. you’ve guessed it; 
Robin Williams will star. 

A lso on the casting front, Robert Altman 
has apparently chosen a Mata Hari for his 
long-delayed biopic about the First World War 
spy. It will be Ute Lemper, the gravelly voiced 
German chanteuse, who recently worked with 
Altman on ‘Pret-a-porter’. 

Also reunited are Abel Ferrara and 
Christopher Walken, who began shooting 
a movie called ‘Addiction’ in mid-August. 
Odds are, it isn’t a musical comedy. 

• Finally. I have to announce the sad 
demise of the year’s best title. Joe 
Dante, one-time Corman alumnus 
who hit his best form with Gremlins , 
has signed on to direct a movie called 
Cat and Mouse, whose main characters 
are the aforementioned animals. 

The sad news is that the project’s 
original title - before someone got 
cold feet - was Rupert and Murdoch. 


your bed. I’m feeling cold’ - in Raja 
Babu ) and by Kapoor’s solo ‘Sexy sexy 
sexy mujhe log bole’ (‘People call me 
sexy’) in Khuddar . 

Among those attacking this trend 
are right-wing groups who give a 
specifically nationalist spin to the 
common complaint that the censors 
aren’t doing anything. The Hindu 
Bhartiya Janata Party has been joined 
in this by Congress-l politicians such 
as the Indian Council for Cultural 
Relations chairman Vasant Sathe 
(whose policies as former Information 
and Broadcasting Minister ironically 
started off the TV revolution in the 
80s) and Rajya Sabha deputy speaker 
Najma Heptullah. The crime isn’t 
just that songs like ‘Khada hai' 

(’It’s erect’) do violence to the glory 
of Indian civilisation, but that they 
do so via channels over which they 
have no control. The government 
responded in July with new 
censorship regulations that are 
draconian, to say the least. 

Bandit Queen finds itself not so much 
up against these laws as against the 
neo-nationalism that backs them. 
Previously its success at Cannes and 
art-house minority-interest credentials 
might have got it past the committee. 
But today - in a conflict between a 
film-maker who comes out with 
obscure statements such as “Art is not 
factual, art is interpretative" and a 
properly repentant ex-bandit, all set to 
join Mulayam Singh Yadav’s Socialist 
Party - it’s no surprise whose side 
everybody is on. Ashish Rajadhytiksha 
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Cinema has often 
provided the 
pleasures of the 
rollercoaster. What 
is different about 
recent action movies 
such as‘Speed’? 

By Richard Dyer 


It must have been the way I was saying it. 
When people have asked me if I’ve seen 
any good films lately. I’ve replied, “Oh yes, 
Speed,” and they’ve looked startled. It’s as if I 
wasn’t saying the title of a film but lapsing into 
some ill-understood subcultural jargon: “Yeah, 
man - speed." Perhaps I lengthened the vowel 
or arched my body involuntarily, because they 
weren’t entirely wrong. Speed is, like, speed. 

In all truth, it isn’t as much of a trip as one 
could imagine it being. There’s nothing in it 
like the camera hanging out of the jeep in 
Hatari!, or skimming over Julie Andrews in The 
Sound of Music, or the hand-held prowling in 
Wolfen. none of the magnificent shock cuts 
and zooms of Hammer horror or the likes of 
Mario Bava and Dario Argento, let alone the 
thrillingly torrential cutting of the ‘Odessa 
Steps’ sequence in Battleship Potemkin or the 
eponymous tempest in Storm Over Asia . Nor is 
there the gross-out factor in Speed that might 
elevate it to late-night and video-cult status, 
none of the gore of even a mainstream movie 
such as Under Siege (kitchen knives in skulls, 
fingers in eyeballs), to say nothing of the I-can’t- 
believe-I’m-seeing-this climaxes of films such as 
Basket Case or The Re-animator (but don’t bother to 
check this out on the British release videos). 
Indeed, Speed teasingly draws back from deliv¬ 
ering such an experience, even when it titil¬ 
lates us with the promise that it’s about to show 
us a white, middle-class mother and baby 
smashed to smithereens. 

Speed gets its rush from a sheer squandering 
of sensational situations. Keanu Reeves is a cop 
who has to deal with three desperate predica¬ 
ments: a plummeting lift, a bus primed to 
explode if it drops to below 50 mph and an out- 
of-control subway train. One situation follows 
straight after the other, set in motion by an 
obscurely vengeful ex-cop (Dennis Hopper) 
with a genius for deadly remote-control tech¬ 
nology. Any one of these variations on velocity 
would have been enough for most movies. Speed 
is like Sylvester Stallone dangling over the 
ravine at the start of Cliffhanger plus the office 
explosion in Lethal Weapon 3 plus the train crash 
in The Fugitive plus the chase along the sunken 
canal in Terminator 2, all put end to end with no 
boring bits in between. No dodgy politics. No 
naff attempts at psychologising the villain: he’s 
a nutcase. No mushy buddiness: the film barely 
pauses when Keanu’s partner is blown to bits 
through his (Keanu’s) lack of foresight. No elab¬ 



orate excuses to get the camera to linger on the 
star’s muscles: Keanu’s not that kind of boy. 
And no love interest to send the kids into fren¬ 
zies of squabbling and going to the loo: there is 
a girl (Sandra Bullock on fine form) and Keanu 
does get her, but it’s all done on the run with 
only a quick clinch at the end. This is the movie 
as rollercoaster: all action and next to no plot. 

The cinema has always had the potential to 
be like this. Whether or not it is true that the 
first audiences for the Lumiere brothers’ film of 
a train entering a station ducked in terror as it 
advanced towards them, the idea that they did 
has often seemed to be emblematic of what 
film is about. The Lumieres ushered in a new 
technology, that has become ever more elabo¬ 
rate, revelling in both showing and creating 
the sensation of movement. Train Arriving at a 
Station and Speed belong to a distinguished lin¬ 
eage. It includes all those celebrations of move¬ 
ment so prized by earlier commentators on 
film: the simple documentary dwelling on 
movement, be it vast or tiny, train crashes or 
water fleas (to take oft-cited early examples); 
such staged delights as the Keystone Cops, cow¬ 
boys and Indians. Fred and Ginger, climaxes a la 
Griffith: and all those attempts to make cinema 
move analogously to music, as in animated 
abstract ballets or ‘symphonies’ of the great 
modern cities. The lineage also includes, how¬ 
ever, This Is Cinerama . Imax cinema presenta¬ 
tions and now (in Portrush, Northern Ireland, 
at Granada Studios in Manchester, at the Tro- 
cadero in London’s Piccadilly) the Showscan 
Dynamic Motion Simulator, a “magic chair” 
that promises to deliver “the ultimate fantasy: 
Reality”. The celebration of sensational move¬ 
ment. that we respond to in some still unclear 
sense ‘as if real’, for many people is the movies. 

I would not want to erect this into an 
absolute aesthetic principle, as some theorists 
have done. The stasis of film-makers such as 
Ozu. Duras and Akerman is just as authenti¬ 
cally cinematic as the movement of Murnau, 
Minnelli or, indeed, Jan De Bont, the director of 
Speed. Yet stillness and contemplation are rare 
in popular cinema. The triumph of the word 
‘movie’ over the more static ‘pictures’ or evoca¬ 
tive ‘flicks’ is not just a product of US cultural 
imperialism; it also catches something of the 
sensation we expect when we go to the cinema. 

It seems, though, that we seldom want the 
sense of movement and excitement, the speed, 
by itself. How many times does one want to ► 
Lie back and enjoy: Keanu 
Reeves as the cop in ‘Speed’, 
giving us our thrills, opposite 
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< visit the Imax or, probably, a Showscan 
Dynamic Motion Simulator? We generally want 
the exhilaration and rush embedded in a 
fiction. Such fictions situate the thrills. They 
refer us to the world. They do not usually pre¬ 
tend to show us the world as it really is, but 
they point to that world. They offer us thrills 
and elations we might seldom have, might 
think it impossible really to have, but they 
relate such imaginings of elation to the human 
co-ordinates of the real world: the environ¬ 
ments we live in, the social categories in which 
we have our being. In the process, they propose 
and legitimate kinds of thrills, and who gets 
them and who pays the price. 

In contemporary cinema, it is the action 
film that most characteristically delivers speed 
in a story. One has only to think of the stars of 
such films - Schwarzenegger, Stallone. Bruce 
Willis, Harrison Ford, Steven Seagal, Jean- 
Claude Van Damme, and now Keanu Reeves - to 
have an indication of whose thrills are being 
legitimated: straight white men. This doesn’t 
mean that no one else can possibly imagine 
having the thrills alongside Arnie or Keanu, 
but it does contribute to the reproduction of a 
masculine structure of feeling. Extreme sensa¬ 
tion is represented as experienced not within 
the body, but in the body’s contact with the 
world, its rush, its expansiveness, its physical 
stress and challenge. There is nothing wrong 
with such feelings of extreme and, as it were, 
worldly sensation, but the movies tie them to 
male characters and male environments, sug¬ 
gesting they are really only appropriate to men. 
This is not a matter of saying that I want - let 
alone my wanting women to want - to have 
quite this kind of sensational experience, but 
that there is a deeper, underlying pattern of 
feeling, to do with freedom of movement, 
confidence in the body, engagement with the 
material world, that is coded as male (and 
straight and white, too) but to which all 
humans need access. 

In Speed, as in most action films of the past 
15 or more years, it is not quite true to say that 
only straight white men get the thrills. We now 
have a well-established pattern, whereby the 
hero is accompanied by white women and men 
of colour (rarely women of colour) who are also 
exposed to the dangers that bring the thrills. 
Though the screaming heroine or cringing 
black man do still crop up, women and men of 
colour are nowadays more likely to be allowed 
to be tough and brave, to be able to handle 
themselves and often to have skills the white 
hero doesn’t possess. Even if they don’t start out 
that way, they eventually make the grade. The 
figure of the black police chief or crack platoon 
leader who provides back-up at crucial mo¬ 
ments is a staple of the genre, as is the moment 
when the heroine finally has to kill, deliber¬ 
ately and efficiently, to save the cornered hero. 

Speed loses its potential black helper, the bus 
driver in the central segment, early on, leaving 
Keanu and his white helper to save the busload 
of mainly non-white passengers. The helper, 
though, is a woman (Sandra Bullock). Unlike 
her (literally) poor fellow commuters, she’s trav¬ 
elling by bus only because she has had her dri¬ 
ving licence taken away for speeding (the film is 



Simple sensations: Dennis Hopper as the vengeful ex-cop, for 
whom evil is a perfect pleasure, above; Keanu Reeves, opposite 


not without a sense of humour). She has to take 
charge of the bus when the driver is incapaci¬ 
tated and performs brilliantly, managing sharp 
corners and interweaving across busy traffic 
lanes, all at top speed, splendid aplomb and 
verve mixed with terror. She does get the thrills 
of extreme physical danger and the exultation 
of mastery of a machine. Yet Speed still con¬ 
forms to the pattern of contemporary action 
films by constituting her as helper. She’s not 
the main man. Conan (in the Schwarzenegger 
films) and Indiana Jones are two of the many 
heroes who now do their thing with women 
and black people in tow, but never quite as 
equals, never with quite the same access to the 
speed of worldly sensation. 

Worldly thrills are seldom bought at no 
price. In the classic Western and jungle adven¬ 
ture film, to take relatively easy targets, it is the 
native people who pay the biggest price for the 
white man’s exhilaration. With Rambo or a film 
like Under Siege, it’s anyone who gets in the way. 
which generally means other males - many 
action films are indeed mainly affairs between 
men. Speed largely avoids giving us time to note 
death: there are innocent bystanders knocked 
off and some police, but by and large the film is 
oddly benign. Old ladies petrified to leap from 
lifts, babies in prams, poor commuters of 
colour on the unstoppable bus, such people are 
safe in Speed, not expendable as they might be 
in many other films. The price is elsewhere, in 
things. It is the transport system itself that is 
smashed about: cars, lorries, barriers, planes 
and even the roadway in a final eruption of a 
subway train from below. It is an orgy of 
destruction of one of the great frustrations of 
modern urban living - getting about. 

It is not impossible to imagine action movies 
otherwise. They don’t have to be about the 
destruction of subject peoples and the natural 
environment, they don’t have to centre forever 
on straight white men. The shifts in gender and 
race roles I’ve already suggested indicate the 
possibility of change. The problem with Passen¬ 
ger 57 (which in any case was no worse than 
Under Siege, say, or Die Hard 2) was not that its 
hero was a black man, and certainly not Wesley 
Snipes’ inadequacy as a star, but dull plotting 
and direction. There are many precedents for 
the woman as hero of adventure, notably Leni 


Riefenstahl’s mountain films. Fearless Nadia 
(the Indian star celebrated in the wonderful 
recent film Fearless: The Hunterwali Story), Sigour¬ 
ney Weaver in the Alien films, and the ‘women 
warriors’ discussed by Yvonne Tasker in her 
recent book Spectacular Bodies. 

Yet I would not want to underestimate how 
difficult it will be to make it normal and unre¬ 
markable to have people of colour and women 
as subjects of worldly sensation. Experience of 
space has race and gender dimensions which 
set limits to how plausible or exceptional one 
may find a representation. Colour ghettoisa- 
tion, for instance, instils assumptions about 
space that are hard to shake. White people 
often say they are fearful of going into black 
ghettos, but seldom stop to consider that such 
ghettos are themselves surrounded on all sides 
by the powerful white ghetto. Entering and 
being in white space can be profoundly intimi¬ 
dating, however at ease Wesley Snipes or Danny 
Glover may appear in it on screen. Even more 
fundamentally, perhaps, much cross-cultural 
research suggests that we start learning our 
relation to our environment from the moment 
of cradling, and that we learn it differently 
according to gender. To feel that it is OK to be 
unrestrained, to kick against what surrounds 
you, to thrust out into the world is what boys 
learn, not girls. To see women strain against 
the world may be inspirational, but also at 
some psychic level unbelievable. Heroes of 
action who are other than male and white (and 
straight and able-bodied) are still going to feel 
exceptional for some time to come. 

Action movies as the most common contem¬ 
porary form of the cinema of sensation ally the 
speed they offer with white male characters. 
Women and people of colour may be let in on 
the action, but either in secondary roles or 
with a sense of their exceptionality. Yet the 
experience action movies offer is in another 
way not so traditionally masculine at all. 

To go to an action movie is to sink back in 
the seat and say, “show me a good time”. Maybe 
we also cringe, shield our eyes, convulse our 
bodies - maybe we are often not so much more 
sophisticated than those putative Lumiere 
audiences - but mentally we abandon ourselves 
to the illusion. Many have seen this as the 
essence of nearly all film experience, no matter 
what the genre: it underlies the notion of‘clas¬ 
sical cinema’ that has become so entrenched in 
film studies. 

Such surrender to pleasure has greatly wor¬ 
ried cultural, and not just film, criticism. Per¬ 
haps the image that most famously captures 
this intellectual worry about movies as sensa¬ 
tion is that of the feelies in Aldous Huxley’s 
Brave New World: the masses hooked up to a 
wash of sensations as part of an enforced pas¬ 
sivity that keeps them mindlessly turning the 
cogs of capitalism. There is a point here. Passiv¬ 
ity in life, in politics, is problematic: it means 
acquiescing to a status quo that damages peo¬ 
ple along class, gender, racial, sexual and other 
lines; for many women lying back within het¬ 
erosexual sex has not always meant enjoying it; 
and there are besides always others who pay 
the real price for the megabuck sensations of 
the world’s well-to-do minority. Yet it is hard ► 
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< not to see in Huxley’s hatred something else: 
a libidinal fear of passivity itself. 

Modern discussion of cultural pleasures 
tends to take sexuality as the founding form of 
all enjoyment, as the appetite par excellence. (I 
look forward to a return to theory and criticism 
which takes eating as its primary metaphor for 
understanding enjoyment.) Pleasures that are 
approved or disapproved of get mapped on to 
ideas of what sex is like. The notions of active 
and passive have been made to do a great deal 
of muddled but suggestive work, ineluctably 
correlated with gender roles within heterosex¬ 
uality. On the one hand, proper gender identity 
has seemed to be realised in the performance of 
active male and passive female coital roles. On 
the other hand, a phantasm of sex as assault 
has haunted the minds of heterosexual male 
intellectuals. As a result, when they have imag¬ 
ined passivity in sex they have imagined some¬ 
thing terrifying. Passivity is thus both 
demeaning for a man. because it makes him 
like a woman, and frightening too. So it is with 
all delectation - since sex provides the measure 
of all pleasures. The worst thing imaginable 
is to go to the cinema to lie back and enjoy 
it. Which suggests another terror, lurking 
beneath the fear of being like, and being 
treated like, a woman. For what kind of a man 
is it who lies back and enjoys it? A queer, of 
course. Queers of every sex know that passivity 
need not be alarming, but then that’s queers 
for you, not a palatable message for chaps hell¬ 
bent on being straight. 

In relation to adventure movies, there is a 
delicious paradox here. Such movies promote 
an active engagement with the world, going 
out into it, doing to the environment; yet enjoy¬ 
ment of them means allowing them to come to 
you, take you over, do you. When Jean-Claude 
Van Damme kicks his way out of trouble, when 
Harrison Ford leaps into the torrent in The Fugi¬ 
tive , when Keanu lies on his back under the 
careering bus in Speed, we may identify with 
them, imagine the rush of excitement as we 
brace ourselves against, and master, the world; 
but we’re also letting ourselves be carried 
along, going with the flow of the movie, ecstat¬ 
ically manipulated. 

The favoured position of hardcore fans for 
watching action movies in the cinema is 
slumped in the seat with legs slung over the 
seat in front. This is an excellent position for 
anal sex as well as for cunnilingus and fellatio. 
Come to think of it, for the male viewer action 
movies have a lot in common with being fel- 
lated. At the level of cultural imagery, the fella- 
tee is considered the butch one - perhaps 
because he supplies the phallus, perhaps 
because fellatio facilitates a masculine dissocia¬ 
tion of mind and body more readily than face- 
to-face coital positions. Whatever the reason, 
men cherish the illusion that their masculinity 
is not compromised by being fellated. Yet it’s 
the other person, male or female, who’s doing 
the work, really being active. So it is with 
action movies. In imagination, men can be 
Arnie or Keanu; in the seat, it’s Arnie or Keanu 
pleasuring them. Now that’s what I call speed. 
4 Speed ' opens on 30 August and is reviewed 
on page 51 of this issue 




SPEEDY! 




Simon Louvish on speed and the silents 

In early 19701 hied myself to the Chalk Farm 
Roundhouse to an event called 'Cinemacity’, 
which consisted of non-stop viewings of new 
and old films endured on the hardest seats in 
Christendom. There was Jean-Luc Godard’s 
'One Plus One’, an American independent 
movie about a man who made his enemies into 
sausages, and, out of the past, Harold Lloyd, 
in person, a spry 77-year-old (though he was, 
sadly, to die the following year) bounding on 
the stage after a revivalist screening of his 1927 
movie 'The Kid Brother’. 

In 1970, of course, we all wore hair down to 
here, passed the joint from hand to hand and 
thought John Lennon would live forever. Edward 
Heath had not yet displaced the other Harold, 
Wilson, milk was sixpence a pint and you could 
work your way through film school serving in 
Wimpy Bars. 

I mention this only to highlight the obvious 
pitfalls of nostalgia. The recent re-release of 
Harold Lloyd’s last silent feature, 'Speedy’ (1928), 
and the revival of the silent film in general, sparked 
by the inimitable David Gill and Kevin Brownlow, 
take us back to a vanished age in which we can 
imagine a pristine innocence, if not in life, then 
in art. 

For the general public, there is often an 
equation between the silent movie and speed. 
Archivists and historians have toiled to repair 
the popular image of a frenetic, almost pixilated 
movement, juddering in blurred leaps across 
the screen. Some of us were even brought up 
on 8 mm Laurel and Hardys, can you believe, 
while real snobs hoard their 9.5 mm collection. 

Of course, the whole point of the earliest movies 
was that they moved, and film comedy, the chase 
sequence, was the epitome of the motion picture 



Moving upwards: Lloyd as the gauche boy-next-door in ‘Speedy’ 


-the Keystone Cops, Charlie Chaplin, Buster 
Keaton etal. 

Yet if one looks at 'Speedy’, whose very title, 
Harold’s name, builds on this expectation, a great 
ambivalence about speed is apparent. The story is 
this: Harold “Speedy” Swift is a baseball-besotted 
young man who can’t keep down a job but is in love 
with the wholesome Jane Dillon, whose grandpa, 
Pop Dillon, runs the last horse-drawn tram in New 
York City. The evil railroad mogul Carter wants 
to get rid of Pop’s tram, by fair means or foul, so 
that he can run his trains through the city. In the 
characteristic finale, Harold has four minutes to 
drive the stolen horse-tram across the city so it 
can keep its scheduled deadline. 

This is, of course, a hardy perennial of the 
movies since before Griffith. Only Griffith could 
intercut a car-versus-train chase to prevent an 
innocent man’s execution with sequences of Christ 
at Golgotha. But the silent comedy made the race 
against time its own. An iconic formula, its finest 
moment, perhaps, was Buster Keaton’s rush to 
marry his sweetheart in 'Seven Chances’ (1925), 
dodging both papier mache boulders and a horde 
of frustrated would-be brides to win true love and 
$7 million. 

Cars against trains, men against cars. We 
should realise, with a jolt, since Hal Roach died 
only last year, that in the 20s people aged 40 or 
over remembered an era when the horseless 
carriage was a mere curiosity, and that the 
maximum speed of a Model T Ford was a 
coruscating 45 mph. Small wonder the movies 
used speeded-up action to stimulate their 
voracious audience. Laurel and Hardy could get 
laughs repeatedly by smashing up cars, squashing 
them in mangles, having them collapse under their 
weight, and, in 'Two Tars’ (1928), sparking off the 
greatest vehicular destruction of all time in the 
rolling dominoes of a massive traffic jam. Snub 
Pollard could attract audiences with his amazing 
bullet car, which attached itself to other cars with a 
magnet. Trains, an older, mid-nineteenth-century 
reality, still fascinated, with Keaton’s mechanical 
nostalgia of 'Our Hospitality’ and 'The General’. 

Speed is double-edged, both loved and 
lampooned, in these movies. Harold’s rush in 
'Speedy’ is, after all, to preserve the slowest 
transport in New York City. His allies in foiling the 
railroad baron’s thugs are Pop’s geriatric buddies, 
who use the tram as their clubhouse, with their 
Civil War rallying call. The thugs are routed with 
rolling pins, dustbin lids, the steam-iron of 
a Chinese laundryman, the tools of small-town 
trade, old commerce. 

But perhaps the most potent expression of 
speed, as a metaphor, in 'Speedy’, is social 
mobility. The great engine of Harold’s character, 
the boy-next-door with his ill-fitting suit and round 
glasses, is his zeal, his enthusiasm, his drive 
to get on in life and make good. He builds on 
the quintessential American myth of benign 
competition, of achieving success without 
harming others. Success is, despite his 
gaucheness and naivety, an attribute of his 
character, of his moral force, his fight against 
unfairness and bad luck. Harold must succeed 
because he has self-confidence. He is the very 
model of positive thinking. 

Harold can chuck in his jobs because they are 
steps on a ladder which, like a rite of passage, he 
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must ascend. He fails as a taxi driver because a 
cop keeps catching him speeding, but he is only 
speeding because his passengers, culminating in 
the legendary Babe Ruth, whom he rushes to his 
baseball game, require it. Basically he is a lover of 
older values, epitomised when, with hisgirifriend 
Jane, he is given a lift back from Coney Island in 
the back of a friend’s furniture truck, and they play 
the married home-lovers, sitting on the sofa with 
slippers and pipe, while the truck rushes through 
the city. Coney Island itself, the Mecca of speed 
and crowded frenzy, tests Lloyd’s zeal and stamina 
to destruction. Ultimately it is the old-time, small¬ 
town values which win through: thrift, honesty, 
dedication and hard work. Speed takes you where 
you want to go, but where you came from, and who 
you are, makes your fortune. 

If we leap forward, Lloyd-like, in time, scaling 
the building of ‘Safety Last’ and ‘Feet First’, 
Harold’s climbing sagas, with our fingers and toes, 
we arrive at Hollywood’s latest obsession with 
speed, machines, technology, transport. From 
Spielberg onwards, the industry has rediscovered 
the popularity of the old-time chase, the thrills and 
spills of pursuit. But what we are pursuing is no 
longer peace of mind and the slippers and pipe at 
the happy end of a hard day, but, in most cases, 
sheer survival. 

The hero is no longer the small-town boy, 


but the urban robot, the man of steel, Arnold 
Schwarzenegger. Watch him in ‘Terminator 2’, 
literally a machine, rushing to save us humans 
from the future of our own folly. 

Speed is no longer a friend. In the current 
release ‘Speed’, cool cop Keanu Reeves goes into 
overdrive to thwart a bomber whose fiendish 
device on a bus will explode if the speed falls below 
SO mph. At least 0. J. Simpson confounded the 
trend by cruising down the Los Angeles freeways 
at a leisurely 45 mph (top speed of a Model T Ford, 
remember!). But that’s real life, not the movies. 
The Terminators chase down the superhighways 
in cars, trucks, vans, giant containers. Arnold 
pursues the nuclear-stealing terrorists in ‘True 
Lies’ with a Harrier Jet, in downtown Miami. A nice 
touch, a machine that can both rush and hover. 

But speed is certainly out of control. And social 
mobility works only downwards, to the pit, to hell, 
to ultimate failure. 

Of course, in ‘True Lies’ Arnold also ends up 
with his wife, Jamie Lee Curtis, in their ersatz 
home from home, but in fact they’re awaiting the 
call to action as spies. They can only be fulfilled 
in being somebody else. Arnold’s commercial 
success is that he understands this. Nobody wants 
to be, like Harold Lloyd, who they are any more. 
Who we are is too small, too limiting, too 
frightening. We must be larger than life, and 


faster, and meaner, and more prepared to tread 
over the bodies. 

American comedy has shrunk, to Woody 
Allen’s mousehole. In it the nervous urban wreck 
crouches, contained in a never-never-land of New 
York’s Upper West Side, toying with adultery and 
spying on the murderous neighbours. He dreams 
not of where he is going, because he is only 
travelling towards death, and, as he moans in 
‘Stardust Memories’, matter itself is decaying. 

The whole universe is shrinking to a dot. What is 
the point in a race between a man and a car if 
spaceships are being launched, completely in vain, 
towards Mars? 

In ‘Who Framed Roger Rabbit’, a plot similar to 
that of Lloyd’s ‘Speedy’ is unfolded. The villains 
are plotting to tear up LA’s trams, to make way for 
the superspeed of freeways. The heroes are 
cartoon people, the only persons who can lay claim 
to some primal innocence any more. Toons are 
allowed to be who they are; the rest of us must 
make do with the masks we can manufacture - or 
buy. It is small wonder we might rush to the video 
shop to purchase the latest silent revival. Harold 
Swift may be a myth, but at least he acts out of 
some central core, some real identity. It’s not the 
speed, or the silence, or a retro taste in design that 
appeals. It’s common humanity. 

• ‘Speedy’ is released on Connoisseur Video 
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“Tai luati” said my favourite masseur, 
again and again. “Too chaotic.” He was 
referring specifically to the working conditions 
in the Beijing public bath-house where he is 
based, and to the redevelopment plans for the 
immediate neighbourhood, but he might just 
as well have been coining the new watchword 
for the city as a whole. Beijing in 1994 is alive 
with chaos. 

You no longer see many of the laminated 
Mao talismans that hung above the dashboards 
of most city taxis a couple of years ago, but the 
fashion for Maoist kitsch has moved upmarket. 
Beijing’s sudden rash of ‘theme restaurants’ 
includes several that recreate “the Cultural 
Revolution experience” at prices to stun. 
Xiangyang Tun (Sunflower Village), for exam¬ 
ple, in the western suburb Haidian, offers peas¬ 
ant staples such as corn bread, rice gruel and 
bean curd in both communal refectories and 
private dining rooms, the former decked out 
with garish murals of the kind popular in the 
early 70s, the latter named after “model revo¬ 
lutionaries” and festooned with period newspa¬ 
pers and other memorabilia. Across town in the 
Chaoyang district, the Bai Brothers’ new Dai 
Nationality Village Restaurant claims to offer a 
taste of tribal life in Yunnan (the Dai are the 
region’s largest ethnic minority), complete with 
wooden-hut decor, costumed waiters and 
dancers; you’d be able to shrug it off as a Chi¬ 
nese answer to Disneyland if you weren’t 
expected to drink fresh snake and turtle blood 
as aperitifs and later get through a plate of 
crunchy fried scorpions and grubs. 

The major cultural events of the season in 
Beijing have been Lin Zhaohua’s new produc¬ 
tion of Goethe’s Faust at the Central Drama 
Academy - in which some have detected an 
allusive relevance to the impending struggle 
for leadership of the Communist Party - and 
the long-awaited release of rock star Dou Wei’s 
first album Hei Meng (Black Dream), an eclectic 
piece of work that ranges from neo-psyche¬ 
delics to ‘world music’ pop. There’s been noth¬ 
ing to match either in Mainland cinema this 
summer; but then, there’s been hardly any cin¬ 
ema at all. The movie business, too, is in chaos. 

The crisis in China’s film industry is in large 
part of the authorities’ own making. The Film 

CHAOS 

AND 

ANGER 

Blacklisted directors in China, 
stunning images from Taiwan and 
top Hollywood imports in Hong 
Kong are amongthe discoveries 
in Tony Rayns’ Chinese report 


Bureau cannot be blamed for the mass deser¬ 
tion of a once-faithful audience, or for the mas¬ 
sive rise in ticket prices, but everything it has 
done to tackle these problems has made the sit¬ 
uation worse. Last year the Film Bureau ended 
China Film Corporation’s monopoly on domes¬ 
tic distribution and foreign sales and told the 
studios to stop relying on subsidies and over¬ 
drafts and to start distributing and selling 
their own productions. The most recent after¬ 
thought has been an edict permitting the stu¬ 
dios to negotiate a percentage of box office 
directly with the cinemas showing their films. 
But what films?The Film Bureau’s plan was evi¬ 
dently to shift the film industry from the pub¬ 
lic to the private sector, but it forgot to install 
competent management in any of the suppos¬ 
edly self-supporting studios. Not one of the 
country’s 16 studios is run by a person with 
genuine expertise in production, marketing, 
distribution or sales, much less the kind of flair 
it takes to conceive and develop hit movies. The 
only studio head who did have a measure of 
that flair was Wu Tianming of the Xi’an Studio, 
who has lived in California since the start of 
1989; he made his first return visit to China 
this year, only to be met by a series of minister¬ 
ial snubs. The nervous bureaucrats now run¬ 
ning the studios prefer to produce nothing 
rather than risk going deeper into debt. 

At the same time, the Film Bureau has acted 
to curb all three areas of film-making that did 
see growth in the past year or so. Still smarting 
from the fact that Tian Zhuangzhuang’s The 
Blue Kite slipped through their fingers, the 
authorities have introduced tough new legisla¬ 
tion to control foreign-financed films by Main¬ 
land directors that includes stipulations (such 
as the insistence that original negatives stay in 
China until the film has cleared censorship) 
which will at best discourage such productions. 
They have also acted to limit the number of co¬ 
productions in any one year to 30 and insist 
that the Mainland partner in such ventures 
must share in both investment and profits, pro¬ 
visions which chiefly affect the numerous 
Hong Kong productions shot in China in recent 
years, ranging from art movies such as Clara 
Law’s Temptation of a Monk and Stanley Kwan’s 
Hong Meigui, Bai Meigui (Red Rose, White Rose) to ► 
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Inside out: Brigitte Lin 
as a big-time heroin 
smuggler in Wong Kar-Wai's 
‘The Ashes of Time’ 





< the countless remakes of martial arts genre 
‘classics’ by Tsui Hark and others. 

And the Film Bureau has signalled its anger 
at unauthorised independent production by 
blacklisting the film- and video-makers who 
made and exported films and tapes last year. 
The blacklisted directors are Tian Zhuang- 
zhuang (self-employed since he persuaded Bei¬ 
jing Film Studio to fire him), Zhang Yuan, 
Wang Xiaoshuai, He Yi (aka He Jianjun), Ning 
Dai (director of the tape A Film Is Stopped, which 
documents the official action against Zhang 
Yuan last December), Wu Wenguang and the 
video collective that calls itself the SWYC 
Group. Chinese citizens and companies are pro¬ 
hibited from hiring or working with any of 
these people to make features, shorts, advertis¬ 
ing films or music videos. 

I ran into many of these blacklisted directors 
in Beijing this summer, and found them all 
cheerful and busy; they are obviously under 
some stress, but seem remarkably unintimi¬ 
dated by the official sanctions against them. It 
was encouraging to see that they have no short¬ 
age of friends and supporters. It was also 
encouraging to find that Chen Kaige was about 
to start shooting Temptress Moon, a romantic tri¬ 
angle drama set in 1920, co-produced by Hong 
Kong’s Tomson Group and Shanghai Film Stu¬ 
dio; evidently his producer Xu Feng has found a 
way to retain control of the negative to protect 
her investment. Zhang Yimou, however, is not 
so lucky; his project Shanghai Triads (to be 
financed by the French company UGC) is in pre- 
production. but has still not had its script 
passed by the Film Bureau. Assuming that 
Zhang gets a go-ahead soon, the stage is set for 
a showdown between him and his erstwhile 
collaborator Chen Kaige. Their films are both to 
be love-triangle stories with gangsterish ele¬ 
ments, set in more or less the same period and 
shot on more or less the same locations in 
Anhui, Suzhou and Shanghai. How will Cannes 
cope with both of them? 

Despite all the obstacles, a few Chinese direc¬ 
tors are managing to get films made. I caught 
up with Li Shaohong in Beijing Film Studio, 
working on the sound mix for her new film 
Hongfen (it means ‘blusher’, as in make-up) and 
saw three reels of her work-in-progress. She has 


chosen an extremely interesting subject - the 
rehabilitation of prostitutes after the Commu¬ 
nists took power in 1949 - and seems to have 
found the optimum tone for a story that takes 
on board all the contradictions of that period. 
One scene in particular, of a stage performance 
of the Yan’an drama The White-Haired Girl, dur¬ 
ing which both the audience and the cast get 
carried away by revolutionary fervour, is a 
comic gem. 

I also saw a fine-cut of actor Jiang Wen’s first 
feature as director, an archetypal male rite-of- 
passage story called Yanguang Canlan de Rizi (In 
the Heat of the Sun). With salty dialogue by novel¬ 
ist Wang Shuo, the film goes through the pre¬ 
dictable scenes of gang horseplay, furtive 
voyeurism and the first hesitant steps towards 
romance; what makes it different from a hun¬ 
dred other movies is that it is set during the 
Cultural Revolution and its protagonist is a 
young Red Guard. Its picture of the period has 
none of the angst or political recriminations 
seen in other accounts; the political machina¬ 
tions off-screen serve chiefly to justify the 
hero’s absence from school and the occasional 
on-screen rumble. My one regret was that Jiang 
(star of Red Sorghum, Black Snow, Hibiscus Town 
and many others) didn’t resist the temptation 
of casting himself as the protagonist grown up; 
a redundant coda shows him revisiting the 
sites of his youthful follies. 

The strongest of all the new films in China is 
Zhou Xiaowen’s Ermo, a movie born of two lev¬ 
els of frustration. One level is the director’s 
own: the film started out as an independent 
production, made on the rebound from a series 
of bruising disappointments at Xi’an Film Stu¬ 
dio and curtailed involvement in a Hong Kong- 
financed chase thriller. (It didn’t help Zhou’s 
morale either that his debut feature Tamen 
Zheng Niatiqing/In Their Prime was banned on the 
eve of its release in 1986 and has never been 
seen anywhere, or that the best of his later 
films, Heishan Lu/Black Mountain , has only just 
been cleared for export - five years late.) In the 
event, Zhou ran out of money during produc¬ 
tion but had the good fortune to be rescued by 
entrepreneur Chen Kunming, one of the bur¬ 
geoning new breed of Mainland businessmen 
in Hong Kong. Chen cleared Zhou’s debts and 


Assuming that Zhang Yimou gets 
a go-ahead for ‘Shanghai Triads’ 
soon, the stage looks set for a 
showdown between him and his 
erstwhile collaborator Chen Kaige 

paid for the film to be completed, thereby 
becoming its producer; he has already gone on 
to finance a multipart television series about 
the Fifth Generation directors. 

The other level of frustration is the epony¬ 
mous heroine’s: Ermo (played to perfection by 
Mongolian actress Alia) is a doughty peasant 
woman who sets her heart on owning the 
largest television set in her village and stops at 
nothing to get it. The film is a wry comic fable 
about China’s current chaos - a confusion of 
materialism, amorality and hangovers from 
feudalism and communism - made from a 
clear and carefully thought-through moral 
point of view. Among other things, this demol¬ 
ishes the evasions and special pleading of 
Zhang Yimou’s superficially similar Story of Qiu 
Ju. The film has just won its first international 
prize (at Locarno) and will certainly go on to 
earn Zhou Xiaowen his overdue place as an 
important Fifth Generation director. 

Ermo is very good, but some of the films 
made in Taiwan and Hong Kong this summer 
are even better: Tsai Ming-Liang in Taipei and 
Wong Kar-Wai in Hong Kong have both come 
up with movies that look like future classics. 
They, too, are working in difficult circum¬ 
stances. The market for Chinese movies has 
collapsed in both territories; the biggest hits 
of the summer in Hong Kong are Speed and 
The Flintstones, with The Lion King not too far 
behind. This is the first time since the mid-60s 
that Hollywood imports have outgrossed local 
hits, a phenomenon that has sent waves of 
shock through the industry. 

Taiwan, of course, has no film industry left 
to speak of. There are signs that the govern¬ 
ment-owned Central Motion Picture Corpora¬ 
tion, fortified by its international success with 
Ang Lee’s films, is getting back into regular pro¬ 
duction with a string of low-budget movies by 
new directors, but most other producers are 
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ready to stop trying. Hou Xiaoxian has parted 
(amicably) from his long-standing line pro¬ 
ducer Zhang Huakun, and (less amicably?) 
from his financier Qiu Fusheng of Era Interna¬ 
tional; he has teamed up with an advertising 
agency to produce the first feature by his regu¬ 
lar script-writer Wu Nianzhen, and he told me 
that he expects his own new feature to be 
financed from Japan. Every other ambitious 
director in Taiwan is now in the same position 
as Hou: looking for backing from quarters not 
previously associated with film production and 
relying on overseas markets to replace the audi¬ 
ence that has gone missing at home. 

Is there a relationship between the eco¬ 
nomic collapse of the industry and the rise of 
films about emotional and spiritual confusion? 
Last year’s fevered dream-pieces (Huang 
Mingchuan’s Bodo, He Ping’s 18 and Yu Weiyan’s 
Moonlight Boy, not forgetting Hou Xiaoxian’s 
more languorous Puppetmaster have paved the 
way for another group of movies exploring 
inner needs. Stan Lai’s follow-up to The Peach 
Blossom Land is Pei Xia A-Da (The Red Lotus Society), 
which traces a young man’s quest through vari¬ 
ous venal sectors of present-day society for a 
Master who can teach him the secret art of 
‘vaulting’ - the achievement of weightlessness, 
as seen in countless martial arts novels and 
movies. And Wu Nianzhen’s directorial debut 
Duo-sang (A Borrowed Life ) reaches for an emo¬ 
tional rapprochement that was never fully 
achieved in reality: frankly autobiographical 
and sometimes almost embarrassingly candid, 
the film reconstructs Wu’s memories of his 
father, a miner who died of emphysema in 
1990. The Padre Padrone issues about the gap 
between an educated son and his under-edu¬ 
cated father are intensified (and made very cul¬ 
ture-specific) by the fact that the father - born 
in the years of Japanese colonial rule - 
identifies as Japanese, whereas the son is natu¬ 
rally Chinese. 

Taiwan, nominally a Confucian society, 
actually revels in its own disorder, and no 
analysis of the current stresses and strains has 
been more persuasive than Edward Yang’s 
A Confucian Confiision. The film has shed nearly 
15 minutes since Cannes, and now comes 
divided into chapters, each prefaced by a line of 


dialogue from the coming scene. The result is 
tighter, more focused and more sharply satiri¬ 
cal than it was before; the brilliant dovetailing 
of plots and sub-plots asserts an aesthetic order 
that trumps the social chaos the film describes 
with such gusto. 

But the star diagnostician of Taipei’s urban 
malaise this summer is Tsai Ming-Liang, who 
has followed the haunting Rebels of the Neon God 
with a near-miss to a masterpiece. Aiqing Wansui 
(Vive Vamour) is around two hours long but has 
less than 30 minutes of dialogue, most of it 
desultory. It has three main characters: a mid¬ 
dle-aged woman who lives alone and longs to 
be loved; a young gay man who has left home 
and longs to love someone; and another young 
man. slightly older, who neither loves anyone 
nor feels any need to be loved. Tsai delves into 
the crevices of their unvoiced passions with 
humour, wit and heart-wrenching sympathy; 
he also exercises a dazzling formal control of 
his narrative and imagery. Hard to guess if this 
will do any better in the Taiwan market than 
the films by Yang, Wu and Lai. but I’ll bet it 
makes a splash when it competes in Venice. 

Also heading for Venice - if it gets finished in 
time - is the second of two new films from 
Hong Kong director Wong Kar-Wai. Dong Xie Xi 
Du (The Ashes of Time ) has already been in pro¬ 
duction for nearly two years; it was shot back- 
to-back with its own parody (directed by Jeff 
Lau), and that got released in February 1993. 
I saw it in rough-cut on the Steenbeck, and 
found that all the rumours are true. It does 
replace the missing Part 2 of Days of Being Wild 
by transposing its cast and themes to an impre¬ 
cise period setting; it is a wholesale reinvention 
of the martial chivalry genre; and Wong and 
cinematographer Chris Doyle have come up 
with some of the most stunning images to 
reach the screen since the heyday of Sternberg 
and Lee Garmes. Like Day's of Being Wild, it is 
going to be a movie in which the story occurs 
between scenes rather than in them, and it will 
rely fairly heavily on voiceovers to bring view¬ 
ers up to speed with what is going on. 

Under pressure from a producer in Taiwan, 
Wong interrupted the editing to make Chong¬ 
qing Senlin (Chungking Express), which went from 
first day of shooting to premiere in almost 


exactly three months. Chris Doyle shot most of 
this too (and provided his own apartment in 
Hong Kong as one of the main locations), and 
the mixture of visual dazzle and hand-held 
urgency covers some of the gaps and short-cuts 
to be found in the plotting. But the film is any¬ 
way a triumph. 

It is divided into two parts, both of them fea¬ 
turing lovelorn cops who get tangled up with 
women who are wrong for them. In the first 
part, Kaneshiro Takeshi tries to pick up Brigitte 
Lin in a late-night bar, unaware that she is a big- 
time heroin smuggler who has spent the 
evening hunting down (and being hunted by) 
some absconding drug couriers. In the second, 
Faye Wang, boyish server at a fast-food counter, 
develops a crush on Tony Leung and starts 
breaking into his apartment to redecorate it 
while he’s out. The two stories intersect briefly, 
but the main thing is not the narrative but the 
mood: flip, funny, fatalistic and heartbreaking. 
1 showed it on tape to a friend recently, and he 
started talking about what it must have been 
like to see early Godard films such as Bande a 
part on first release. Actually, it has a major 
(unacknowledged) debt to ultra-hip Japanese 
novelist Murakami Haruki, but the comparison 
with vintage Godard is about right. As you 
watch it, it feels as if Wong is seeing everything 
afresh, and reframing the concept of cinema 
while he’s about it. 

I saw other good things in Hong Kong too, 
including Yim Ho’s Tianguo Niezi (The Day the Sun 
Turned Cold), in which a young man in north¬ 
east China plucks up the courage to tell the 
police that he thinks his mother killed his 
father ten years earlier, and the first cut of Stan¬ 
ley Kwan’s Red Rose, White Rose , a masterly liter¬ 
ary adaptation that does for the Shanghai 
bourgeoisie of the 40s what Martin Scorsese’s 
The Age of Innocence did for Edith Wharton’s New 
Yorkers. This torrent of interesting work begs 
an obvious question: why is Chinese cinema 
the most creative in the world at a time when 
its home audiences have lost interest? Circum¬ 
stances may yet conspire to bring all this to an 
end, but for now there is no sign that Chinese 
film-makers are losing heart. To judge by the 
films I’ve seen this summer, neither should 
their audiences. 
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‘Forrest Gump’ is an extravagant hit in the US. What does its success 
tell us about Bill Clinton’s isolationist country? By Martin Walker 

IHANNG 
SACCHARIC 
TASTE SOUR 


Every once in a while, when Hollywood is 
luckier or more profound than it usually 
pretends, a film surges beyond the sealed 
enclave of the cinema into the wider national 
discourse, to become a parable of the American 
condition. Most recently, Oliver Stone’s JFK pro¬ 
voked a renewed debate about the Kennedy 
assassination and modern America’s uneasy 
definitions of fact and fiction, parody and 
polemic. Other films to have achieved this sta¬ 
tus include Birth of a Nation, The Grapes of Wrath, 
Gone with the Wind, The Godfather and ET. 

And now Forrest Gump, the stupid superstar 
who has half America (including Bill Clinton) 
citing his mother’s nostrum, “stupid is as stu¬ 
pid does”. Played with wooden precision and a 
beguiling drawl by Tom Hanks, Forrest Gump is 
the Holy Fool of fairy tales. Dumb enough to 
exist, innocent enough to survive, blessed 
enough to prosper. Gump is also stubbornly, 
dutifully honourable enough to redeem all the 
victims of his wretched time. Indeed, recent 
American history would have been pretty grim 
without Forrest Gump to fix things. As a crip¬ 
pled boy in his mother’s boarding house, his 
leg callipers force him into a jerky gait which 
inspires one lodger, the young Elvis Presley, 
into the wiggle which made him famous. 
John Lennon is moved to write imagine’ 
after chatting with Forrest on a TV talk-show. 
When Governor George Wallace stands in the 
schoolhouse door to stop blacks from being 
integrated into Alabama schools, young Forrest 
chases after the soldiers to give a black girl the 
schoolbook she had dropped. 

Forrest’s schoolmates are Southern redneck 
bullies, but as they chase him on their bikes, he 
miraculously discovers that he can run, his feet 
pounding so hard that the callipers explode 
from his legs and he gallops his way into a foot¬ 
ball scholarship. That leads him to the All- 
American football team, which takes him to 
the White House, where the sudden need to pee 
in the Oval Office makes him the first to dis¬ 
cover that a lovingly signed portrait of Marilyn 
Monroe holds pride of place in President 
Kennedy’s private lavatory. 

Then comes Vietnam, where Forrest never 
seems to see the locals, nor indeed the point - 


“Everybody was looking for some guy called 
Charlie”. But Forrest becomes a hero when he 
rescues all of his wounded buddies from a Viet- 
Cong ambush, even though he himself has 
been shot in the bum. He wins a Congressional 
Medal of Honor, which takes him back to the 
White House for the presentation. This time 
President Johnson does the honours, and asks 
to see Forrest’s wound. Forrest drops his pants 
and obliges, in another of the extremely skilful 
uses of computerised film techniques to insert 
Hanks into archive footage. 

His service to America is not over. In his Vet¬ 
erans Hospital, Forrest learns to play ping-pong 
and becomes the star of the US team which 
broke through the bamboo curtain to play 
table-tennis against the Chinese. At this point, 
the film and Winston Groom’s book diverge. 
The book has Forrest saving Chairman Mao 
from drowning. The film ignores this. The book 
also has Forrest sent into space with an ape, 
crashing in New Guinea, where he is held cap¬ 
tive for four years by a chess-playing cannibal 
who has studied at Yale. This too is gone from 
the film. All historical references here are 
American, maintaining the extraordinarily 
introspective, isolationist self-obsession which 
has resonated so deeply in the US this summer. 

The trend is clear not only from Forrest Gump, 
but also from Natural Bom Killers, the latest 
offering from Oliver Stone. It is an attempted 
satire on America’s cultural dependencies on 
violence and the media, with all of Stone’s raw 
drive and fervour. Stone has hitherto made his 
name as the self-appointed filmic historian of 



‘Forrest Gump’: the baby-boomers’ guide to their own youth 


that same US imperialist era that Forrest Gump 
covers so blandly. And much of the power of his 
work comes from his realisation that to under¬ 
stand the beasts gnawing away inside American 
vitals, one has to observe how America oper¬ 
ated overseas. In Salvador and Platoon, and to a 
striking degree in JFK, Stone repeatedly stresses 
that modern America was defining itself 
through its flailings in Central America, South- 
East Asia and Cuba. But Heaven & Earth, Stone’s 
Vietnam-based movie released last year, was a 
commercial failure. The audiences have had it 
with Vietnam. His plunge back this year into 
the American self-obsession is a clue to some¬ 
thing deeper moving through the culture. 

It is partly to do with the end of the Cold 
War and the twilight of America’s global mis¬ 
sion, partly to do with President Clinton’s 
blithe sidelining of foreign policy to concen¬ 
trate on his grand agenda of domestic reform. 
But the strongest current is a generational one. 
As the baby-boomers (who include Clinton, 
Stone and Forrest Gump) pass through the 
decades and become parents, professors, senior 
managers and even president, they feel the 
need for some discrete but deliberate revision¬ 
ism of their pasts. Bill Clinton did not inhale. 
Dan Quayle did not evade the draft. Lyndon 
Johnson’s son-in-law. Senator Chuck Robb, may 
have enjoyed champagne and a back rub in a 
New York hotel room with Miss Virginia, but 
“I did not take part in the sexual revolution.” 
Oliver Stone always loved America. Bill Clinton, 
who wrote to his draft board in 1969 of 
“loathing the military”, hailed them on the 
D-Day beaches this summer: “We are the chil¬ 
dren of your sacrifice. We are the sons and 
daughters you saved from tyranny’s reach.” 

The past is another country and the baby- 
boomers* travel guides are being briskly re¬ 
written, nowhere more engagingly than in 
Forrest Gump. Vietnam becomes an occasion for 
the old virtues of John Wayne’s Hollywood, fox¬ 
hole courage and loyalty to buddies. The 
counterculture of drugs and free love destroyed 
its participants, unless they could be redeemed 
by the intimate embrace of the great American 
family. Watergate was just a jolly caper. Every¬ 
one can get rich in America, even an alcoholic 
and legless cripple. Children make all lives 
whole. A cultural tradition that began with 
Thomas Wolfe’s You Can't Go Home is turned on 
its head. The Forrest Gump generation of Amer¬ 
icans must go home: indeed, as his ruined girl¬ 
friend discovers in her miserable cavalry 
through the counterculture, they should never 
have left. Forrest Gump is the history of the baby- 
boomers as candy-coated by Disneyworld. 

And America has embraced this vision with 
extraordinary enthusiasm. Forrest Gump took 
$100 million in less than three weeks, over 
$200 million in just 50 days. It is well on the 
way to the $250 million mark, which would 
mean that it accounted for 5 per cent of all box- 
office takings in the US for the year. It seems 
certain to exceed the $260 million earned by 
Jaws to become the fifth-highest grossing film 
of all time. This commercial success is a conse¬ 
quence of the broader political debate the film 
has provoked. Conservative commentators 
such as the former presidential candidate Pat 
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Buchanan suggest that it proves that ‘the Six¬ 
ties’ never really happened, or at least not in 
the way that Hollywood and Woodstock Two 
had mythologised. 

“Is there some tiny cell of conservatism bur¬ 
rowing deep inside the Hollywood cultural 
elite?” pondered Buchanan. “For this film 
about the life of a crippled Alabama boy with 
an IQ of 75 is a morality play, where decency, 
honor and fidelity triumph over the values of 
Hollywood. It is. at core, a conservative film.” 

Liberals have countered that Forrest Gump 
attacks war, racism, male sexism, the sexual 
abuse of children and upholds the pride and 
decency of single mothers. In the New York 
Times, Frank Rich also found it to be a morality 
play, but one about America’s constant hunger 
for lost innocence, even bought with a feeble 
mind. Rich argues that Americans respond to 
Gump’s pilgrim’s progress, his moral journey 
towards a decent placidity, because they yearn 
for another poor Southern boy at the mercy of 
a wicked world - Bill Clinton - to chart the 
same course for them all. 

Perhaps the best liberal defence was crafted 
by the conservative commentator Charles 
Moore, who condemned Buchanan for failing 
to realise that “the movie reeks of political cor¬ 
rectness. That Buchanan didn’t notice it is a 
commentary on how much PC has become part 
of the normal background noise of our lives," 
Moore continues. “Let me count the ways: 

“It opens with a spurious scene showing 
hooded (Ku Klux) Klansmen... 

“We have a protective, nurturing mother 
- who has been deserted by her no-good 
husband. 

“The mother is subjected to sexual harass¬ 
ment. 

“Typical Southern rednecks display the Con¬ 
federate Battle Flag in a derogatory manner. 

“Jenny (Forrest’s love in the film) leads a life 
of shame - but the enlightened know it was 
only because she was sexually molested by her 
alcoholic, sharecropper father. 

“Jenny’s boyfriend hits her - but it is only 
one more example of the abusive, oppressive 
males who seem to dominate her life. 

“Forrest was the best in his platoon at basic 
training because he had the lowest IQ - the 
dumber you are, the better you will fit into 
the military. 

“There are no good, healthy white males in 
Gump’s life. All sympathy and understanding 
comes from women... Forrest Gump is typical 
Hollywood propaganda, with excellent stealth 
PC packaging." 

The film has become a palimpsest, on which 
audiences may inscribe whatever message they 
choose. This was quite deliberate. Director 
Robert Zemeckis (who also made Back to the 
Future and Who Framed Roger Rabbit) said that he 
intended “to present this generation without 
commenting on it... Because of Forrest’s blank¬ 
ness, everybody could sort of bring their own 
bottle to the party.” 

This involves some cheating. Freshly draped 
with his Medal of Honor and in uniform, For¬ 
rest stumbles from the White House into an 
anti-war rally, where he blunders his way on to 
the stage. An infuriated cop pulls the wires for 
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the sound system and the loudspeakers are 
mute until Forrest concludes “and that is all 
I have to say about Vietnam”. 

So we never know. But before we can com¬ 
plain, or unsuspend disbelief, comes a cry from 
the crowd of “Forrest". And there is little Jenny, 
the only girl who would give Forrest a seat on 
the school bus, his childhood sweetheart who 
had turned her back on Alabama in a bid to 
become another Joan Baez. A lost flower child 
of the counterculture, abused by men and 
reduced to singing ‘Where Have All the Flowers 
Gone?’ in a strip-joint, she leaps into the 
Reflecting Pool by the US Capitol to be joined in 
a watery embrace by Forrest. And even the 
ranks of the pot-smoking, anti-war countercul¬ 
ture can scarce forbear to cheer. They even 
smile, as reflexive in their response to a classic 
moment of Hollywood cliche as their older 
selves reliving it all in the cinema. 

Not that Jenny stays. But she comes back 
from time to time, abandoning the trail of 
cocaine and tears for the safe and predictable 
security of that Alabama home in Forrest’s 
arms. Once she even manages to bed her For¬ 
rest. in a scene achieved with great prurience, 
and then heads off again and catches Aids. But 
not before she has given birth to young Forrest. 
She comes home to die, in the same bed as For¬ 
rest’s loving mother. Life goes on, and so does 
the dynasty of Gump. 

This is a film which would make saccharine 
taste sour. It goes beyond the further shores of 
the glutinous, with just enough historical wit 
to dampen the nausea. On his third trip to the 
White House, after his table-tennis triumph in 
China, Forrest asks President Nixon if he can 
recommend a decent hotel. Once installed, a 
sleepless Forrest notices flashing torches in 
another room and calls security, to catch the 
Watergate burglars. 

Ping-pong nets Forrest $30,000 in commer¬ 
cial endorsements. (Is this a great country or 
what?) He uses the money to fulfil his pledge to 
Bubba, his dead Vietnam buddy, a young black 
man from the Gulf coast who knows every¬ 
thing there is to know about shrimping. Forrest 
was to be first mate to Bubba’s skipper (PC 


again), so he buys a boat and catches no shrimp 
until a hurricane wipes out all the rival shrim¬ 
pers. and allows Forrest to make a fortune. 
Then he invests in what he thinks is a small 
fruit company called Apple - computers, of 
course - and gains enough to continue living in 
the family’s old Alabama home (which would 
have done credit to Gone with the Wind) and to 
enable Bubba’s mother to hire a white cook. 

And if Forrest cannot save Jenny, he saves his 
old Vietnam lieutenant, first from the Viet- 
Cong ambush and then from a doom of legless, 
alcoholic despair. Lieutenant Dan becomes the 
first mate on the shrimping boat and a business 
genius who expands the company into a fleet of 
ships and then a seafood conglomerate empire. 
And. of course, he learns to walk on artificial 
legs, gets engaged to a pleasant-faced Viet¬ 
namese girl, and becomes best man at Forrest’s 
deathbed wedding to Jenny. 

The novel on which the film is based was 
published eight years ago and sold a 
respectable but not best-selling 30,000 copies. 
The paperback, republished for the film, has 
now sold 1.5 million, and a new collection of 
aphorisms, Gumpisms, has just sold out its first 
150,000 copies. Samples: “If you don’t know 
where you are goin’, you will probably not wind 
up there... Do not wear T-shirts which advertise 
somebody else’s products... Nobody ever got 
into trouble by keeping his mouth shut." 

At 140 minutes, Forrest Gump is a long film, at 
times a very slow one. Its significance lies less 
in its glib straddle of politics than in its eerily 
precise exploitation of the endless pliability of 
the American past. It is a sum of newsreels 
rewound and made blandly, briskly suitable for 
the age of ‘Headline News’, seconds of archive 
footage here and brief soundbites there. Civil 
rights and Vietnam and flower-power and 
Watergate reel past, with soundtrack triggers 
of dozens of rock hits played just long enough 
to tickle the memory but not enough to com¬ 
mand it. (The soundtrack album was number 
two on the CD charts this week.) 

For the baby-boomer generation, increas¬ 
ingly uneasy at the performance of the first of 
its number in the White House, it makes for a 
comforting, because comfortably lobotomised, 
trip down memory lane with a happy ending in 
store. Forrest Gump is The Big Chill with a comfort 
blanket, Hollywood’s disturbing version of that 
totalitarian ability to sanitise the past which 
George Orwell identified as the deepest peril to 
truth. The message of Forrest Gump is simple: 
there was nothing to the tumults of America’s 
last 40 years that could not be made tolerable 
with a good heart, an IQ of 75. a mother’s 
homespun values, and surviving the deaths of 
assorted loved ones. 

Beyond America’s self-indulgent shores, it 
may not seem quite as easy. But that is the 
point. The Clinton era is about America taking 
a break from the rest of the messy world its 
policies did so much to shape. Forrest Gump is 
the cultural emblem of that isolationist mood. 
The myth of the Ugly American is giving way to 
the Stupid one, who believes that everything 
works out fine if you just stay home. 

Torrest Gump ’ opens on 7 October and is reviewed on 
page 41 of this issue 
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BY GAVIN 
LAMBERT 


UNDSAY 

ANDERSON 

UNREQUITED 

LOVER 


The piece that follows overleaf was 
written early in 1993, after seeing 
what turned out to be Lindsay Anderson’s 
last film, his contribution to the 
television series The Director's Place. Its 
publication in Sight and Sound was delayed 
to coincide with the film’s airing on 
television, which has only just occurred - 
almost three weeks after Lindsay’s death. 

This prologue to my first impressions 
was written after I looked at one of his 
earlier films again on the VCR. I chose 
If... because of its strong personal 
associations. It was shot mainly on 
location at Cheltenham College, the 
school which hastened our development 
as ‘rebels’, although the only machine- 
guns we had were in our minds. 

Twenty-six years after it was made. If... 
strikes me as an extraordinarily romantic 
work. Like Hitchcock (it’s their only point 
of resemblance), Lindsay played out his 
erotic fantasies on the screen, not in life. 
In This Sporting Life , his first feature, there’s 
a powerful but indirect response to the 
physicality of the footballer and his 
world, the tussles on the field and the 
emotional steam of the locker room. If... is 
more openly and highly charged, with its 
naked adolescents in the shower, dialogue 
loaded with sexual interplay, and - one 
of the most purely lyrical homoerotic 
scenes in any movie - the sequence 
in subliminal slow motion of the pretty 
junior schoolboy watching the handsome 
senior exercising in the gymnasium. And 
from his first appearance, black scarf 
masking his face below the eyes, black hat 
on his head, body wrapped in a loose 
black overcoat like a cape, there’s a halo 
of glamour around Malcolm McDowell’s 
Mick Travers, the sardonic and beautiful 
rebel hero. 

Lindsay came to be the Great Outsider 
of British films, and yet he remained 
basically a romantic. But a romantic at 
war with reality as he perceived it. 

The clash is apparent in his early 
documentaries, the savage eye turned 
on popular pleasures at a funfair in 
0 Dreamland, the deep empathy with 


Covent Garden workers conveyed by 
Every Day Except Christmas. Over the years 
this tension became more extreme, 
as the hoped-for rebellion in If... never 
happened, and as he wrote in his last 
letter to me, “things never really change 
in England”. And so the unrequited lover 
took on the mask of satirist. 

As Lindsay found his promised land 
increasingly unpromising, he showed 
McDowell’s Mick Travers developing from 
cocky to desperate opportunist in 0 Lucky 
Man! and Britannia Hospital. Youth and 
passion disappeared in a world of lost 
causes, and the humour in these films 
grew darker, the satire more caustic. 

After Britannia Hospital, Lindsay himself 
acquired the image of the cantankerous 
loner. The film took a terrible beating 
at the time, partly because its release 
coincided with the Falklands War, and 
failed to march to the beat of Thatcher’s 
patriotic drum. (No wonder there were 
lines around the block in Buenos Aires.) 
But what almost every critic failed to see 
was that like Lindsay himself, it was 
wounded as well as wounding. 

“Cruel” became the buzzword for 
Bunuel, “bitter” the conditioned reflex to 
Lindsay. The Spaniard was driven to exile 
from his own country, the Britisher 
found himself an exile at home. The 
genuine satirist has always been a rare 
and endangered species, and not just 
because he makes a lot of people angry. 
His satire is a defence against pain, and he 
scolds because he loves. In his last film, 
Lindsay was as unsparing with himself as 
with the society he targeted. There’s self- 
mockery in his self-portrait, he knows the 
role he’s expected to play, but the most 
lasting impression is of something 
wonderfully benign behind the ritual 
severity, like the sense of nostalgia and 
regret behind his account of Mick Travers’ 
progress. “A style is an attitude. An 
attitude is a style." he once wrote. This 
director’s world lives because he followed 
his own commandment to the end. 

Bom Bangalore, India, 17 April 1923; 
died France, 30 August 1994 
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T his article, 1 had better start by saying, 
will not be an ‘objective* review of Is 
That All There Is?, but as personal as the 
film Lindsay Anderson has made. An old 
friend, he asked me to write about it - pro¬ 
vided. of course, that I liked it - because he said 
he “couldn’t think of anyone else who would 
fully understand what I’ve tried to express”. 
And as I like the film very much, I shall try to 
express here how it affected me. the delayed 
echo I hear as I write. 

In 1971 a soon-to-be-defunct American mag¬ 
azine. Cinema, published a monograph by Lind¬ 
say on John Ford - something I had originally 
commissioned, when I was editor of Sight and 
Sound, as the first of a projected series on film 
directors, delayed and then cancelled owing to 
lack of funds. In the introduction that Cinema 
asked me to write, I noted - from the vantage 
point of a California expatriate - that Lindsay 
had always been far more ‘British’ than myself: 
“He is impatient and sometimes furious, but 
remains deeply attached. He will always live 
there, I guess, because like Ford he loves the 
idea of solid, far-reaching roots, and like Ford 
he is fundamentally a secret person. Exile 
involves self-exposure...” 

Well. Lindsay still lives in Britain, of course, 
but he’s a kind of exile anyway. And Is That All 
There Is? tells me first of all. with a degree of self¬ 
exposure new in his work, how he feels about 
it. The film was commissioned by BBC Scotland 
as part of a series called The Director's Place: there 
were no guidelines, just a request for a 50- 
minute account of how he lived and worked. At 
first, having no idea what was expected of him, 
he felt disconcerted. But it was finally liberat¬ 
ing. The film creates its own unexpected form, 
a kind of controlled free association. One 
episode follows another, seemingly isolated, 
but in fact linked by a subtext. 

After an opening shot of a dour, turn-of-the- 
century London block of flats comes the first of 
several intertitles in the style of silent movies, 
used (as in 0 Lucky Man!) to punctuate scenes: 
“Every Day". The next shot shows Lindsay wak¬ 
ing up in bed, switching on his bedside radio 
and being subjected to the first of various 
media bombardments that will provide more 
violent punctuation - salvos of bad news alter¬ 
nating with explosive images. “Every Day” con¬ 
tinues with the director swallowing a few 
prescription pills, then lying almost entombed 
in a bubble bath as he gazes up at the posters of 
his films that decorate the bathroom walls. He 
doesn’t let on what he’s thinking, his eyes are 
veiled, enigmatic, almost saurian, but the tele¬ 
vision in the living room has supplied an 
implicit comment in the form of a peculiarly 
brutal and disgusting clip from Lethal Weapon 3. 
This is (almost) all there is now. 

Preceded by an actual disaster image from 
television, of the floods in Pakistan, the direc¬ 
tor ventures into the street - ‘ventures’ because 
his deliberate but wary pace suggests someone 
who expects the territory to be hostile. But 
here, as he sets out on a round of local chores - 
at the dry cleaners, the wine shop, the super¬ 
market - he is beginning to ‘play’ himself, very 
much a ‘character* ironic and a bit crusty, in 
his exchanges with the shop people. This is 
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In the end: Lindsay 
Anderson in Ms That 
All There ls?\ his 
autobiographical film 
for television, left 



Bursting out: Malcolm 
McDowell as Mick 
Travers in Lindsay 
Anderson’s ‘If../, 
top, and Richard 
Harris in‘This 
Sporting Life’, above 


clearly a ritual: they expect it, Lindsay enjoys it, 
and there’s an affectionately programmed, 
Beckett-like futility to the whole thing. As a 
later hospital visit for a heartbeat check-up sug¬ 
gests, age has made physical inroads, but his 
spiritual eyesight remains as sharp as ever. 

nother intertitle announces “Visitors”, 
and as a succession of friends and col¬ 
leagues - the writers Bernard Kops and 
David Sherwin, a couple of actors, a 
young television producer - drop by the flat, it 
becomes clear that the centre of life is the 
kitchen. As well as more posters on the walls, 
there are a John Wayne collage and a newspa¬ 
per photograph of the Queen Mother, smiling 
with the same terrible sweetness as the actress 
who impersonated her in Britannia Hospital. 
Around the table, improvised conversations cir¬ 
cle the same topics: the unpromising state of 
the world and the rejection of film projects. 
Although downbeat, the tone is oddly cheerful. 
When Lindsay reads aloud to Sherwin various 
letters declining their latest script, it is less to 
commiserate than to mock the pomposity 
and/or stupidity in the responses. 

One eruption occurs, however - not from 
the media, though as startling as a previous 
television image of an exploding washer-dryer. 
Lindsay’s nephew Sandy leans back too far in 
his chair and overbalances. When the others 
laugh, the nephew advances on his uncle in an 
outburst of manic rage and starts pouring the 
contents of a wine bottle over his head. 

Three brief sequences show the director at 
work. With designer Jocelyn Herbert and play¬ 
wright David Storey he talks about the set for 
his production of Stages at the National The¬ 
atre; with BBC producer Andrew Eaton he dis¬ 
cusses About John Ford , the documentary he 
recently wrote and narrated - but the talk is of 
Ford, not himself; and while dictating a bio¬ 
graphical note for the Stages programme, he 
breaks off to comment that he has “not a bad 
record" in the theatre. In each case the tone is 
matter-of-fact, almost throwaway, and refresh¬ 
ingly free of any attempt to ‘explain’ his work or 
to analyse ‘the creative process’. 

A TV news tidbit, about the Queen under fire 
for her wealth, kicks off an engaging scene 
with Lindsay’s cleaning lady, who sings ‘Always 
Look on the Bright Side’, then involves him in 
an absurdly complicated argument about bus 
versus Underground travel in London. A cele 
bration of the ‘ordinary’, and of the salt of the 
earth, its mood connects with some of his early 
documentaries, particularly Every Day Except 
Christmas - just as the epiphany that closes the 
film echoes the finales of If... and 0 Lucky Man! 

The riverboat Connaught moves along the 
Thames, the crowd on board invited by the 
director to a memorial ceremony for two 
actresses, Rachel Roberts and Jill Bennett, who 
were close friends of himself and of each other. 
Among those present we glimpse other friends 
and colleagues: Anthony Page, David Storey. 
David Sherwin. Betsy Blair, Jocelyn Herbert. 
This being a Lindsay Anderson film, the atmos¬ 
phere is anti-funereal, a time to demonstrate 
enduring affection for the lost rather than to 
mourn the loss itself. Alan Price, at an electric 
piano, sings Is That All There Is ?, the song made 


famous by Peggy Lee and just as effective in his | 
own, more openly protesting style. Then ashes i 
and flowers are scattered over the water, with | 
two brief flashbacks intercut - to Jill in a deli-1 
cious moment from Lindsay’s satirical TV film \ 
based on Alan Bennett’s The Old Crowd, and of! 
Rachel in a sombre mood in This Sporting Life . 5 
And the ship sails on... 

This sequence is extraordinarily moving - as 
a salute to two passionately vulnerable, tal¬ 
ented and quirky outsiders who fought a losing 
battle with life. And it’s no coincidence, of 
course, that Lindsay appreciated them so 
deeply. He is still fighting the outsider’s battle 
himself- which is what Is That All There Is? seems 
to me, finally, to be about. 

The world it creates, and the self-portrait of 
the director in that world, has an unmistakable 
aura of alone-ness. But it avoids self-pity. 
Defiance is the keynote, mellower than in If... or 
Britannia Hospital, but no less stubborn. The 
rebellion may have failed, and those schoolboys 
on the roof of college given way to the yuppie 
generation, but Lindsay still leads an opposi¬ 
tion party of one. And the price he has paid for 
remaining faithful to his pungently original, 
shit-kicking talent is to have made only six fea¬ 
ture films in 30 years. Most British directors of 
his generation have made at least twice that 
number, and while less may be more in Lind¬ 
say’s case, the record seems only marginally 
less frustrating for that. So does the fact that he 
has done notable work in the theatre; films 
have always been his ruling passion. From time 
to time, over the years, I’ve heard the com¬ 
ment, “Lindsay doesn’t make it easy for him¬ 
self.” This, of course, is only a way of asking 
why he doesn’t compromise, and overlooks a 
basic point. If compromise were in his nature, 
Lindsay would never have made the films he 
has succeeded in making. 

ike Ford, his favourite director. Lindsay 
is part rebel and part traditionalist. But 
where Ford’s lack of sympathy with con¬ 
temporary life led him to a poetic ideali¬ 
sation of the past, Lindsay’s distaste for an age 
of moral shabbiness and closed hearts has fired 
him to attack it directly. Shock tactics have 
always been his preferred weapon: the incon¬ 
gruous or violent imagery that suddenly deto¬ 
nates in the middle of scenes of “Every Day", 
the shots of starving Somalian children inter¬ 
rupting a vista of supermarket plenty. And very 
occasionally there’s the shock of nostalgia, like 
the still photograph that ends this film, a 
youthful Lindsay who stands waving from sea¬ 
side rocks. It comes as a reminder of the long 
road travelled, from a time when the view was 
more open and encouraging than it is today. 

But the last delayed echo I hear is of unre¬ 
quited love, for a country of the mind, the bet¬ 
ter place that he would like England to be - and 
that in the 60s optimism of If... he thought it 
might become. Slow dissolve, and it turned into 
Britannia Hospital. Now, even if he asks Is That All 
There Is?, he carries on regardless, finding 
moments of comfort and solidarity where he 
can, and for the rest of the time, keeping his 
finger on the trigger. 

7s That All There Is?' was shown on 17 September. 

A full appreciation will be published in due course 
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A FLM DIARY BY LARRY GROSS 
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One day in 1988 I visited Walter Hill at 
Carolco, where he was finishing Johnny 
Handsome . Snooping around his desk, I picked 
up a script the company had bought from John 
Milius about the Indian war chief, Geronimo. 
Walter expressed his interest in doing the film, 
but was pessimistic about the chances of it ever 
happening. Westerns, especially ones centred 
on Indians, were out of fashion. 

Four years later. Walter and his producer 
Neil Canton screened another just-finished film 
for me. Trespass . At lunch, Walter mentioned his 
rewrite of Geronimo, which, in the post-Dances 
with Wolves world, was in active development at 
Columbia Pictures. Timidly, I asked to look at it 
and proposed some changes. We made a deal 
with Columbia and I spent the next six or eight 
months rewriting the script with Walter. By the 
beginning of 1993, Wes Studi had been signed 
to play Geronimo, after impressing Walter as 
the villainous Magua in Michael Mann’s The Last 
of the Mohicans. To play the cavalry officer (Gate 
wood) who befriended and ultimately captured 
Geronimo, Walter had chosen Jason Patric, a 
young actor everyone in Hollywood believes in, 
but who does few pictures and has never had a 
hit. Still, in the spring of 1993, with the script 
mainly finished and the two principal parts 
cast, Columbia found ways of not letting Wal¬ 
ter start the picture. Two major roles remained 
to be cast - one. General George Crook, who 
went down in history as “the general who 
couldn’t catch Geronimo”; the other the leg¬ 
endary scout and Indian fighter Charlie Sieber. 
28 March 1993 I’m flying to London to work with 
Andrei Konchalovsky on rewrites of a project 
called The Royal Way - an adaptation of a novel 
by Andre Malraux. I like the project and Kon¬ 
chalovsky a lot, but as I arrive in London a part 
of me is focused on events back in LA. Walter 
Hill is trying to cast Geronimo and get Columbia 
to let him start the picture. We have been work¬ 
ing on the script for a year, and all through 
that time Columbia has insisted on wanting to 
do it. But there is endless talk about the casting 
and the script - and you can never tell whether 
it’s all just smoke to keep from having to start. 
6 April Walter Hill is flying from LA to Robert 
Duvall’s ranch to offer him the part of Sieber. 
My heart soars like a hawk. All writers fantasise 
about having their dialogue transformed by 
the likes of Duvall. 


9 April Duvall commits to Geronimo. Walter 
sounds excited, excitement mixed with fear. In 
my London hotel room. I’m slightly off my 
rocker with hope. Return to LA tomorrow. 

17 April At the end of the afternoon, more good 
news: Gene Hackman is to play General Crook. 
I say to myself, “Now we have Hackman and 
Duvall, there’s no way they won’t let us make 
the movie,” but another voice reminds me this 
is not necessarily true. We’re still a $40 million 
Western with Jason Patric and a man named 
Wes Studi in the lead roles. From the studio’s 
standpoint, Hackman and Duvall are beautiful 
wallpaper. 

Many years ago I tried to develop a script 
with Dustin Hoffman. The constant reference 
points in his conversations about acting were 
the two best friends he had made in the theatre 
in New York in the late 50s - Gene Hackman 
and Robert Duvall. They were on screen to¬ 
gether momentarily in The Conversation, but at 
no other time, and there they didn’t have real 
scenes to play. Hackman and Duvall on screen 
at the same time is a little like mixing with roy¬ 
alty. Of course the downside is that if nothing 
special comes of it, it’s all on your head. 

22 April Yesterday Jason Patric and I had our sec¬ 
ond long drink at the bar of the Four Seasons 
Hotel, discussing the state of Geronimo. He, in 
good 90s actor mode, stuck to club soda. I con¬ 
tinue to like Jason. He has a basic concern that 
it’s impossible not to sympathise with: “Let me 
have something memorable to say opposite 
Duvall and Hackman, give me ways to make my 
scenes with them better. Don’t let me disap¬ 
pear.” You can write this off as actor insecurity, 
but in fact it’s completely correct. Movies need 
balance. Jason’s Gatewood is in many ways the 
moral centre of the drama and he has to be able 
to stand up to these formidable supporting 
players. If the audience is focused on them and 
not on him, we’ve failed to do our job. 

25 April Walter and the cast and crew have been 
in Utah preparing to shoot for several weeks, 
yet despite all this time and effort, the film has 
still not received its green light. No one thinks 
we won’t get it, but there is considerable anxi¬ 
ety. I’ve been summoned to work on a last pol¬ 
ish on the script with Walter and Neil Canton. 

It’s a long hike from LA to the location in 
Moab. You have to fly into Provo or some 
airstrip in Colorado and then drive for four 


hours. The red rock of Utah commands the eye. 
Of course, the events we’re filming took place 
many miles to the south, in what is now Ari¬ 
zona and New Mexico. But once you see these 
stunning vistas, their reality takes over. 

Similarly with Wes Studi as Geronimo. I met 
him tonight, in the bar where the cast and crew 
hang out in off-hours. He’s a gentle man who 
has nothing obvious in common with the crea¬ 
ture who took scalps so enthusiastically in The 
Last of the Mohicans, but I’ve seen him in costume 
as Geronimo with prosthetic make-up to age 
and rough up his appearance, and despite his 
being 20 years too young for the part, you start 
to think of Geronimo as this man. Like the 
landscape, he has authority. 

27 April I have glints of scary optimism about 
how Geronimo might turn out (optimism has to 
be scary on a film of this size, because it might 
be a symptom of massive self-delusion). But 
more than any movie Walter has done in the 11 
years I’ve known him, and certainly more than 
on our three previous films together, he not 
only knows exactly how to make this film, but 
is including far more of himself - his heart and 
soul and his convictions about life, so to speak. 
And almost as important as this, I think his 
inclinations and dispositions match the story 
and the material. His instincts will serve him. 
Walter deeply loves these nineteenth-century 
people in a way I’m not sure he ever loves his 
modern characters. And his aesthetic commit¬ 
ments to reticence and suggestion in character¬ 
isation is truer to these people than in some 
other cases. 

29 April Today we heard reactions to the new 
polish of the script from Jason, from Kevin 
Jones - Columbia’s point man on the movie - 
and from several other interested parties. They 
like what we gave them, with fewer caveats 
than I expected. All through this process, I have 
waited fearfully for the studio to want some 
ludicrous happy ending where Geronimo wins, 
or some ludicrous caricaturing of the cavalry so 
we’ll have trivial rooting for the Indians, or a 
removal of all indications of Geronimo’s capac¬ 
ity for cruelty. The surprising and, to me. mys¬ 
terious truth is that the studio has not once 
asked to go in an overtly stupid direction. It 
helps that our producer is a brother of the stu¬ 
dio head, but he could equally be used as the 
defender of bad ideas and they’ve never asked 
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him to play that part. I can truthfully say that 
we’ve had fewer bad suggestions from the stu¬ 
dio on this film than on any I’ve worked on. 
I could credit this to Kevin Jones’ considerable 
intelligence, but I’ve also seen Kevin carry 
inane water on other projects when he was told 
to. The truth is that someone at the top has 
thrown up their hands and conceded that the 
movie can never be good and be ‘easily* com¬ 
mercial. and that the less risky and more com¬ 
mercial option is to make it as good as we can. 
30 April We have a green light. Hallelujah. In the 
afternoon visited Fort San Carlos and then rode 
out to look at other locations. 

Walter Hill is the best person I know at man¬ 
aging to be a power player in the everyday 
grind of making a film. Michael Mann once 
described him to me with a phrase whose 
accuracy everyone who knows Walter would 
acknowledge: a straight shooter. An enormous 
number of people work together on a film and 
that sometimes seems like an enormous vari¬ 


ety of provocations for making the film 
mediocre, turning what you work on into 
something you can explain equally easily to 
all your collaborators. The glamorous, much 
admired ‘genius’ of a director lies in his or her 
ability to use this collectivity or to deny or for¬ 
get it at key moments. In this, the director is a 
political creature in a Platonic or Machiavellian 
sense, at once exploiter, liberator, limiter and 
enabler of the group, both its servant and its 
master. Walter gets this through his fingertips. 
1 May Walter and I discuss a favourite topic - the 
endless mysteries of casting, though some mis¬ 
takes are not mysterious and would, you might 
think, be avoidable. I remarked that casting 
soft, rural, even slightly bovine Debra Winger - 
a consummate naturalistic lower-middle-class 
type - as neurasthenic Kit Moresby in The 
Sheltering Sky (a part calling for a sexed-up 
Katharine Hepburn) was as dumb as. say, cast¬ 
ing John Wayne to play Clarence Darrow. Wal¬ 
ter laughed and started considering Wayne, 


who is one of his all-time favourites in Ford or 
Hawks, but as Walter remarked about his limi¬ 
tations with dialogue, “I don’t think you can 
even imagine Wayne playing a reporter." 

Walter, Neil and the cast and crew have 
left Moab for the extreme desert locations 
near Provo. I’m heading back to LA. A movie is 
a train whose speed and power, made up of 
money and collective desire, often crush preci¬ 
sion, subtlety and grace. As of now, in the 
famous phrase of Hollywood lawyer Jake 
Bloom, “The train has sailed." 

9 May Long phone discussion with Walter. The 
first week’s work was spoiled, as far as schedule 
and efficiency go, by rain, sudden thunder 
showers and flash floods making the paths to 
locations impassable. You pay for the beauty of 
these remote places in unforeseeable ways. 
Such are the endless trade-offs of the process. 

Walter has some leeriness about Jason 
Patric’s proclivity for a lot of takes. There was a 
decision to hack some stuff out of the script for 
budgetary reasons - none of which I miss, 
except Mrs Gatewood. It might have enriched 
the film to have had a break from war, but 
I have to admit that we can live without it. 
Where Jason feels we’re weak is in the final 
scenes that involve him being sent out to cap¬ 
ture Geronimo, the last time. He’s not wrong. 

Watched a good video print of Stagecoach at a 
friend’s. Admittedly, I’m highly vulnerable to 
this movie at the moment, but I’m still flabber¬ 
gasted. It all goes by in around 92 minutes: 
Dickensian - even Shakespearean - richness of 
character and attitude but nevertheless manag¬ 
ing to be a conventional commercial film of its 
era. There’s a relentless visual inventiveness in 
telling a story and particularly in responding to 
landscape: the mastery is in the sense of space 
as drama. Ford is one of the few geniuses of the 
medium in this regard. The straightforward¬ 
ness of his conceptions of life and people is no 
more limiting to his genius than it is to Shake¬ 
speare’s. The economy with which so many 
different emotional states are conveyed, the 
extremes of rigidity, grandiloquence, fear, 
weakness, bravery, corruption. The film is 
humanly, astonishingly diverse - as Godard 
said of Bresson’s Au Hasard Balthazar, “The world 
in an hour and a half." I spoke of seeing it to 
Walter, who said, “That’s the right one to be 
thinking of, that’s for sure." 

12 May The closest thing to studio ‘problems’ 
has surfaced. Suddenly there’s talk that we 
might not be politically correct enough in our 
handling of the Indians. I get the depressing 
feeling that Kevin Jones hopes we’re making 
the Native American version of Boyz N the Hood. 
As an old sympathiser with the worldwide 
international communist movement. I find the 
implication that I’d work on a film unsympa¬ 
thetic to the Indians personally offensive. But 
I also have to remind Kevin that fairness to the 
Indian side of the story should not mean 
beautification. That’s condescension. That’s 
ahistorical. That’s not what we’re doing. Kevin 
is vainly searching, I know, for some bullet to 
make the movie more acceptable, more ‘fun’ 
for the audience. It’s that old curse called ‘root¬ 
ing interest’ - the studio’s concern for the 
moral security of the audience as they chow ► 
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< down on their popcorn. But we’re not telling 
the story of the spiritual Sioux, we’re telling 
the story of the Apache; the Spartans, not the 
Athenians. Their art was war. That’s the way 
things are. We’re also having a huge fight 
because in the final scene on the mountain 
between Gatewood and Geronimo, a cross is 
shown sympathetically. Suddenly Kevin is 
afraid we’re depicting Geronimo as converting 
to fundamentalist Christianity. This would 
offend both Native American politicos and fun¬ 
damentalist Christians. 1 promised, as a dyed- 
in-the-wool atheist, that this would not be the 
impression of the scene as shot. I then reported 
the meeting to Walter. He told me to have my 
bags ready - I may be heading back to Moab. 
16 May Spoke with Walter. His chief concern at 
the moment is getting along day-to-day with 
Jason Patric. Jason is full of worries. The good 
news is that they’re never trivially self-serving 
-Jason always has at least part of his eye on the 
good of the movie. But having the star be 
unhappy never fails to complicate things. Also, 
the studio has some doubts about Jason, appar¬ 
ently: dourness, one-note-ness. Walter believes 
Jason will work and so do I - not that it matters. 
1 believe he adds certain ‘bent’ moments, 
fringes to the character. 

18 May Back in Moab. Walter. Neil and I spent 
the day creating a funeral sequence after the 
Apache scouts help defeat some Mexican sol¬ 
diers [eventually cut from the film], with a 
fairly long oration by Gatewood, to which Jason 
contributed some good suggestions. Jason’s 
judgment is essentially sound. 

But grappling with Jason’s angst and assess¬ 
ing the strengths and weaknesses of his acting 
method is Walter’s biggest ‘problem’ on the 
movie - and also, of course, his richest creative 
opportunity. Jason’s potential is so enormous 
that it is frustrating not to have full, unstopped 
access to it. The name we can’t help but invoke 
in comparison is Brando. The footage I saw of 
Jason being tough with the sheriff and his 
posse was highly encouraging, the best I’ve 
seen so far. The Southern accent raises hackles 
for a second and then you accept it - or I’m fool¬ 
ing myself, but I don’t think so. Jason’s gentle¬ 
ness in the role is intriguing. You haven’t seen 
this character before. There is a fair amount of 
good acting in the world, but little good acting 
is original. 

I’m headed back to LA with a paradox. Wal¬ 
ter Hill, in some ways a political conservative 
and always sympathetic to Hollywood’s conser¬ 
vative aesthetic programme, is at this moment 
of Hollywood’s relentless march to the right 
making his most avowedly socially critical film, 
a film implicitly critical of all previous depic¬ 
tions of white/Native American relations. Of 
course, he would say he’s being as critical of old- 
fashioned Hollywood liberalism as he is of old- 
fashioned Hollywood racism. Still, his timing 
couldn’t be more odd. 

24 May In Moab I made a terrifying discovery: 
Geronimo could be a very good film, even an 
important one. This immediately provoked dis¬ 
turbance and worry. Once before with Walter, 
with Streets of Fire, there was a chance of some¬ 
thing great. but early, fundamental disappoint¬ 
ment with key personnel (in that case the star. 


The studio has some doubts about 
Jason: dourness, one-note-ness. 
Walter believes Jason will work 
and so do I - not that it matters 



Cavalry triumph: Jason Patric, who captures Geronimo 


Michael Par£) steeled all of us to face the chance 
that it might not turn out that way. 

But here I am in Moab. in a vast canyon 
ringed by magnificent walls of rock, standing 
in broiling heat next to Walter and the camera 
crew, and Gatewood’s cavalry detail is travel¬ 
ling towards the camera. And I know that Jason 
Patric is demanding of himself that he give 
more than the conventional hero performance, 
and I contemplate the possible chemistry 
between Hackman and Duvall and Wes. and 
suddenly the magnitude of it all - the situa¬ 
tion, and the protagonists in our story - dawns 
on me in a way that never had in the previous 
year of working on the script. All movies 
change when you shoot them. Some of them 
diminish, but this one, as soon as you place it in 
its physical visual setting, expands phenome¬ 
nally. It is immediately about history, about 
race, about the fundamental visual symbols of 
the nation. Now I realise that the number of 
creative questions to be juggled smartly is 
immense and that there are innumerable ways 
to fail - the potential for failure to live up to 
what we’re dealing with is everywhere. Indeed, 
the unusually real chance of producing a great 
film makes the likelihood of failure more con¬ 
crete. It’s as if we’re climbing the highest and 
coldest of mountains - we’re well trained and 
experienced, but there is still the maximum 
number of opportunities to slip and fall. 

29 June Chat with Walter by phone. He describes 
his pleasure and satisfaction at working with 
Gene Hackman. Directors’ reports of Hackman 
are remarkably consistent - they all love him: 
his self-possession and discipline and lack of 
irrelevant histrionics. On the business front, 
Columbia has made Geronimo into a Christmas 
picture, probable release date 10 December. 
Wolf, the Jack Nicholson/Mike Nichols movie, is 
taking longer to finish than anticipated and 
can’t be the Christmas movie they hoped for. 
It’s good in that it means they’ll spend some of 
Wolfs budget advertising our film; not so good 
in that there will be a drastically curtailed post¬ 
production period. 

10 July Walter called from Moab. He was opti¬ 
mistic about a reel of cut film he’d seen and 
expects to be back in LA at the end of next 
week. He said some scenes need reworking: the 
‘new’ idea is that Sieber die in the shoot-out 
with the bounty hunters (Glanton and the Tex¬ 


ans are Walter’s homage to - or lift from, if you 
prefer - Cormac McCarthy’s novel Blood Merid¬ 
ian, a book he holds in high esteem). The other 
idea that appears to be evolving is that Crook’s 
big farewell scene, which was always written 
to be played with Gatewood, is to be played 
between Crook and Sieber. Walter and I ex¬ 
changed passes at these scenes by fax. 

19 July Went to the Columbia lot. Saw Hackman 
as General Crook bidding farewell to his old 
friend and scout Charlie Sieber, played by 
Duvall. In the way this scene was written, 
I wasn’t able to get everything into it that 
I wanted. It’s done with the reticence character¬ 
istic of Walter, but as elsewhere in the movie, 
what is too reticent for other kinds of stories is 
probably historically legitimate here. Also, the 
confrontation I perhaps want out of this scene 
will come in the final scene between Gatewood 
and General Miles. 

20 July Met with Kevin Jones and talked about 
how Columbia plans to sell the movie. He says 
people won’t want to be told they’re seeing a 
history lesson. A lot of fumphing about high¬ 
brow ‘high road’ messages to consumers and 
whether that ever works. 

Go over to the set and watch Walter shooting 
the dance scene, quite cut down from what it 
was. Walter caroms around the big camera rig, 
arms a-swinging, burlesquing the cautious 
period dance forms. I can remember him doing 
the same routine during the musical numbers 
for 48 Hrs. 11 years ago. He learned explicitly 
from Ford, “You have to put songs and musical 
numbers into these things”, and I don’t think 
there has been a single one of his films without 
a musical performance. And of course The War¬ 
riors and Streets of Fire are virtually musicals. 
Would anyone be prepared for the high esteem 
Walter holds Minnelli in? That’s the aesthete 
side of him he enjoys denying. 

25 July Met with Jason and Walter at a lunch 
place in Brentwood, where we talked about 
how to structure the cantina shoot-out. What 
Walter and I respond to in talking with Jason 
about the scene is that while he’s as self- 
absorbed as any would-be movie star, he’s also 
genuinely interested in coming up with a good 
bit of business for the other actors. He believes 
that the stronger the other actors, the better 
off he is - which of course is true. Jason has a 
generous spirit. Other topics arose: Walter is 
concerned, rightly, that the wrong kind of pub¬ 
lic relations campaign might be set in motion 
by some political lobby because of the movie’s 
depiction of Indians. The Apaches are highly 
violent in the film and that may not be in some 
political interests. 

1 August On this final day of shooting, Robert 
Duvall dies on the cantina floor. He improvises 
his own dying words and it’s what every writer 
hopes will happen - he makes the scene better. 
He does it in two takes and when Walter tells 
him that they have it, he exults at how quick he 
is. As he is dismissed, the crew applauds. 

On wrap day you feel the strange poignancy 
of watching 50 men and women who’ve worn 
the weighty halter of the movie on their shoul¬ 
ders remove it and return half-dazed to the so- 
called real world. On the simplest level, a 
community abruptly dissolves, but it’s more 
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mysterious than that. Walter terms it a “Borge¬ 
sian" experience, an enigmatic second world 
that has become so real but now evaporates. 
Costumes and sets disappear, and also patterns, 
rhythms, concerns, relationships. 

2 August Hiked over to Walter’s house and 
watched a more than four-hour long rough 
assembly of Geronimo on a big advent screen. 
Came home and told my wife that today she 
had reasons to be proud that she was married 
to me; called my mother and said that this 
would be the finished film I would seriously 
regret my father was not alive to see. 

Geronimo is classical cinema in a powerful 
way untypical of American mainstream cin¬ 
ema of 1993. It is also Walter’s pessimistic view 
of human nature. Violence, Nature and History. 
When I watch the finest moments, 1 feel it is a 
great lament, like the visions of biblical poets, 
like the Homeric images of the funeral pyres 
after Hector attacks the Greeks. This is Walter’s 
Greek movie. But it is also important in its insis¬ 
tence on the implacable facts of race and terri¬ 
tory. This is the only film I can think of in 1993 
Hollywood (except perhaps Schindler's List , 
which I haven’t yet seen) that alludes to the 
tragic events in Yugoslavia and the Middle East. 

The first big surprise is how enjoyable Jason 
Patric is. He is a romantic presence, but without 
any conventional romantic acts to perform. 
This produces an uncanny effect - I’m so glad 
the studio made us cut out Mrs Gatewood. 
Jason’s accent, and the rest of the detail of his 
performance, are what I always hoped they 
would be: original. 

The next big component of the film’s effect 
are the landscapes. Walter and cinematogra¬ 
pher Lloyd Ahearn have come up with a succes¬ 
sion of sweeping, evocative images that are the 
blood and bone of the film. The landscape 
establishes the timeless element behind the 
specific historical forces that are in conflict. 
And the landscape’s beauty is harsh and cruel 
and forbidding in a way that enriches the 
meaning of the story. The Apache and the cav¬ 
alry are locked in an implacable dispute, and 
this implacability is echoed by the landscape. 
Geronimo’s is also a very great performance. 

Now come the problems. There is the obvi¬ 
ous drama of cutting an hour and a half out of 


the film. There is the realm of human affairs 
the film doesn’t touch - there’s no sexuality in 
it at all. But the film’s austerity is what lifts it 
‘beyond’ itself in extraordinary ways. It is intel¬ 
ligent in a thoroughly cinematic way. 

My reactions to what I’m seeing are compli¬ 
cated by the fact that the movie is emphatically 
not ‘mine’. The screenwriter’s role is almost 
always unclear, and nowhere more so than 
with Walter and me. Walter rewrites a great 
deal of what I write, but at the same time con¬ 
sults me far more than most writers would be 
consulted on what can only be termed ‘pro- 
directorial’ decisions. Now we’ll be closely 
involved in making choices about the editing. 
I think the film is good, but I am too close to 
know. Yet I’ve smelled defeat before and I don’t 
smell it here. 

3 August All of us know that writing never suc¬ 
ceeds as therapy. What we neglect to say is that 
we wish that it did. When people discuss what 
blocks them, they ought to mention the teas¬ 
ing offer of therapeutic release that writing 
never quite delivers. Yes, writers deal with their 
angst in their work, and sometimes a degree of 
adroitness in handling those issues is a kick, 
but in reality writing is mainly enjoyable as a 
temporary escape from one’s problems, not an 
incisive dealing with them. 

The rightness of Geronimo as subject matter 
for Walter lies not just in its seriousness as 
American history, but also in the way the 
importance of the themes elicits ambivalence 
in him at a primal level. Walter didn’t go after 
the task of expressing his personal angst; he 
was interested in the story, and the story fed on 
divisions and complications in his own feel¬ 
ings. But the film also moves outside the limits 
of Walter’s personal opinions, or stretches to 
include contradictions in his opinions. The love 
of the cavalry and the liberal intent of being 
‘fair to the Indians’ fight to an extraordinary 
standstill in this movie, while the historical 
process sweeps over both sides in the conflict. 
29 August Saw the two-and-a-half-hour cut of 
Geronimo. Some good news, some less. The 
Turkey Creek section is starting to work much 
better, Hackman and Duvall have been 
enhanced. But the movie still feels long. The 
reason for this is that it doesn’t have melo- 


Songs of experience: Gene Hackman as General Crook, who never caught Geronimo, left; Robert Duvall as Charlie Sieber, right 


dramatic suspense. You are not led forward by 
a mystery, by a problem that needs to be 
resolved. Expectation, suspense, ‘development’ 
are not what is happening in the film. 

22 September Yesterday Geronimo was seen in the 
form that must by approved by the Columbia 
brass if it’s to make the December date. Today 
Kevin Jones joined Walter, Neil Canton and me 
at lunch. Kevin confirmed that the brass would 
accept the film in this form. Walter gruffly said 
“They better". Kevin gave me a ride from the 
restaurant. As we were about to get into his car. 
he said, “I have one thing to say". And then, 
with a wave of his large hand against his fore¬ 
head. he added one word: “Phew". 

5 November Another Geronimo screening, for LA 
lead press. Here was an audience of ‘real’ peo¬ 
ple and I enjoyed the film more than I ever had. 
Ry Cooder’s score, which I had had some early 
reservations about, was working in the final 
mix to a degree I was unprepared for. The nov¬ 
elty of the film’s ascetic, disciplined way of 
arousing emotion continues to impress. 

25 November Opening in three weeks, of course 
our teeth chatter. Walter made the best state¬ 
ment: “If it does lousy. I’ve been through that. If 
it does great. I’ve been through that too. I just 
wish I could go to sleep for three weeks and 
when they wake me up, it’s all over." 

3 December Geronimo last night at the Academy. 
I hugged Wes Studi, who was having a good 
night. Jason Patric departed early. I think he 
was disappointed. And another cloud pre¬ 
sented itself: the Hollywood players who came 
up to congratulate me were all puzzled by the 
film’s seriousness. Not quite what they expect 
from Walter. This is the factor that can never be 
calculated in critical and public reaction to 
your work - what the context of their view of 
you was in the first place. 

10 December Most reviews have come in now 
and are moderately to very favourable. Janet 
Maslin, arguably the most important critic in 
the country, slammed the film. Bille August, 
with whom I’m working, chuckles about her, 
how she hated The Best Intentions. “She’s so 
mean,” he says. Is she worse than that? Has she 
hurt the movie? 

17 December The opening numbers are not good 
and I feel the dull roar of Geronimo not making 
money at the box office. The euphoria about 
Schindler's List is rising. Our holocaust film is too 
close to home for people to take notice. Try not 
to be petty. I hope Spielberg’s film is every bit as 
great as everyone is saying. 

Just before our film opened, Ted Turner 
aired his television movie biography of Geron¬ 
imo to the biggest audience in the history of his 
channel. And people have come up to me and 
asked if the advertising they saw for the film 
was meant for the TV movie, and if that was 
what I’d worked on. If LA people are confused 
between the two pieces of work, imagine the 
confusion in Des Moines. “Turner stole your 
audience," one agent put it succinctly. But the 
science of what went wrong is a dark hole one 
can truly get lost in. Walter has strong interest 
from United Artists for his screenplay about 
Wild Bill Hickock. Everyone knows their 
marching orders. On to the next. 

‘ Geronimo' opens in London only on 14 October 
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• 44 N is not difficult to make 
successful films which cater 
to the box office alone. The difficulty 
arises when purposeful films have 
to be shaped to succeed at the box 
office." Guru Dutt 
On the morning of Saturday 10 
October 1964, Guru Dutt’s friends 
broke down his bedroom door to 
discover that he had committed 
suicide. He had spent the previous 
evening with scriptwriter and 
director Abrar Alvi, one of his closest 
collaborators, who had read him 
the final scene of the film they were 
working on. It described the death 
of the heroine who, abandoned by 
her sister and everyone else, shuts 
herself away in a deranged state 
of loneliness. When asked by his 
friend what he thought, Dutt 


replied, 44 You know, Abrar, I have a 
fear that some day I might go mad. 
Loneliness can be very oppressive/' 
Guru Dutt joined the film industry 
at the age of 19 in 1944, and in the 
following 20 years acted in 17 films 
and directed nine. He was arguably 
India’s finest director of song- 
pictures (musicals). Whether Dutt 
was turning his attention to high- 
society life as in ‘Mr and Mrs ’55', 
to middle-class prejudice in 4 Aar 
Paar’ (‘From One Side to the Other’) 
or to the decadent late nineteenth- 
century feudal order of Bengal 
as in ‘Sahib, Bibi Aur Ghulam’ 
('Master, Mistress and Servant’), 
he displayed a vivid creativity. 

He opened up new avenues in the 
use of camera movements and 
editing; expressionist lighting, 


melodrama and mesmerising 
musical numbers are key ingredients 
of his cinema. He was the first 
Indian director to use songs to drive 
the narrative rather than simply as 
musical interludes. 

But below the light surface 
gloss of some of Dutt’s films lurks 
a brooding discontent with the 
status quo. His greatest success was 
‘Pyaasa’ (Eternal Thirst), the story 
of an unsuccessful poet, played by 
Dutt himself, and his search for love 
and fame. ‘Kaagaz Ke Phool’ (‘Paper 
Flowers’), India’s first CinemaScope 
film, was a semi-autobiographical 
fantasy about a failed director. 

Its commercial failure stopped 
Dutt from taking credits for his 
later films; today it is regarded as 
a classic of Indian cinema. 


As Guru Dutt's moving melodramas are screened in Britain, Pervaiz Khan, 
Nasreen Munni Kabirand Ashish Rajadhyaksha reflect on his achievement 
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Pervaiz Khan: Perhaps we could begin by look¬ 
ing at Dutt’s position in the Indian film indus¬ 
try of the 50s, the decade in which most of his 
films were made. 

Nasreen Munni Kabir: Dutt began his career 
in the mid-40s, working as an assistant within 
the studio system, which meant he learned his 
craft through the established institutions. He 
gained an understanding of the benefits of hav¬ 
ing a team working for you, permanently on 
the payroll. When he made his first film, Baazi 
(A Game of Chance) in 1951, he faced stiff compe¬ 
tition from films such as Raj Kapoor’s block¬ 
buster Awaara (The Vagabond). Dutt’s Pyaasa was 
released in the same year as Mehboob Khan’s 
Mother India. So Dutt was working at a time 
when the great names of Indian cinema were 
also making films: Mehboob Khan, Bimal Roy, 
V. Shantaram and Raj Kapoor. 

Ashish Rajadhyaksha: Kapoor. Khan and 
Shantaram all perpetuated the studio system in 
an era that was post-studio. Dutt didn’t quite 
own a studio himself, but he did have a pro¬ 
duction company. The Second World War, and 
the arrival of the black market, saw a boom in 
the Indian economy, so it was at the end of the 
Second World War rather than with Indepen¬ 
dence that the Indian film industry changed. 
The studio system was demolished by a genera¬ 
tion of so-called independent entrepreneurs - 
men who had made a lot of money out of the 


black economy and wanted to invest it in the 
film industry. These entrepreneurs were not 
interested in owning studios with a lot of peo¬ 
ple on the payroll - they wanted quick profits 
from one-off investments and so were willing 
to pay astronomical sums to stars, directors and 
so on. on a freelance basis. This process soon 
undermined the old-style studio system. The 
directors you mentioned all tried to sustain the 
studio system so they could make their own 
films rather than having to work willy-nilly on 
a variety of projects. 

NMK: At the time Dutt was regarded as 
good but not exceptional, because competition 
was so fierce. As an actor he was never a star 
like Dev Anand, Dilip Kumar or Raj Kapoor. 
Mehboob Khan liked Dutt’s films, and at a time 
when he never let out his studio to other direc¬ 
tors, he allowed Dutt to shoot Mr and Mrs ’55 
there. His contemporaries respected him - they 
thought he was a Bengali at a time when the 
dominant film-makers were Bengali or Punjabi. 

AR: Dutt actually belonged to a community 
of 8,000 - 10,000 in Bangalore. Their name for 
themselves means ‘us’, as opposed to ‘them’. 
This community had a remarkable effect on 
cinema - contemporary film-makers such as 
Girish Karnad and Shyam Benegal also belong 
to it. Dutt was born in Bangalore and then 
lived in Calcutta until he went to join Uday 
Shankar’s dance company in Almora. He ► 
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In CinemaScope: ‘Paper 
Flowers’, a fantasy about 
the film industry and failure 



GURUDUTT 



◄ dropped his surname, Pudukone, and delib¬ 
erately became Guru Dutt, taking on a Bengali 
idiom, a Bengali association. 

PK: What are the particular characteristics 
of Dutt’s cinema? 

AR: In a film like Pyaasa, you have an extraor¬ 
dinary mixture. It is set in Calcutta, there are a 
couple of lines of dialogue in Bengali, the film 
deals with Urdu poetry, therefore decadent 
Lucknow, and there is a corrupt businessman 
who is clearly from Bombay. In a sense Dutt cre¬ 
ated an all-Indian space. By the mid-50s Satyajit 
Ray had started his work and the question of 
regional rooting, of being a Bengali film-maker 
working in a defined area, was being addressed. 
It was a policy supported by the state - at 
around that time India was dividing itself into 
states and the meaning of regionalism was a 
matter for debate. In most areas, cinema took 
on the burden of representing regional iden¬ 
tity. Dutt’s work is exceptional in that it gives a 
sense of all India, not the India of any defined 
region, but a reflection of his own experience 
of having lived in Bangalore, Calcutta, Almora, 
Pune and Bombay. 

NMK: I think people still find Dutt’s films 
exciting because his characters are psychologi¬ 
cally complex in the context of Indian cinema. 
His people are human, full of dilemmas, confu¬ 
sion and contradictions, outsiders who are 
incapable of fighting the system or what the 
system represents. Kapoor, in comparison, pre¬ 
sents much more black and white situations. 

AR: The India of Guru Dutt becomes a sys¬ 
tem against which he had to define his exis¬ 
tence, an India which had fallen short of the 
pre-Independence vision, from which he was 
exiled, from which he had to go away and 
invent his utopia or define for himself a com¬ 
pletely different sense of belonging. He 
addressed this question in a consistent way 
across different genres - for instance, in Mr and 


Mrs ’55 he deals with it through the character 
he plays, an outsider who has to be accepted by 
a clearly pre-Independence class system. 

PK: How did melodrama develop? 

AR: Ever since there was melodrama in 
Indian cinema, roughly from the beginning of 
sound, it has been linked to the question of 
nationalism. Before Independence it was a 
vehicle for the expression of a national utopia. 
The nation became a stand-in for a variety 
of different things to do with belonging: 
the patriarchal system, the community, the 
mother and so on. Come Independence, the 
national utopia, the dreams of the future that 
had been present in pre-Independence cinema 
became a reality. 

NMK: I don’t think realism interests audi¬ 
ences in India. Dutt, Kapoor and Khan were all 
aware of this. 

AR: A film like Sahib, Bibi Aur Ghulam best 
compares with Satyajit Ray’s Jalsaghar (The Music 
Room). Why is it that today Sahib, Bibi Aur Ghulam 
is considered a much more accurate depiction 
of the degenerate nineteenth-century feudal 
order than Ray’s film? I think it is because Dutt 
took his film into the melodramatic, going 
beyond the literary social reform moorings Ray 
was locked into. The thing that makes Dutt 
stand out within his generation is that his cin¬ 
ema leans towards the epic. 

PK: Dutt invested a great deal of time, energy 
and finance in Kaagaz Ke Phool. How did he take 
the film’s failure at the box office? 

NMK: V. K. Murthy, the cinematographer, 
said that as a rule Dutt would come on set and 
if he didn’t find the first shot of a scene, he 
couldn’t shoot. Once he found the first shot and 
it went well, he knew every shot. Kaifi Azmi, 
the songwriter, told me that the problem with 
Kaagaz Ke Phool was that Dutt was unclear about 
what he wanted to do. The story kept changing, 
he kept cutting and adding, cutting and 


Born 9 July 1925; 
died 10 October 1964 
Baazi (A Game of Chance) 
1951 

Jaal (The Net) 1952 
Baaz (The Hawk) 1953 
AarPaar (From One Side 
to the Other) 1954 

Mr and Mrs'55 1955 
Pyaasa (Eternal Thirst) 
1957 

Kaagaz Ke Phool 

(Paper Flowers) 1959 

Chaudvin Ka Chand (The 
Moon of the Fourteenth) 
1960 (unsigned) 

Sahib, Bibi Aur Ghulam 

(Master, Mistress and 
Servant) 1962 (unsigned) 


adding. He was deeply depressed when the film 
failed, he took it as a rejection of his personal¬ 
ity, his vision and his work. In his personal life 
he was a very modest and quiet man, never say¬ 
ing much, but when it came to film-making he 
was extremely expressive, very articulate. He 
was a depressive - he died as a result of his 
third or fourth suicide attempt. 

PK: What stands out in his films? 

NMK: The dialogue. 

AR: I’m reminded of a scene in Mr and Mrs ’55. 
Dutt, who plays a newspaper cartoonist, is talk¬ 
ing about the lot of the poor, and the high-soci- 
ety lady asks, “Are you communist?” He replies, 
“No. a cartoonist”. Also, I can’t think, perhaps 
with the exception of Ghatak, of instances 
where metaphor is used in a more sophisti¬ 
cated manner. The scene in Kaagaz Ke Phool, in 
the empty darkened studio where the male and 
female disembodied characters meet and then 
separate, is one of many examples. 

NMK: There is an image of modern secular 
India in his films which 1 find attractive. I’ve 
seen Pyaasa more than 30 times and 1 always 
read something new in it. There is a distinct 
look and feel to the shots in all his films and 
Murthy’s cinematography tells another story 
using images. Then, of course, everybody from 
taxi drivers to film critics says that the songs in 
his films are fantastic. 

AR: Musical orchestration was a new thing 
in India, which Dutt fully exploited: he orches¬ 
trated the plot. He had the best musical direc¬ 
tors and poets writing songs for his films. 
Without a doubt Guru Dutt was India’s finest 
song-picture director. 

A programme ‘Melodrama & Sexuality - The 
Cinema of Guru Dutt’ is to be held during Vuende - 
A Celebration of World Cinema ’ at the Electric, 
Birmingham from 8 to 10 October (Tel: 021 693 3616). 
Four of Dutt’s films will be screened at the National 
Film Theatre, London in October and November 
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Obsession 


Hysteria 


Neither of us believes we are more than typ¬ 
ically concerned with our Masculinity. Still, 
two films we agree we are clearly obsessed 
with - or perhaps haunted by to an obses¬ 
sive degree - are Vincente Minnelli’s Home 
from the Hill and Tea and Sympathy , movies we 
have come to think of as a sort of Castration 
Diptych. The occasion of our first viewing 
these films might have something to do 
with their peculiar hold on us. Several years 
ago we and a group of friends began to get 
together once a week to watch and talk over 
a post-war American melodrama of some 
variety; and in that context, among the 
aggressively feminine concerns of Back Street 
or Mildred Pierce, sandwiched between social¬ 
climbing nymphomaniac daughters and 
love-starved but self-sacrificing mothers, 
we came upon the peculiar sub-genre of the 
Minnelli Male Melodrama. 

Perhaps it is something about the weird 
genre/gender conflict of a man telling a 
story about men in this particularly femi¬ 
nine idiom that gives these films their dis¬ 
turbing and psychotic beauty. Ultimately 
it’s hard to say what either film might 
mean: conflicting and refracting levels of 
irony make anything beyond some lame 
position of utter devastation untenable. 

Home from the Hill follows Theron Hunni- 
cutt (an already pretty tan George Hamil¬ 
ton) as he comes of age in the family of 
macho Texas patriarch Wade Hunnicutt 
(sleepy Robert Mitchum). The problem is 
that due to Wade’s excessive womanising, 
he and Hannah, his dreamy wife (played 
with a wondrous Hollywood Texan accent 
by Eleanor Parker) don’t get along. Almost 
out of spite, Hannah coddles Theron and 
has not allowed Wade to make a proper 
man of him. Theron eventually earns 
Wade’s respect by killing an especially mean 
wild boar, but when Hannah tells him that 
his father’s rough-and-ready cowboy helper 
Rafe (an unbelievably cool George Peppard) is 
really Wade’s unacknowledged bastard son, 
Theron disowns his father and gives up his 
faith in romantic love. As a result, and 
through a turn of events that seems to 
make perfect sense within the insane psy¬ 
cho-logic of the film, it is Rafe who marries 
Theron’s ‘in trouble’ girlfriend Libby, while 
her father kills Wade because he believes 
him to have sired the unwanted baby. 
Theron then hunts down the father of the 
woman he still loves (the man who should 
have been his father-in-law), kills him, and 
goes away forever, leaving a broken Han¬ 
nah, a post-natal Libby and a now cardigan- 
wearing Rafe to reconstruct some sense of 
family from the wreckage. 

Tea and Sympathy sets itself a similar 
domestic table. Seventeen-year-old Tom Lee 
(John Kerr) has been sent off to prep school 
by his father to become a man - and to over¬ 
come the influence of an errant maid who 
taught him to sew and listen to folk music. 
But Tom is sensitive - not a “regular fella” - 
and prefers to garden with the housemas¬ 
ter’s wife Laura (Deborah “shall-we-dance” 
Kerr), on whom he has a wild crush, than to 
play ball with the other guys. Those other 
guys start to call him “Sisterboy”, and 
despite the well-meaning but painfully 


embarrassing efforts of Laura, the down¬ 
ward spiral of his male identity threatens 
his very life. He visits a prostitute in a last- 
ditch effort to save his reputation, but she 
notices his hands are soft and feminine and 
suddenly remembers his nickname. As she 
laughingly repeats “Sisterboy, Sisterboy...” 
Tom is driven into a hysterical fit and tries 
to kill himself with (what else?) a knife 
from her kitchen. Laura goes to him the 
next day and - in a moment that never 
seems to grow less shocking - she gives her¬ 
self to Tom in the woods near the sixth tee, 
to prove to him that he can perform with a 
woman when there is love. Yikes. 

Even for melodrama, these films seem 
jammed with anxiety and embarrassment. 
When Wade announces at his dinner table, 
with his manly tenant farmers present, that 
not he but Theron will hunt the wild boar 
that has been terrorising local farms, 
Theron can’t just be drinking a glass of 
milk, he must spill it. Or when Theron goes 
to a beer hall to drown his sorrows on the 
wedding day of his half-brother and his 
own pregnant girlfriend, it has to be none 
other than his father’s cheap mistress who 
comes to cheer him up. This kind of night¬ 
mare logic runs rampant. Tom Lee can’t just 
be on the dance and drama committees, he 
must also play a woman in the play and 
have a costume with a huge pale blue skirt, 
and that skirt must be impossible to keep in 
a closet so that it appears in every scene 
where it is most likely to be discovered by 
some varsity captain or by Dad. 

What is truly remarkable is that scenes 
like this aren’t played for comedy. Moments 
we might find laughable in other films - 
impossible moments of relentless cartoon¬ 
like coincidence - we take in some version 
of seriousness. We want to take them seri¬ 
ously, perhaps precisely because they have 
gone so far out on a limb. In one scene in 
Tea and Sympathy, some varsity boys discover 
Tom sewing buttons with the housemas¬ 
ters’ wives on the beach instead of playing 
ball with them. It’s a tough and embarrass¬ 
ing scene for Tom and for us: first the wives 
comment with mean-spirited irony on 
Tom’s sewing skill, and then Laura, in a vain 
attempt to dispel the implications to Tom’s 
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manliness, recalls that her brawny husband 
learned to sew in the army (the defence, as 
usual, cuts much deeper than the attack). 

Moments later, when we join the boys 
who witnessed the sewing circle, Sisterboy’s 
reputation is spiralling out of control. But 
the depiction of the regular fellas’ after¬ 
noon is so over-the-top it is hard to believe. 
First we see Laura’s husband Bill (played 
with unthrottled virility by Leif Erickson) 
with a bunch of beefy guys packed in tight 
bathing suits practising some lost form of 
arm-wrestling that involves holding hands 
and flexing torso muscles. Then one boy 
begins posing questions from a magazine 
quiz called “Are You Masculine?” This 
brings together a bare-skinned huddle as 
Bill, with each arm draped over the naked 
shoulder of a varsity boy, sounds out 
answers - “Scotch! Girls! Hunting!” - before 
dismissing the quiz with a wave of his pow¬ 
erful arm and a throaty, “What kind of test 
is this anyway?” When Laura calls to him 
from her car, he shambles towards her with 
the embarrassment of a boy being called 
from the playground by his mother, pulled 
from the homo-protective security of his 
rough-and-tumble playgroup. 

This comic-book depiction of the man’s 
world is drawn with impossibly broad 
strokes and its immediate purpose within 
the film’s equation is painfully clear. It rea¬ 
sons too simply that repressed anxiety and 
perhaps even homosexual desire fuel the 
sissy-baiting at Tom’s school. But somehow, 
because this is not a film about sissy-baiting 
or even homophobia but rather one about 
some more mythically structured problem 
of maleness, we don’t hold it responsible for 
its absurd husky straw men, or for the sim¬ 
plicity of this early thesis. Instead, we allow 
these caricatures to raise the pitch of the 
macho frenzy to a point far beyond any¬ 
thing a more subtle depiction might be 
capable of. Instead of dismissing them, or 
being offended by them, we allow them to 
affect us deeply, like some terrifying castra¬ 
tion anxiety - an anxiety we don’t even 
believe we have. 

Ultimately it is their careening, psycho- 
driven logic that keeps these films worth 
watching. No matter how tidy a package the 
genre may wrap things into by the film’s g 
end, no matter how domestic and liberal a 1 
solution we find ourselves arriving at, the 1 
out-of-control journey has too much radical § 
inertia to be contained. Tom Lee could wear - 
an even bigger wedding band than he| 
already wears in Tea and Sympathy's paste-on § 
epilogue and Rafe could drive Hannah 
home in the station wagon for dinner every 
Sunday until little baby Terrance has patho¬ 
logical children of his own. It wouldn’t mat¬ 
ter. We’ve killed the grandfather of our son 
and made our mother crazy. There’s no 
hope for the family, no hope for our impos¬ 
sibly patriarchal mess of a culture. And cer¬ 
tainly no hope for our own little malformed 
sissy/masculine psyches in this hopelessly 
macho world. 

Maybe we are more than typically con¬ 
cerned with our own Masculinity? 

Siegel and McGehee’s film ‘Suture’ opens 
at the ICA, London, in the new year 
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Jota, a failed rock musician 
deserted by his girlfriend, is con¬ 
templating suicide one night by the sea 
in his native San Sebastian. Suddenly a 
motorbike crashes on to the beach. 
Accompanying its shocked rider to the 
hospital, Jota claims that he is her 
boyfriend. Claiming to have lost her 
memory, ‘Lisa’ (as Jota has named her) 
rides off with Jota to a campsite on the 
edge of a reservoir. It is called ‘The Red 
Squirrel’ after the notoriously shy ani¬ 
mal that lives in the forest there. The 


new couple meet a vacationing family 
with whom they become friendly: 
machista taxi driver Anton, brow-beaten 
housewife Carmen and their preco¬ 
cious son and daughter. When the boy 
hypnotises Lisa, Jota learns she is really 
‘Sofia’, and is fleeing from her psy¬ 
chotic husband Felix. Both Jota and 
Lisa take advantage of her amnesia to 
invent fantasies about themselves and 
each other. 

After they become romantically 
involved, Jota and Lisa hear a radio 
announcement placed by Felix asking 
for news of her whereabouts. Notified 
by the taxi driver, Felix arrives and 
challenges Jota, cutting off his own 
cheek to show his devotion to his wife. 
Lisa/Sofia flees on her motorbike; the 
two men follow in Felix’s car (he is a 
notorious hit-and-run driver). When it 
plunges into the reservoir, Jota escapes 
but Felix drowns. Jota discovers that 
the hospital orderly to whom he had 
given invented details of Lisa’s identity 
at the start of the film is in fact Sofia’s 
brother. Through him he tracks her 
down to the squirrel enclosure in the 
Madrid zoo. They embrace. 


In the bravura opening sequence 
of The Red Squirrel, Emma Suarez’s 
Lisa literally falls to earth, thrown 
from her motorbike out of a black sky 
onto an eerily white beach. Imprisoned 
by her helmet and photographed 
upside down, Lisa is strangely reminis¬ 
cent of an astronaut. Nacho Novo’s 
curious Jota asks who she is. She 
replies that she does not know. If the 
ever inventive plot of The Red Squirrel 
poses woman as an enigma, and stages 
the man’s quest for knowledge of her, 
then that classic male investigation 
will be questioned throughout, flipped 
over by hints of what women may 
know of men and of each other: Lisa’s 
real name will prove to be Sofia (‘wis¬ 
dom’). 

The hints of Vertigo in The Red Squir¬ 
rel’s plot are taken up by a musical 
theme in Alberto Iglesias’ varied and 
hypnotic soundtrack. But although 
Suarez’s character is (like Kim Novak’s) 
literally made up by her mesmerised 
male admirer, Medem questions this 
femininity by design through what he 
has called “the ridicule of virility”. 
Thus there are well judged moments of 
complicity between the women charac¬ 
ters, who may always know more than 
they choose to reveal; and Lisa’s new 
identity is not so much imposed on her 
as accepted by her as a new and 
promising role. Moreover, in spite of 
the repeated associations of woman 
and nature at the level of plot and cin¬ 
ematography (with Lisa gazing up to 
the tree where the squirrel remains 
obstinately invisible, or swimming into 
the mysterious depths of the reser¬ 
voir), she is no elemental nature god¬ 
dess. Like the frequent subjective shots 
from the perspective of animals (the 
squirrel once more) or objects (in one 
case a jukebox), the natural location is 
an other place or point of view from 
which men, less imaginative and earth 
bound than women, are inevitably 
excluded. Jota’s only contact with the 



Basque in the sunlight: Emma Suarez 


squirrel is the pine cones and faeces it 
drops on his head at strategic 
moments. 

But if feminine identity is put into 
question, with Lisa merely playing 
along with a game whose conse¬ 
quences will prove to be unpredictable, 
then national identity is a yet more del¬ 
icate subject for a film-maker so closely 
identified with his native Basque refer¬ 
ences: the physical types of the actors; 
the names of places and characters 
(Basque versions preferred to Castil¬ 
ian); the sea and the forest, mythic 
locations of an ancient and proud eth¬ 
nic origin. Yet once more, Medem plays 
subtly with these stereotypes, refusing 
both the intrusive nods to contempo¬ 
rary events or the heavy-handed refer¬ 
ences to folklore and tradition which 
some Basque films feel obliged to 
make. Defiantly unrepresentative (in 
spite of his predominantly Basque cast 
and crew), Medem sets most of the film 
at the campsite in La Rioja, a liminal 
region on the border with Castille. And 
it is typical of his finely judged 
humour that the site, so far from the 
south and with an artificial lake to 
boot, should advertise its ‘Mediter¬ 
ranean atmosphere’. Jota’s unlikely pop 
video, with its Druid-like musicians 
pounding Stone Age instruments, 
might also be read as an affectionate 
satire on the pretensions of regional 
identity. Like Lisa, then, the reservoir 
is man-made, serving as a receptacle 
for fantasies which are at once per¬ 
sonal (those of Jota) and collective 
(those of men, Basques, or Spaniards). 

Beyond such subtleties (and it should 
be stressed that Medem’s touch is 
always light even at his most serious), 
British audiences will admire The Red 
Squirrel for its inventive plot, its daz¬ 
zling technique and its fine perfor¬ 
mances from the principals and sup¬ 
porting players. Suarez is finally 
allowed to do more than be sensuous 
in films, as she is in Paco Perinan’s 
incestuous melodrama Contra el viento 
(Against the Wind, 1991); and Maria Bar- 
ranco surprises as a put-upon provin¬ 
cial housewife, a long way from the 
Madrid comedies of Almodovar and 
Fernando Colomo, for which she is best 
known. Moving on, then, from the his¬ 
torical epic Vacas, but preserving its off¬ 
beat humour and spectacular visual 
style, The Red Squirrel confirms Medem’s 
place as one of the most original and 
distinctive directors working in Europe 
today. 

Paul Julian Smith 
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A group of tourists gather for an 
audio-visual presentation at the 
Nancy Cobb museum to hear an 
incredible story. Nancy is an heiress 
who lives in a small desert town. 
Afflicted with a tyrannical father and a 
philandering husband, Harry Archer, 
she takes comfort in her sessions with 
her therapist Dr Cushing, who tries in 
vain to get her to express her anger 
towards the men around her. One 
night, after discovering Harry has been 
at a motel with hairdresser Honey, 
Nancy drives into the desert to calm 
herself down. There, she witnesses an 
UFO which emits a beam of light into 
her. Nancy hurries back to town and 
tells Sheriff Denby and his put-upon 
female deputy, Charlie Spooner. Her 
husband and father are incredulous 
and construe her story as evidence of 
her wavering sanity. They suspect that 
Nancy will end up in a sanatorium like 
her mother. Harry secretly hopes to 
benefit from Nancy’s estate and con¬ 
tinue his affair with Honey. Nancy tells 
Dr Cushing about the UFO incident 
and the therapist takes her seriously. 
Later, Harry talks to Cushing and tells 
her that he wants Nancy committed, 
but Cushing dismisses this proposal. 

Nancy persuades Harry to help her 
look for the UFO. In the desert, the cou¬ 
ple spot the spaceship, which beams 
down and whisks Nancy away. Nancy 
wakes up to find herself on the roof of 
Honey’s apartment, in an unusually 
forceful mood. Harry attempts to get 
Nancy diagnosed as a hysterical amne¬ 
siac. Losing her patience, Nancy shouts 
at everyone, at which point she grows 
to an enormous size. Nancy goes to live 
in a barn on the family estate. Every¬ 
one tries to adapt to the new assertive 
Nancy - Harry’s hopes are raised by the 
fact that her new size places a strain on 
her heart. One night Nancy arranges to 
have dinner a deux with Harry to revive 
their marriage. They end up arguing 
and Nancy faints. Harry, believing she 
is dead, goes off to see Honey. Nancy 
comes to and goes on the rampage in 
search of Harry, terrifying the towns¬ 
folk. Nancy finds Honey and Harry and 
takes off with him. Watched by a 
crowd of onlookers including her 
father, Dr Cushing and the police, 
Nancy and Harry are beamed up into 
the spaceship. On board, Harry finds 
himself in a men’s discussion group 
supervised by a trio of towering 
women. 


If the original 1958 version of 
Attack of the 50 Ft. Woman could be 
described as proto-feminist, this 
remake by director Christopher Guest 


(The Big Picture ) and producer Debra Hill 
(whose credits include Halloween and 
Big Top Pee-Wee) is feminist writ large. 
Indeed, so large that it verges on par¬ 
ody, though there is sympathy enough 
for the subject to prevent it from 
becoming ridiculous. Certainly, it is in 
keeping with other contemporary hor¬ 
ror-comedies in that the subtext walks 
tall rather than cowering in the shad¬ 
ows. Nancy Archer is a put-upon 
woman who has had enough. Unlike 
her predecessor, who had some fight¬ 
ing spirit before she became 
acquainted with the helpful extra-ter¬ 
restrials, this Nancy starts out as a 
demure, somewhat insipid good girl 
who not only has to deal with a philan¬ 
dering husband but a domineering 
father. Thus she has much to talk 
about in her therapy sessions, where 
her sympathetic analyst Dr Cushing is 
keen to help her express her anger. But 
the new version extends sympathy to 
other females in the community too. 
The sheriff is shown haranguing his 
woman deputy, while Honey is por¬ 
trayed less as a sexpot than as a victim 
of sexism. 

The attitudes towards women of the 
menfolk of the small desert town seem 
to be marooned in the 50s, despite the 
fact that at one point Harry claims to 
be ‘post-feminist’. As Hamilton Cobb 
puts Nancy in her place yet again, we 
derive great pleasure from seeing her 
break out. Daryl Hannah’s customary 
ethereal quality ( Splash , High Spirits, Rox¬ 
anne) is displaced as she changes from 
fey to fierce and fearless. Those alien 
beams do wonders not only for her size 
but also her well-being - her lank hair 
becomes luxuriant and her pallor a 
healthy glow. But this superwoman 
inspires trepidation rather than desire 
in men. When Nancy suggests to Harry 
that they could find love together “on 
the scale of Gulliver”, he rejects the 
idea as “sick... unnatural”. She is now 
all-engulfing, and her dominion knows 
no bounds. Unlike in the 1958 version, 
Nancy’s triumph is complete, in that 
the women she leaves behind are 
inspired by her (Honey becomes a 
financial whiz, Deputy Charlie is pro¬ 
moted and Dr Cushing frosts her own 
talk show). Meanwhile, up in the space¬ 
ship, the men are kept firmly in hand. 
The film-makers may do little more 
than state the obvious, but this engag¬ 
ing material still has power. The mes¬ 
sage is, girls - don’t get mad, get big! 
Lizzie Francke 
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• Troubled by a recurrent night¬ 
mare about dead trail boss Curly, 
Mitch Robbins prepares to celebrate his 
fortieth birthday with his wife. But 
their intimate soiree is interrupted by 
the unexpected arrival of brother Glen 
and uninvited friend Phil Berquist. 
That night, Mitch accidentally finds a 
map marking a possible burial site for 
gold coins stolen from the railroad by 
one L. Washburn - a discovery coupled 
with yet another vision of Curly. Con¬ 
vinced that these two events are not 
coincidental, Mitch investigates fur¬ 
ther and confirms that Washburn (a 
dead ringer for Curly) did commit a 
robbery; although he was caught, the 
authorities never discovered where the 
money was hidden. Instead of firing 
Phil, Mitch inveigles him into a plan to 
use an upcoming business trip to Las 
Vegas as an excuse to hit the cowboy 
trail again in search of gold. 

When Glen overhears the plan, he 
emotionally blackmails Mitch into let¬ 
ting him join in. Although insisting on 
scerecy, Phil manages to tell a couple 
of sinister store-keepers about the trea¬ 
sure; as a result, the trio is ambushed 
by them, only to rescued by Curly’s 
‘ghost’ (in fact, his twin brother Duke). 
Meaner than his brother, Duke ini¬ 
tially tries to leave all three behind 
without the map. But when Mitch per¬ 
suades him that he was a friend of 
Curly's. Duke allows them to ride 
alongside. After many diversions, 
including a stallion stampede, the 
quartet arrive at a warren of caves, one 
of which houses the loot. When Mitch 
stumbles onto the treasure chest, they 
are ambushed again by two men. and 
Glen intercepts a bullet intended for 
Mitch. Although Duke arrives in time 



to disarm the attackers, the whole inci¬ 
dent is revealed to be part of an adven¬ 
ture holiday which the Stones (the 
ranchers who employed Curly) now 
run. including a fake treasure trail and 
a surprise ambush with blanks. 

Disappointed. Mitch returns to Las 
Vegas, and is expecting his wife when 
Duke gatecrashes. He informs Mitch 
that he really did find the treasure in 
the cave, and that although he origi¬ 
nally intended to double-cross his 
friends, he remembered that the one 
thing which was always so important 
to Curly was loyalty. 

The original City Slickers had 
enough horse sense to keep most 
of its soft-core satirical swipes for the 
thirtysomething generation rather 
than the Westerns which they obvi¬ 
ously grew up with and held in such 
affection. This was a feeling no doubt 
shared by scriptwriters Ganz and Man- 
del (joined in the sequel by Billy Crys¬ 
tal). who never lost sight of the fact 
that City Slickers had to deliver punch¬ 
lines, pretty scenery and character 
development to complement the 
indulgence of something as little box- 
office-friendly as a cattle drive. 

City Slickers II shares most of the origi¬ 
nal’s cast, including a momentarily re¬ 
surrected twin Jack Palance, although 
Bruno Kirby is here replaced by the 
gonzo-like Jon Lovitz. But this time the 
self-indulgence factor is very much to 
the fore, with the plot neatly encapsu¬ 
lated within the inverted commas of 
the subtitle. The sense of suburban 
inertia that urges Mitch. Phil and Ed to 
roam free on the range is now simply a 
creative vacuum sucking in as many 
movie references and borrowed comic 
devices as the running time requires. 
Starting with the Carrie dream 
sequence (does anybody visit a grave in 
Hollywood without being grabbed by a 
hand of the undead?), the film allows 
Crystal a free run. Literally so. in the 
case of the jogging sequence with 
Norma, the calf from the first film, 


now a fully uddered cow and possibly 
the only character in the film showing 
any signs of maturity; and metaphori¬ 
cally so. as he does a Walter Huston jig 
to acknowledge the shadow (and the 
Max Steiner score) of The Treasure of the 
Sierra Madre. 

Thus Mitch is revealed as still har¬ 
bouring a saddle-yearning itch on his 
fortieth birthday (wife Barbara contin¬ 
ues to be the paradigm of a perfectly 
passive partner), while Phil can only 
aspire to carnal and emotional 
fulfilment on radio phone-ins. The 
only change is the arrival of Mitch’s 
brother Glen (Lovitz). who sublimates 
his sibling rivalry by assuming the God- 
father character Fredo Corleone (and 
who delivers the film’s funniest turn). 
In fact, all three treasure hunters are 
so steeped in movie lore that the only 
surprising moment is when they fail to 
recognise Bill McKinney and Pruitt Tay¬ 
lor Vince as the villainous holiday 
poopers from Deliverance (Vince being 
an almost exact body double for McK¬ 
inney’s original cohort, Herbert ‘Cow¬ 
boy’ Coward). 

All this might have been forgiveable 
if the film had ended on the note of 
irony it briefly threatens to leave us 
with; the treasure map turns out to be 
a tourist ruse and Mitch is left empty- 
handed and alone in a Vegas hotel 
room, with the prospect of having to 
explain to his wife why he blew a lucra¬ 
tive business deal on a treasure hunt. 
It’s a denoument framed almost as cru¬ 
elly as the original Sierra Madre. Unfor¬ 
tunately. instead of saying something 
meaningful about grown men’s inabil¬ 
ity to distinguish between film fantasy 
and everyday reality. City Slickers II com¬ 
pounds matters by having Duke dis¬ 
cover (and then share) the treasure 
with his friends. It is a jarring 
moment, not just because of its senti¬ 
mentality but also because it betrays 
the original film’s own contribution to 
movie mythology - Palance’s Oscar- 
winning turn as Duke’s late twin. 

Farrah Anwar 
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A close friend of the US Presi¬ 
dent is found murdered on his 
boat; it turns out he was implicated in 
Ernesto Escobedo’s Colombian drugs 
cartel. At CIA HQ, Admiral Greer 
assigns Jack Ryan to investigate the 
case; suffering from terminal cancer, 
Greer also asks Ryan to take over his 
duties as Deputy Director of Intelli¬ 
gence. The President gives his security 
advisor Cutter permission to devise a 
covert response. Cutter and his col¬ 
league Ritter keep their ’Operation 
Reciprocity’ plan secret from Ryan 
because of his values of loyalty and 
honesty. In Panama, Ritter meets ex- 
CIA field operative Clark, who asks for 
a special forces team to be sent into the 
Colombian jungle. 

Before leaving for Colombia. Ryan 
gives evidence to a Congressional hear¬ 
ing, and is asked to guarantee that no 
troops will be deployed. Meanwhile, 
the US troops are dropped in the 
Colombian jungle, where they destroy 
a drugs-laden aircraft and an under¬ 
ground drugs lab. Escobedo’s intelli¬ 
gence chief Felix Cortez has an unwit¬ 
ting source of information on US 
strategy - Moira Wolfson, secretary of 
FBI chief Jacobs. Wolfson arranges a 
romantic assignation with Cortez, dur¬ 
ing which he strangles her. Ryan and 
the US Ambassador meet Jacobs and 
his delegation at Bogota Airport, but 
en route to the Embassy, they are 
attacked with grenade launchers by 
Escobedo’s assassins; Ryan is one of the 
few survivors. A USN jet bombs a man¬ 
sion. where a cartel meeting is taking 
place; however. Escobedo survives. 

Cortez makes a deal with Cutter, 
pledging to halve cocaine shipments to 
the US and provide regular arrests in 
exchange for details on the location of 
the US commando team. Ryan gains 
access to the Reciprocity computer files 
just as Ritter is deleting them. Clark 
loses contact with his men. who are 
subsequently ambushed by the cartel; 
meanwhile, the President gives a grave¬ 
side elegy at Greer’s funeral. Ryan 
arrives in Bogota to save the troops, 
but is kidnapped by the outraged 
Clark, who had been told that Ryan 


ordered the operation shutdown. Ryan 
and Clark search the jungle and find 
one survivor, US Army sniper Chavez. 
Ryan walks into Escobedo’s mansion 
and gives him proof that Cortez is plot¬ 
ting against Escobedo. Ryan and Esco¬ 
bedo confront Cortez at his coffee fac¬ 
tory HQ; Escobedo is shot. As the group 
escape by helicopter. Chavez shoots 
Cortez dead. Back in the US. the Presi¬ 
dent tells Ryan the country can’t afford 
another scandal; Ryan replies that he 
won’t lie. He later gives evidence at a 
Congressional hearing on the affair. 


After The Hunt for Red October and 
Patriot Games, this is the third 
Tom Clancy novel to be filmed, and the 
second to star Harrison Ford as Jack 
Ryan. Excepting some of the dialogue, 
the book is in every way superior to the 
movie, largely because of the film-mak¬ 
ers’ ham-fisted attempt to reshape 
Clancy's complex storyline into a 
straightforward star vehicle for Ford. 

In both novel and film, Ryan is the 
moral centre, but the film jettisons the 
book’s range of supporting characters 
whose differing values help define his 
position. It turns most of those who 
remain into caricature villains, and 
Ryan himself into a standard-issue 
action hero. In the book, however, 
Chavez and Clark each get roughly the 
same amount of space as Ryan and 
handle almost all the action scenes. By 
virtually eliminating Chavez from the 
screenplay and downgrading Clark to a 
supporting player, the screenwriters 
make more space for Ryan, but lose the 
moral perspective on him that these 
two provide. 

Ford offers his best lump-in-throat 
queasy look - as perfected in Presumed 
Innocent - but, for most of the film, his 
tenuous position within the storyline 
is more reminiscent of an Alan J. 
Pakula movie than a conventional 
action thriller. For Clancy to put Ryan 
on the outside of things allowed him 
to maintain Ryan's integrity while at 
the same time developing an ironic 
scenario in which justice and the law 
are repeatedly seen to be at cross pur¬ 
poses. The screenplay, however, ignores 
this crucial theme, consistently leav¬ 
ing out those episodes in the novel 
which flesh it out. Instead, the Presi¬ 
dent. Cutter and Ritter are made to be 
simply wrong and Ryan simply right. 


Clancy doesn’t offer any easy solutions 
to the moral conundrum he creates for 
Ryan: should he get with the pro¬ 
gramme or go public? The film sup¬ 
presses that problem and makes it eas¬ 
ier for both Ryan and the audience to 
choose sides. Taking a very murky 
story, it transforms Ryan into a clear 
and present action hero. 

Ryan’s guarantee to the Senate hear¬ 
ing that he knows nothing of US covert 
involvement in Colombia is another 
screenplay invention to further fore¬ 
ground his integrity. But what are we 
to make of the intercutting between 
Greer’s funeral and the ambush of the 
US troops? Do the troops represent a 
violation of the patriotic principles 
which defined Greer’s life, or do they 
embody that spirit? This is both the 
most impressive and the most ambigu¬ 
ous sequence of the film, and the only 
sequence which approaches the book’s 
involved level of moral debate. Clancy 
ends with Ryan agreeing to a cover-up 
of the operation. Given a suitably sar¬ 
castic slant, that ending would almost 
be worthy of a 70s conspiracy thriller, 
but it certainly wouldn’t wash in what 
aims to be a feel-good blockbuster. 

Hence the film’s substitution of an 
industrial strength dose of heroic 
integrity for Ryan. Here, the rescue 
mission is a straightforward way for 
him to right wrongs and put the cor¬ 
rupt political past behind him. His 
actions in rescuing the survivors and 
in testifying before the House Commit¬ 
tee will consign the President, Ritter 
and, by implication, every US foreign 
policy disaster from Vietnam to Soma¬ 
lia, to the dustbin of history. 

By casting the elderly Donald Moffat 
as the President, and giving him some 
cynical new dialogue, the film-makers 
explicitly signal that he belongs to the 
past, to the Reagan-Bush era. Casting a 
younger. Clinton-esque character actor 
would have been far more courageous 
because it would have suggested that 
the abuse of executive power was an 
on-going danger on Capitol Hill. As it 
is. Ryan is complacently presented as 
the first sweep of a new broom on a 
corrupt old era. “Truth needs a sol¬ 
dier,’’ the limp publicity tag puts it - 
which is about as accurate a summing- 
up of Clancy's novel as “Truth needs a 
sailor" would be of Moby Dick . 

Tom Tunney 
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• Struck with traumatic colour 
blindness after the suicide of a 
patient, New York psychologist Bill 
Capa visits his friend Bob Moore, also 
an analyst, in Los Angeles. Bob intro¬ 
duces Bill to his Monday night therapy 
group: promiscuous rich Sondra, 
obsessive lawyer Clark, grief-stricken 
ex-cop Buck, masochistic artist Casey 
and gender-confused teenager Richie. 
Bob, who has been receiving death 
threats and thinks one of the group is 
responsible, is stabbed to death. Bill is 
asked by Martinez, the cop on the case, 
to continue with the Monday group, 
which he reluctantly does. 

Through a car accident, Bill meets 
Rose, a mysterious young woman with 
whom he begins a passionate affair. 
Bill is warned off by Dale, Richie’s pro¬ 
tective elder brother. A red car tries to 
force Bill off the road. Rose, who is Son- 
dra’s best friend in another identity, is 
interrupted in her seduction of Sondra 
by Bill’s arrival, and has to escape 
before he realises her personality split. 
Casey is murdered in his studio and his 
paintings of a model he has talked 
about in therapy are mutilated. Bill dis¬ 
covers the body and retrieves a face 
from the fire, recognising Rose. Son¬ 
dra, Clark and Buck all recognise a pic¬ 
ture of Rose, who was also Bob’s girl¬ 
friend, as ‘Bonnie’, a woman who has 
come into each of their lives with a 
personality that exactly fulfils their 
fantasies. 

Looking up the widow of Richie’s for¬ 
mer therapist. Bill learns the dead man 
molested the boy and that Richie com¬ 
mitted suicide. Bill goes to Dale’s 
foundry and finds ‘Richie’ (actually 
Rose) nailed to a chair. Rose, who has a 
compulsion to be what people want 
her to be, took on her brother’s person¬ 
ality to please Dale, who has commit¬ 
ted the murders to keep Rose’s Richie 
personality in place. Dale attacks Bill 
with a nailgun. Martinez intervenes 


and is stapled to a wall. Dale is killed 
by Rose, whom Bill talks out of suicide. 


An entry in the currently-devel¬ 
oping ‘erotic thriller’ stakes, 
Color of Night might, with a few more 
murders, have done as a scenario for 
one of the imitation Dario Argento 
gialli of the early 70s ( Black Belly of the 
Tarantula, Seven Dead in the Cat's Eye). Yet 
its mangling of psychology and sleaze 
harks back to the deliriously silly post- 
Psycho thrillers made by William Castle 
in the early 60s. There are precedents 
for the multiple role Jane March plays 
here, but the film-makers should have 
noted how few were successful (Castle’s 
Homicidal comes close). 

Terrible as the toothy March is in any 
of her incarnations, it is hard to think 
of anyone who could have got away 
with the part. However, Bruce Willis, 
screwing up his eyes to simulate the 
colour blindness that never becomes 
relevant to the plot, has no excuse. In 
his latest bizarre career choice, Willis 
gamely goes along with every fresh 
absurdity, traipsing between head- 
scratching confrontation of a mystery 
everyone will penetrate as soon as they 
see Richie’s false teeth, and explicit but 
ridiculous sex scenes ( someone’s willy 
bobs underwater, but it’s more likely to 
belong to a body double). 

Almost as if the film-makers wanted 
to set off a ratings controversy, the 
script checks off as much ‘offensive’ 
matter as possible, from the saxo¬ 
phone-scored sex, degrees steamier 
than Basic Instinct, to the extensive use 
of a nailgun in the finale, complete 
with close-ups of Ruben Blades’ hands 
being pinned to the wall. It’s sad that 
the erratic and unprolific Richard 
Rush, who hasn’t made a film since The 
Stunt Man in 1980 (although he did all 
the pre-production on Air America), 
should commit his undeniable talents 
to such an obviously dodgy project. 
Nevertheless, Rush’s psycho-baroque 
touches and a sterling supporting cast 
manage to make the whole mass con¬ 
sistently gigglesome, and it might be 
charitable to assume that Willis and 
March are also sending themselves up. 

The suspects are so well-cast that the 
mystery angle is blown out altogether: 
even if you don’t recognise March as 
Richie, you wonder why the part isn’t 
played by as high-profile a character 
maniac as the rest of the Monday 
group. Lesley Ann Warren is an allur¬ 
ingly brittle nymphomaniac; Brad 
Dourif is the compleat anal obsessive 
(his obsession with numbers conve¬ 
niently doesn’t extend to memorising 
the car number-plate which would 
have solved the case); and Lance Hen- 
riksen is the brooding animal, cring¬ 
ing at every thundercrash. Even such 
bit-part nutcases as Kathleen Wilhoite, 
whose first-reel suicide sets off Willis’ 
traumas, and Shirley Knight, as the 
abusive shrink’s hysterical widow, 
limn their specific neuroses with high 
style. A sure bet for many Worst of the 
Year lists, this wholly terrible movie is 
far more enjoyable and astonishing 
than many halfway good ones. 

Kim Newman 
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• An alchemist escapes from late 
medieval Europe for colonial 
New Spain, where he becomes watch¬ 
maker to the Viceroy. He invents a 
timepiece, the ‘Cronos device’. In the 
1930s his dead body is found buried 
under the rubble of his basement, fol¬ 
lowing an earthquake that shook Mex¬ 
ico City. In his mansion a body hangs 
bleeding, producing the food neces¬ 
sary to feed the alchemist’s hunger in 
exchange for time and youth. 

Present-day Mexico City: the device is 
found inside one of many statuettes of 
angels bought and sold by the antique 
dealer Jesus Gris. On being held by 
Jesus, the jewelled golden case articu¬ 
lates mechanical insect-like legs and 
digs them into his hand. Meanwhile, 
Dieter, a dying industrialist in posses¬ 
sion of the alchemist’s diaries, is 
searching for the device for his own 
ends. His agents have bought him news 
of the antique dealer’s collection of 
statuettes and he sends his nephew 
Angel de la Guardia to investigate. 

Jesus has developed an itchy wound 
on his hand, inflicted by the device, 
and an unending thirst. The device 
winds itself up on his blood, feeding a 
living organism that inhabits it. He 
hides it inside his grand-daughter 
Aurora’s teddy-bear. The next morning 
Jesus shaves off his moustache, feeling 
massively rejuvenated. But the shop 
has been broken into by Angel de la 
Guardia in his unsuccessful search for 
the device. Jesus follows him back to 
the industrialist’s vault. Dieter shows 
Jesus the alchemist’s diaries and warns 
him of the dangers of the device. 

De la Guardia eventually catches up 
with Jesus, now hungering for human 
blood. The antique dealer refuses to 
tell him the whereabouts of the device 
so he pushes Jesus over a cliff inside a 
car. Jesus dies, but resurrects in the 
mortuary where his body is being 
patched up for the funeral service. 
Now undead, he escapes and wanders 
the city streets. He returns to the vault 
with Aurora, where he peels off his 
grey skin; underneath he is white. To 
add colour to his complexion he will 
need human blood, the industrialist 
informs him before he dies in the ensu¬ 
ing struggle. Jesus drinks the industri¬ 
alist’s blood but realises that he wants 
his grand-daughter’s too. He throws 
himself from a rooftop with Angel de 
la Guardia, who dies in the fall. With 
the assistance of the Cronos device, 
Jesus survives, but smashes it and back 


at home with his wife and grandchild, 
he sacrifices himself by giving himself 
up to the light. 


Turning away from the erotics of 
vampiric desire, Cronos rather 
surveys need, a banal thirst for blood 
which reaches its extraordinary climax 
with Jesus licking up blood from the 
floor of a men’s toilet on New Year’s 
Eve. “I am Jesus Gris,” he announces. 
The names have to be translated for 
this film to really work for an English- 
speaking public: “I am Grey Jesus.” 
Cronos tells the story of how the main 
character comes to embody his name, 
and die (so that she - Jesus’s grand¬ 
daughter Aurora - may live). It is a film 
about the ruin of Jesus’s body. 

The young Mexican director Gui¬ 
llermo del Toro has insisted on how 
important Catholicism is to his story of 
ordinary vampirism (addiction). Thus, 
rather than merely falling into senti¬ 
mentalism, the end of Cronos arguably 
remains faithful to the structure of 
the plot on which it is modelled - the 
death and resurrection of Christ - 
revealing the melodramatic dimension 
of the central story of Christian reli¬ 
gion. The twist in the tale is that the 
symbolically cannibalistic relationship 
to Christ practised in Catholic liturgy 
is here pressed into the service of del 
Toro’s film about a now vampiric Jesus 
(is vampirism to cannibalism what 
soup is to the main meal?). In this 
sense, del Toro’s ‘copy’ interestingly 
transforms our relationship to the 
‘original’. 

The connections between cinema 
and religion are well-known, but rarely 
have they been presented so pointedly 
in film - although this has always been 
an important dimension of the vam¬ 
pire genre, most recently in Coppola’s 
version of Bram Stoker’s Dracula. This is 
where the character of the young 
Aurora becomes so important, and not 
merely as a symbol of future hope or 
the object of Jesus’ desire. Aurora is an 
onlooker: she stands by, witnessing the 
action of the film and the transforma¬ 
tion of her grandfather. More than any¬ 
thing else, Aurora looks on, mes¬ 
merised and hardly comprehending 
what she sees. From this point of view, 
she stands in for the viewer, infantilis- 
ing his or her gaze. And as a potential 
‘blood donor’, she also represents the 
colour - red - that Jesus’s white body 
lacks: when he finally dies, and gives 


himself up to the light, his white skin 
is confused with the screen with which 
the film ends. If Jesus represents reli¬ 
gion, Aurora might represent the cin¬ 
ema - and its most important colour, 
as both Godard and Polanski know 
very well. From the point of view of 
Cronos, and vampire films in general, 
film is essentially red and white, not 
black and white. It is this aspect of the 
cinematic experience - childish and 
religious - that cultural critics like 
Adorno warned against (and which 
film-makers like Spielberg market). 

As is evident, like many contempo¬ 
rary films, Cronos is a film about film. It 
also, however, tells a movingly simple 
story about ageing, the yearning for 
more time, the fragility of the body 
and addiction. It quotes Cronenberg’s 
study of addiction, Videodrome - as 
Jesus inserts his hand under his grey 
skin before peeling it off - but its 
slightly lighter, humorous tone for 
some reason recalls another film about 
obsession, Patrice Leconte’s The Hair¬ 
dresser’s Husband. The film’s simple story 
line and slowed-down pace already dis¬ 
tance it from the production values of 
conventional genre movies: it feels like 
an art-house film. More important, 
however, is the melancholic humour 
which Federico Luppi, who plays Jesus, 
displays towards this obsession with 
youth. In Cronos, however, this humour 
is eventually pushed to macabre 
extremes as the now resurrected Jesus, 
dressed up for his funeral, wanders the 
city streets with his black suit, white 
shirt and tie on back-to-front - as if his 
head had been twisted around (per¬ 
haps by Aurora) one hundred and 
eighty degrees: Jesus, un-dead and 
fragile, becomes a scruffy doll. 

In this sense, Cronos remains a genre 
film, and like most vampire and horror 
movies from the American continent, 
it exhibits both the concerns of a post¬ 
colonial present unreconciled with the 
past (has the Cronos device been made 
from Aztec gold melted down by the 
Conquistadors? Is it Aztec sacrifice 
rather than Catholic ritual that makes 
its claim on Jesus?) and the perceived 
fragility of the body in a technologi¬ 
cally changing world in which the 
machine-human interface is seen as 
increasingly blurred. The Cronos 
device is some kind of pre-industrial 
cyborg experiment gone horribly 
wrong. 

John Kraniauskas 
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• The last day of school, 1976. Stu¬ 
dents of Lee High school prepare 
to terrorise the junior high school kids 
who will be joining them next year. 
Footballing seniors Don, Tony, Benny 
and Pink are given a pledge of absten¬ 
tion from drink and drugs, which they 
are supposed to sign by the end of the 
day. Their classmate Jodi asks them to 
go easy on her younger brother Mitch, 
but this only hardens their resolve to 
make him suffer. 

Mitch and three of his friends ini¬ 
tially escape the attentions of bat- 
wielding seniors, notably the brutal 
O’Bannion. Later in the day they are 
tracked down one by one, with Mitch 
suffering a particularly severe fate as 
he is apprehended leaving the baseball 
field. Impressed by his fortitude, Pink 
asks Mitch to go with them to the 
party planned for that evening. The 
junior high girls too are humiliated, 
forced to grovel in the dirt and propose 
marriage to various seniors. One of 
them, Sabrina, is treated with unusual 
courtesy by the gawky, cerebral Tony. 
Like Mitch, Sabrina is adopted by a 
glamorous senior, as Jodi invites her to 
the party as well. 

Unfortunately, the party is cancelled 



when the host’s parents find out what 
he had planned and decide to postpone 
their holiday. Mitch hangs out at the 
pool hall, buys beer for the first time, 
gets in scrapes with Don and Pink, and 
catches the eye of one of his sister’s 
social circle. With some of his younger 
friends, he also engineers O’Bannion’s 
humiliation by covering him in paint. 
Suave older guy Wooderson arrives in a 
flash car, announces a ‘beer bust’ out at 
the point, and sets his cap at Tony’s red¬ 
headed, intellectual friend Cynthia. 

At the point, Sabrina and Tony’s 
friendship deepens; Tony’s uptight 
friend Mike gets into a fight with a 
vicious greaser; Mitch drinks, smokes 
marijuana with the school’s stoner/ 
philosopher Slater and gets driven 
home, with a romantic stop-over in a 
field, by his sister’s friend; Pink is pres¬ 
surised by his team-mates to sign the 
pledge. He gets kissed by Jodi, but 
leaves with his official girlfriend 
Simone and a stoner posse including 
Slater, Don and Wooderson, to watch 
the sun rise on the football field. They 
are apprehended, and when Pink’s 
football coach tells him he is mixing 
with the wrong crowd, he crumples up 
the pledge and throws it away. Mitch 
too is apprehended by his mother, but 
manages to convince her he has done 
nothing wrong. 


As if knowing that the Zeitgeist 
baton he picked up with his first 
film Slacker would be carried off by 
those less nimble of intellect (mention¬ 
ing no names, but see Reality Bites), 
Richard Linklater has taken a step back 
in time. But this vibrantly laid-back 
comedy of mid-70s high school man¬ 
ners is also a massive step forward. It 
might not have a plot, but it certainly 
has a story, and Slacker's conveyor belt 
of kooky mid-twenties ne’er-do-wells 
has given way to a tightly bound 
ensemble of funny and believable ado¬ 
lescents; imagine an early John Hughes 
film shifted half a decade back to the 
pre-Reagan era and remade by a 
human being. 

The high school characters in Dazed 
and Confused are just as inclined 
towards philosophical reflection - fem¬ 
inist analyses of Gilligan’s Island, 
stoner’s meditations on the probability 
of George Washington being a big dope 
smoker - as their elder forebears in 
Slacker, but the fact that they actually 


are at a crossroads instead of merely 
perceiving themselves to be at one 
gives their musing much-needed 
momentum. Summer heat seeps from 
the screen, ambition goes up in a gen¬ 
tle haze of marijuana smoke and the 
film swaggers and lollops along to the 
beat of a supremely cheesy 70s rock 
soundtrack - Black Sabbath’s ‘Para¬ 
noid’ has never sounded so jaunty. 

This is no mere nostalgia trip. Lin¬ 
klater refuses to romanticise adoles¬ 
cent cruelty - the camera does not 
flinch from the bullying, and lingers 
on a couple of bat-thwacking incidents 
to unsettling effect - but shows rare 
perception in dealing with the nuts 
and bolts of teenage power negotia¬ 
tion. Watching this film in an Ameri¬ 
can cinema, the waves of recognition 
were almost oppressive; on the other 
hand, the film seemed to make a 
British preview audience slightly ner¬ 
vous, as if wanting to remember things 
this way but not quite being able to. US 
film-makers can hardly be accused of 
neglecting adolescence, but few if any 
have previously approached it with the 
winning blend of knowingness and 
innocence with which Linklater here 
reclaims teen knowledge (the girls get 
to drink and drive and smoke drugs 
too) from the exploitative clutches of 
post-Animal House first-fuck cinema. 

In this endeavour he is aided by a 
charismatic cast, notably Wiley Wig¬ 
gins as the cheeky young tyke Mitch 
and Matthew McConaughey as the 
hilariously predatory Wooderson. And 
if Pink’s central dilemma - whether to 
be the handsome football hero with all 
the girls after him or the handsome 
free-thinking waster with all the girls 
after him - will not strike a chord with 
everyone, his ability to see himself as 
the centre of all human drama (“If I 
ever start referring to these as the best 
days of my life, remind me to kill 
myself”) might be more recognisable. 

Dazed and Confused has the odd flash 
of ironic hindsight, for example in Cyn¬ 
thia’s alternate decade theory - “Every¬ 
one knows the 70s suck, so maybe the 
80s will be radical” - but it is merci¬ 
fully free of that “and then I grew up 
to become a film-maker” feeling that 
scars so many cinematic insights into 
adolescence. Few of these people are 
going anywhere, but they are not 
going anywhere with style and dignity. 
Ben Thompson 
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Prague, 1994. A businessman 
sees two men handing out 
leaflets containing a street map. At his 
flat, a chicken has roosted overnight; it 
escapes into the street where the two 
men capture it in a briefcase. The busi¬ 
nessman finds an egg inside a loaf of 
bread; when opened, it unleashes a 
thunderstorm. Another copy of the 
map leads him to an ancient court¬ 
yard, where he sees a man running in 
panic from a doorway. Investigating, 
he finds a cellar full of costumes and 
stage furniture. Picking up a scorched 
copy of Goethe’s Faust, he assumes the 
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title role, complete with wig and cloak. 

As the opening curtain is signalled, 
‘Faust’ finds himself in a theatre, a per¬ 
formance about to begin. Ripping off 
his costume, he breaks through the 
stage backdrop into a vault where an 
alchemist’s laboratory is revealed; with 
the aid of a book of spells, he brings to 
life a clay child which grows horrify¬ 
ingly into his own image before he 
smashes it. Warned by a marionette 
angel not to experiment further but 
encouraged by a demon to do as he 
pleases, he is sent by a wooden messen¬ 
ger to a cafe meeting with the two 
street-map men, identified as ‘Cor¬ 
nelius’ and ‘Valdes’, who give him a 
briefcase of magical devices. Returning 
to the vault, he uses these to summon 
Mephisto, offering Lucifer his soul in 
return for 24 years of self-indulgence. 

At another cafe, ‘Faust’ is enter¬ 
tained by Cornelius and Valdes, who 
provide a fountain of wine from a 
table-top. He watches as a tramp, carry¬ 
ing a severed human leg, is pestered by 
a large black dog until he throws the 
limb into the river. ‘Faust’ finds a key 
in his food, uses it on a shop-front shut¬ 
ter, and is dragged back on stage by 
waiting stagehands. He mimes a scene 
from Gounod’s opera, in which 
Mephisto returns and the pact with 
Lucifer is signed in blood. After the 
interval, ‘Faust’ visits Portugal to 
demonstrate his supernatural powers 
to the King; when a requested restag¬ 
ing of the David and Goliath contest is 
poorly received, he drowns the entire 
Portuguese court. 

‘Faust’ is distracted from repentance 
by Helen of Troy, whom he seduces 
before realising she is a wooden demon 
in disguise. Lucifer arrives earlier than 
expected to claim his soul, and ‘Faust’ 
rushes in panic from the theatre, meet¬ 
ing a newcomer in the doorway as he 
bursts into the street. He is felled by a 
red car, and Cornelius and Valdes 
watch in amusement as a tramp car¬ 
ries away a severed leg from the scene 
of the accident. A policeman checks 
the car, but it is without a driver. 


As Svankmajer’s ‘ordinary man’, 
manipulated into perdition, 
becomes increasingly a masked and 
tethered marionette, his misadven¬ 
tures are interrupted at some length 
by the figure of Punch. Stridently bom¬ 


bastic as ever, this intrusive clown car¬ 
ries a wealth of meanings, not least in 
reminding us that the Faust story has 
long been a favourite among pup¬ 
peteers throughout the world and 
would have been known to Svankmajer 
since his earliest days as a student of 
puppetry at the Prague Academy. 
Punch’s interventions serve much the 
same purpose as the ‘clownage’ scenes 
in the original Faustbuch, supposedly 
based on fact, which provided Marlowe 
with the basis for his play Doctor Faustus 
in 1588; these stand-up comedy rou¬ 
tines, largely scorned by Marlowe but 
firmly incorporated in the well-padded 
1616 version of the play (published 
after his death), offer an ironic com¬ 
ment on Faust’s plight, as well as link¬ 
ing it to events of the period. As 
Svankmajer uses them, they form the 
equivalent partly of a Chorus, partly of 
a sorcerer’s-apprentice parody, partly 
of an alter-ego for Faust himself. 

When Punch first appears in the 
film, dithering over a book of magic he 
can make little sense of (finally despair¬ 
ing, he sits on it; “What poor brain can¬ 
not comprehend/May well go in the 
other end”), he seems to be speaking 
for the bewildered passer-by who finds 
himself cast in the Faustian role. Dur¬ 
ing the visit to Portugal, however, 
when Punch raids the tea-table and 
stuffs cream cake into his mouth, he 
has become Faust’s manservant, and it 
is he who rushes into the Prague 
streets at crisis time in search of 
guards to protect his master against 
the arrival of Lucifer. Ironically, it is 
the most tedious of the Punch scenes, 
in which he orders a demon to and fro 
until it is exhausted, that prepares the 
way for Faust’s death. The demon 
escapes in a red car, which fatally reap¬ 
pears at the end. 

Although the English-language ver¬ 
sion of his film quotes directly from 
Marlowe, Svankmajer has borrowed 
freely from other sources - including 
Goethe, Gounod and the more obscure 
Grabbe - to shape a narrative that is all 
his own. A cascade of improvisation 
springs from each borrowing, as when 
the ballerinas raking hay to Gounod’s 
music pause for soup and a siesta and 
get ogled by a farmhand, or when a vol¬ 
ley of tiny demons dismember the 
equally minuscule angels who are try¬ 
ing to prevent Faust from signing away 
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his soul. So much of it is Svankmajer, 
in fact, that the story of Faust only 
really gets started halfway through the 
film: the introductory scenes, in which 
the enigma of the map slowly exerts its 
fascination, provide a new and sinister 
dimension to the Marlovian characters 
of Valdes and Cornelius, who function 
like secret police, steering their victim 
to his doom with many a knowing nod. 

One of them is played by Jan Kraus, 
who was the victorious diner in 
Svankmajer’s previous film Food (in 
which two men, ignored by their 
waiter, consume the restaurant table 
and chairs before turning on each 
other). This link would seem jokingly 
deliberate were it not that so much of 
Svankmajer’s work is about the process 
of eating. True to form, a series of 
unappetising snacks punctuates the 
drama of Faust, often with Valdes and 
Cornelius in attendance, their most 
unsettling complicity being accorded 
to the tramp who clearly regards 
Faust’s mangled leg as a potential feast. 
And yet the hunger in Svankmajer’s 
obsessive consumers is not so much for 
food itself as for destruction, a recy¬ 
cling of raw materials (as at the end of 
Dimensions of Dialogue, in which a suc¬ 
cession of heads disintegrate while 
spewing out their own duplicates). 
Hoping to halt the process - “I seek the 
force,” he says, “the reason governing 
life’s flow” - Faust is eventually torn 
apart like all the rest. 

Wandering like a somnambulist into 
an unforeseen obligation to act out the 
familiar legend, Svankmajer’s conten¬ 
der derives little benefit from his bar¬ 
gain - which, given Mephisto’s inge¬ 
nious likeness, is actually with his own 
image. The promised tour of Heaven 
and Hell never materialises, there is 
not so much as a glimpse of the Seven 
Deadly Sins, and the trip to Portugal 
signally fails to amuse. It seems odd 
that Faust’s demand to “live in all 
voluptuousness” remains unpursued 
until the cynically explicit coupling 
with a wooden Helen. There is an 
undoubted currency to the idea of an 
unending procession of Fausts, drawn 
off the street by curiosity and boredom 
to hand over their souls like mortgage 
payments in return for what they will 
never be permitted to enjoy; but it is 
disappointing that Svankmajer finally 
renders their quest so inconsequential, 
deflecting himself time and again into 
other rituals and amusements. 

Which is not to say that his macabre 
humour has lost any of its usual 
alchemy. In one of his asides, the 
Golem materialises from a mound of 
clay inside a glass retort and grows at 
alarming speed until crushed by its 
creator; in another, fragments of clay 
scuttle off independently, sprouting 
eyeballs to help them on their way. 
Alongside Svankmajer’s life-size pup¬ 
pets, and familiar surrealist images of 
neglect and decay, are appealing tricks 
like the egg that appears inside a loaf, 
and the tabletop fountain of wine. The 
authentic Faust in all this, one is 
tempted to conclude, has to be the 
film-maker himself. 

Philip Strick 
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At a bus stop in the American 
South, Forrest Gump tells his 
story to passers-by... As a child in Green- 
bow, Alabama in the 1940s, Forrest has 
to wear braces on his legs and has a 
‘sub-normal’ I.Q. score, but his wid¬ 
owed mother strives to make him feel 
no different from anyone else. His only 
friend is Jenny, a girl in his class whose 
father is sexually and violently abu¬ 
sive. Throughout their lives, Forrest 
and Jenny meet and part, as each pur¬ 
sues very different destinies. While 
being chased by bullies, Forrest discov¬ 
ers an uncanny ability to run fast. He is 
picked for his high school football 
team, and goes on to play for both his 
college and the All-American team, 
through which he meets President 
Kennedy. 

Next, he joins the Army and is sent 
to Vietnam, where he meets Bubba, 
another Alabaman who dreams of 
becoming a shrimp boat captain. Their 
patrol unit leader is Lieutenant Dan 
Taylor, who comes from a long line of 
war heroes felled in combat. When the 
unit is attacked, Forrest single-hand¬ 
edly saves everyone, though Bubba 
dies in his arms and Lt. Dan loses both 
his legs. Recovering in hospital, Forrest 
discovers a talent for ping-pong. Back 
in the States, Forrest is decorated by 
President Johnson, and accidentally 
comes to speak at a peace rally where 
he meets up with Jenny, now a hippie. 
Later, Forrest runs into a deeply embit¬ 
tered Lt. Dan. After a celebrity career as 
a ping-pong player and a meeting with 
President Nixon, Forrest buys a shrimp 
boat in honour of Bubba, and with the 
help of Lt. Dan and a fortuitous storm, 
becomes a millionaire. However, he 
continues to pine for Jenny, who has 
been led astray in California by the 


hedonistic lifestyle of the 70s and is in 
a state of profound despair. 

After Forrest’s mother dies, he retires 
to Greenbow where one day Jenny 
shows up. They live together for a 
while, and have sex, but then Jenny 
runs off again. Forrest begins running 
incessantly atound the country, pick¬ 
ing up a cult of followers, then sud¬ 
denly stops. Back in Greenbow, he 
receives a letter from Jenny, and goes 
to meet her, and finds that they have a 
son, Forrest Junior. The three of them 
all return to Greenbow and live hap¬ 
pily until Jenny dies of an unspecified 
‘virus’. Forrest goes on to raise his son 
alone. 


Southern-accented, intellectu¬ 
ally-challenged and fixated on 
his wild-spirited quasi-sister, Forrest 
Gump is a distant, in-bred cousin to 
Benjy in Faulkner’s The Sound and the 
Fury. Robert Zemeckis’s film ambi¬ 
tiously spans 40 years of American his¬ 
tory, but defeated by its own glibness, 
ends up signifying less about the times 
it describes than the back of a chewing 
gum wrapper. 

The problem is that Forrest Gump 
wants to perform two opposing pro¬ 
jects simultaneously. On the one hand, 
it strains at being a picaresque satire in 
the tradition of Candide, depicting the 
triumph of innocence in a corrupt 
world. Unfortunately, the necessity of 
irony for this project is fatal to its 
other goal, which is to tell a standard 
sentimental love story. Truly effective 
satire requires a more neutral narrator 
than offered here, like the holy idiot 
Chance in Hal Ashby’s Being There, or 
the chameleon Zelig, so that he can be 
at least a little complicit with the 
forces of evil. With such a nauseatingly 
likeable protagonist, Forrest Gump can 
only bark at the darkness of its times 
(racism, war, etc.) without venturing to 
bite. Thus, despite its constant invoca¬ 
tion of history, represented by clever 
retouching of archive footage, world 
events are never more than a flickering 
spectacle behind the unvarying con¬ 
stant that is Forrest. 

In fact, having Tom Hanks, the per¬ 
sonification of cuddliness, as its star, 
the closest Forrest Gump can come to 
satire is showing that Forrest’s stupid¬ 
ity makes him the perfect soldier. In a 
rather misogynistic displacement, the 
character of Jenny becomes the vessel 
which carries all the ‘nasty’ habits of 
her generation, like drug abuse and 
promiscuity, so that Forrest can seem 
all the more unbesmirched in compar¬ 
ison. It is typical of the film’s cack- 
handedness that it should kill her off 
with a mysterious virus that seems 
linked to her sordid past - thus main¬ 
taining topicality - but cop out of nam¬ 
ing it as Aids, which would have cast 
too dark a shadow on the love story. 
This retributive treatment of the vic¬ 
tim is oddly at variance with the banal 
morality of randomness espoused 
throughout, encapsulated in Forrest’s 
mottoes, such as, “Life is like a box of 
chocolates - you never know what 
you’re going to get.” 

Like his former mentor, and now 








Age of innocence: Tom Hanks 


rival in the blockbuster field, Steven 
Spielberg, director Robert Zemeckis is 
clearly in the process of redefining his 
image. After such features as Who 
Framed Roger Rabbit and the Back to the 
Future trilogy, big at the box office but 
short on major Academy awards out¬ 
side the technical categories, Zemeckis 
has been attempting to up his quality- 
credibility. Death Becomes Her was a poor 
start, but Forrest Gump is just the sort of 
mushy, faintly liberal stuff the Acad¬ 
emy likes. Yet despite its weaknesses, 
the film still demonstrates Zemeckis’ 
finer strengths as a director. He has a 
sure touch for light comedy, and an 
especially strong sense of rhythm, 
beautifully interpreted by editor 
Arthur Schmidt. 

With so much story to explicate and 
an intentionally chaotic perspective on 
world events, Zemeckis and Schmidt 
craft a strong sense of narrative coher¬ 
ence out of repetitive framings and 
neatly handled temporal shifts. Even 
more impressive is the use of special 
effects, for which Zemeckis has always 
been noted. In collaboration with 
Industrial Light and Magic, Zemeckis 
innovatively uses effects here to 
enhance the film’s realism rather than 
to create the unbelievable. In addition 
to crowd scenes and the aforemen¬ 
tioned archive treatments, computers 
seem to have been used to ‘erase’ Gary 
Sinise’s calves in order to make a more 
convincing double amputee and make 
Tom Hanks look like a brilliant ping 
pong player. Sadly, ILM have not yet 
perfected the computer programme 
that can write better scripts. 

Like its hero, Forrest Gump as a film 
runs around quickly, covers a lot of 
ground, but seems to have no particu¬ 
lar destination. It’s too specific to be a 
proper allegory, and too vague to pro¬ 
vide a satisfactorily millennial perspec¬ 
tive on the last 50 years. Neither is it 
caustic enough to make one cry, nor 
soppy enough to make one laugh. In 
the end, it is a feel-good movie for 
which it is hard to feel anything at all. 
Leslie Felperin Sharman 
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Part One: June 1863. The small 
town of Gettysburg, Pennsylva¬ 
nia, becomes the focus for the biggest 
and most crucial battle of the Ameri¬ 
can Civil War. A Union army column 
approaches the encampment of Con¬ 
federate Lieutenant General Long- 
street, and Confederate commander 
General Lee decides to organise his 
forces around Gettysburg. On the 
Union side, the commander of the 
20th Maine regiment, Colonel Joshua 
Chamberlain, convinces nearly all of 
the mutineers from another regiment 
to rejoin the fight; Chamberlain also 
has the responsibility of looking after 
his younger brother. Lieutenant 
Thomas Chamberlain, who is one of 
his officers. In the vanguard of the 
Union advance, Brigadier General 
Buford realises that if the Confederates 
take the high ground around Gettys¬ 
burg, the situation for the Union side 
will be hopeless. While awaiting rein¬ 
forcements, Buford orders the high 
ground to be held at all costs. 

July 1. Lee orders Lieutenant General 
Hill to advance and dismisses Long- 
street’s suggestion to disengage their 
forces. The Confederate push fails and 
an emotional Major General Trimble 
asks to be relieved of his command; Lee 
refuses. In the Union HQ, Meade con¬ 
fers with Buford over his strategy. 

Lee decides on a two-pronged 
assault, including an attack on the hill 
of Little Round Top; Major General 
Hood is put in the command of this 
attacking force. Defending the area is 
Chamberlain’s unit. Three of the 
remaining mutineers decide to join 
the fight with him. The Confederate 
advance up the hill is again and again 
repelled by Chamberlain’s men, who 
resort to a bayonet charge when they 
run out of ammunition. The battle is a 
crucial victory for the Union side. 

Part Two: July 2, evening. In the Confed¬ 
erate camp. Brigadier General Armis- 
tead reflects on his pre-war friendship 
with Union commander Major General 
Hancock. Confederate cavalry Major 
General J.E.B. Stuart arrives at HQ, and 
Lee berates him for not keeping him 
informed of his whereabouts. July 3. 
Lee orders an assault across open 
ground into the centre of the Union 
line. Longstreet is convinced the attack 
will fail but goes along with his com¬ 
mander’s wishes. On the Union side, 
Chamberlain receives orders to rede¬ 
ploy to the centre of the battlefield. 

Longstreet tells his men that the bat¬ 
tle will decide the fate of their coun¬ 
try; privately, he predicts to his fellow 
officers that the attack will fail. The ► 
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◄ Confederate assault is preceded by a 
massive artillery barrage. At first, 
Chamberlain cowers, but is inspired by 
the sight of an unperturbed Hancock. 
The Confederate troops move up 
through their own artillery positions, 
but then shells and rifle fire exact a 
devastating toll. Armistead’s men are 
savagely cut down and the advance is 
reduced to a shambles, before degener¬ 
ating into a piecemeal retreat. Lieu¬ 
tenant Chamberlain finds the dying 
Armistead on the battlefield. Already a 
broken man, Armistead is further 
upset to hear that his friend Hancock 
has also been wounded. 

In the aftermath of the Confederate 
retreat, Lee suggests to his subordi¬ 
nates that the defeat was all his fault, 
but they vociferously deny it. Lee 
orders Longstreet to organise a with¬ 
drawal and expresses a pessimistic 
view of the Confederacy’s prospects. 
The Chamberlains are reunited in a 
silent embrace. 


Filmed on the actual locations of 
the 1863 battle, Gettysburg fea¬ 
tures, as the press notes put it, “the 
largest-scale motion picture sequences 
filmed in North America since D. W. 
Griffith’s The Birth of a Nation .” The com¬ 
parison can be made in other ways too. 
Ronald F. Maxwell’s film certainly lacks 
both the cosy romantic interest and 
the rampant racism of the Griffith 
epic, but it does offer a similar vision 
of the Civil War as an arena in which 
the civilised and pre-eminently hon¬ 
ourable men of both sides somehow 
found themselves killing each other. 

Like the Yankee Stonemans and the 
Confederate Camerons in The Birth of a 
Nation , Armistead and Hancock are still 
close friends although they fight on 
opposite sides. But how could they and 
their once united country have come 
to this? Griffith’s film notoriously 
blamed not so much the institution of 
slavery but the slaves themselves for 
the outbreak of the Civil War. Gettys¬ 
burg offers something equally absurd - 
it blames no one at all. The war’s blood¬ 
iest battle is wholly detached from its 
social and political contexts and pre 
sented simplistically as a monument to 
the honour and endurance of the com¬ 
batants on both sides: sterling qualities 
which, by implication, helped forge 
the modern American character. 

As a large-scale reconstruction, the 
film’s very narrow focus on nothing 
but the key historical figures involved 
in the battle is understandable. But its 
eagerness to present almost all the 
officers of both sides in a positive light 
means that Gettysburg is more like a 
military pageant than a living, breath¬ 
ing drama. It covers all the historical 
ground, but unlike Edward Zwick’s 
Civil War film Glory , for instance, has 
no discernible point of view. The 
absence of preening Southern belles 
and plantation mansions is to be com¬ 
mended, but the film’s reluctance to go 
beyond the honourable surfaces of its 
officer class, and in particular to probe 
into the more dangerous recesses of 
the Southern white psyche, is its 
biggest failing. 


In script terms - though the perfor¬ 
mances sometimes hint at more - the 
officers on both sides are presented as 
life-size electronic puppets one would 
expect to find in the theme park that 
will surely some day be erected on the 
Gettysburg site. They may be histori¬ 
cally accurate in the details of uni¬ 
forms, manners and fulsome facial 
hair, but they are completely lacking 
in psychological complexity. These are 
all courageous, honourable men, who 
believe in God and the rightness of 
their cause, but how many of them on 
the Southern side owned slaves? How 
did they achieve and sustain their posi¬ 
tions of power and, more to the point, 
how could they manage to persuade 
thousands of poor whites to fight and 
die with them in the cause of slavery? 
This is a rich vein of thought which the 
novels of William Faulkner in particu¬ 
lar have exploited to the full: the huge 
gap betwen the chivalric code of the 
‘Southern gentleman’ and the savage 
economic and racist realities which 
underpinned his social pretensions. 
Gettysburg consistently shies away from 
engaging with this issue, in favour of a 
mind-numbing litany of platitudes 
about the nobility of the human spirit. 

Gettysburg is more like a traditional 
officers-only British war movie than 
the more democratically-inclined Ame¬ 
rican model. The ordinary soldiers are 
canon fodder for the cameras and their 
point of view is never more than a pos¬ 
itive reaction to their leaders’ words. 
One longs for at least some token dis¬ 
sent from the ranks, but the film 
avoids any such jarring notes. 

The movie’s made-for-TV status also 
militates against a convincingly brutal 
presentation of the battle scenes. These 
sequences finally attain an impressive 
momentum, with the camera tracking 
past lines of ear-splitting artillery and 


following thousands of men into the 
climatic charge. Unfortunately the rig¬ 
orous censorship of US TV doesn’t 
allow for an accurate depiction of the 
horrendous death and dismember¬ 
ment exacted. And because of the 
film’s focus on the officers, these thou¬ 
sands of soldiers are just so many 
ciphers who tidily fall over and die. 
This is a sanitised warfare that suc¬ 
ceeds as spectacle, but which is badly 
lacking in urgency and personalised 
danger. Frequently many of the 5,000 
extras involved (recruited from battle 
re-enactment enthusiasts from across 
the USA and Europe) can be seen look¬ 
ing lost while waiting their turn to be 
killed; the director also has the persis¬ 
tent bad habit of putting his camera in 
front of rather than behind his men’s 
weapons. A key factor in the visual aes¬ 
thetic of the war movie genre is the 
extreme difficulty of filming an actual 
battle. In real combat, the camera is 
hardly ever in front of the guns - if it 
were, the cameraman wouldn’t be alive 
for very long. The low prowling camer¬ 
awork in Lewis Milestone’s All Quiet on 
the Western Front and Stanley Kubrick’s 
Paths of Glory are both informed by this 
fundamental matter of the camera¬ 
man’s life and death, and gain 
immensely in impact as a result. Gettys¬ 
burg is sadly lacking in such power. 

That said, there are real virtues in 
almost all the performances. Nine¬ 
teenth-century stolidity, simple faith 
and common decency are marvel¬ 
lously conveyed by Jeff Daniels in par¬ 
ticular, and the dashing enthusiasm of 
Stephen Lang’s Pickett genuinely seems 
to belong to another far off, far more 
naive time. If the film’s glaring lack of 
irony has a positive side, then it surely 
lies in the strength, commitment and 
full-bearded quality of its cast. 

Tom Tunney 
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Seattle, the early 1920s. While 
Baby June Hovick and her sister 
Baby Louise audition for a vaudeville 
show, their mother Rose walks on 
stage and takes over. Rose asks her 
father for money, but he refuses. Vow¬ 
ing to make Baby June a star, she steals 
her father’s gold retirement plaque. In 
Los Angeles, Rose meets Herbie, a 
candy salesman, who falls in love with 
her. She persuades him to become the 
girls’ manager, and they set off on tour 
with the vaudeville show. 

Some years later, on Louise’s birth¬ 
day, Rose and her entourage, which 
now includes four boys, are about to be 
kicked out of their hotel bedroom 
when Herbie arrives with Mr Gold- 
stone, who offers them a contract on 
the Orpheum circuit. Herbie asks Rose 
to marry him but all she can think of is 
June’s career. After an audition for a 
leading theatre, June is offered a year’s 
contract and the chance to become a 
serious actress on condition that her 
mother stays away. Rose refuses to sign 
and June is upset at losing her chance. 
Louise finds one of the young men in 
the act, Tulsa, rehearsing his own 
dance number and she starts to dance 
with him. The next day, however, Tulsa 
and June elope; the other members of 
the troupe leave too. Determined to 
make Louise a star instead. Rose sets up 
an all-girl troupe. Rose Louise and the 
Hollywood Blondes. 

Down on its luck, the act is booked 
into a burlesque joint. Louise befriends 
the strippers who show her their acts. 
Rose has promised to marry Herbie 
and give up vaudeville once the run is 
over. On the final night, overhearing 
the manager say that the top-billed 
stripper has been arrested for solicit¬ 
ing, Rose insists that Louise do it 
instead. Herbie walks out in disgust. 
Louise is announced as Gypsy Rose Lee. 
After an uncertain start she eventually 
becomes a confident, successful enter¬ 
tainer. When Rose fusses over Louise in 
her dressing room the two end up row¬ 
ing. Rose slams out, walking on to the 
stage, where she acknowledges that 
her ambitions were all for her own 
sake. Louise joins her and they hug and 
make up. 


Director Emile Ardolino made 
silk purses out of two other 
music-oriented films - Dirty Dancing 
and Sister Act. For this one, finished just 
before his recent death, he had more 
promising material to work with - 


Stephen Sondheim and Jule Styne’s 
vivacious stage musical, and Mervyn 
Leroy’s energetic 1962 film. Ardolino’s 
version is loud, florid and entertaining. 
Bette Midler is manic as the obsessive, 
ambitious Rose, her beady eyes never 
once softening, not even when she 
declares her love for Peter Riegert’s 
weak and downtrodden Herbie. This 
monster mother pretends to everyone 
that her teenage “babies” are still nine 
and ten years old, pushing precocious, 
lisping June to the front in her baby 
curls and silver shoes and hiding shy 
Louise in a stage cow, forbidding her 
to wear dresses. Yet she also has a 
great, smothering, protective love for 
her children and can be funny, warm 
and kind. 

Musicals are rarely subtle, and this is 
no exception. But often the crudeness 
can have stunning effects. When 
Midler sings the musical’s most 
famous song, “Everything’s Coming Up 
Roses”, she turns it into a cry of rage. 
Grabbing at handfuls of imaginary 
roses and daffodils, she tears them 
apart in anger and pain. And when 
Rose finally sees what has been going 
on inside her, her moment of self- 
knowledge is punctuated by a swoon of 
physical dizziness as her name goes up 
in lights behind her. Midler’s perfor¬ 
mance balances the sentimentality of 
the young Louise, a mawkish, gentle, 
animal-loving sap with none of her sis¬ 
ter June’s sense of irony. Louise’s mis¬ 
ery is relentlessly portrayed: dressed as 
the front end of a cow, she watches 
Tulsa, one of the boys in the show, 
dance and wishes she could be his 
glamorous partner. When they dance 
together it seems as if her dream might 
come true. One scene later, Tulsa has 
gone off with June. But the film ends 
with a too neat mixture of insight and 
sentiment when Rose admits in the 
final hug: “I just wanted to be noticed,” 
and Louise replies: “And I just wanted 
to be noticed by you”. 

Ironically, the movie’s comic sense is 
closer to the burlesque so despised by 
Rose - and most of it is of her own mak¬ 
ing. In this respect, much is made of 
Rose’s constant interference - her insis¬ 
tence on creeping about the stage, 
moving scenery while her children are 
auditioning - and on the form her 
ambitions take - the endless dreams 
that she insists on seeing as inspira¬ 
tional visions of inspiration but which 
turn out to be a bathetic version of the 
same old show. The question is, why 
remake - particularly for television? 
Apart from a clutch of great songs, the 
energy and ironic humour of this ver¬ 
sion more than match the original 
movie. And there is a post-feminist 
interpretation of Gypsy which sees it as 
being about two women relating to 
each other rather than a man. More to 
the point, Louise learns to value her¬ 
self when she becomes a stripper and 
takes control of her body and sexuality. 
The world of burlesque in which Louise 
finally grows up is therefore seen as 
more real than the artificial world of 
sugar-sweet little girls in which Rose 
tries to cocoon her daughters. 

Amanda Lipman 
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North China, circa 1946. In a 
series of dice games, gambler Xu 
Fugui loses his family mansion and 
entire inheritance to Long’er, the boss 
of a shadow-puppet troupe. Fugui’s 
pregnant wife Jiazhen has despaired of 
reforming him and returned to her 
parents with their deaf-mute daughter 
Fengxia. The shock of losing house and 
home gives Fugui’s father a fatal heart 
attack. Fugui sets up as a market ven¬ 
dor to care for his ailing mother. See 
ing his new humility, Jiazhen returns 


to him with Fengxia and their new¬ 
born son Youqing. 

A year later. Long’er refuses Fugui a 
loan to open a shop but gives him his 
old puppets and suggests that he starts 
up a troupe of his own. Fugui performs 
all over the region, narrating the sto¬ 
ries while his best friend Chunsheng 
works the puppets. During one show, 
however, they are press-ganged as 
labourers by soldiers of the KMT 
(Nationalist) army. The kindly officer 
Lao Quan befriends them and tells 
them a Communist victory in the civil 
war is imminent. As the Communist 
People’s Liberation Army approaches, 
there is mass desertion and Lao Quan 
is killed by a sniper. Fugui and Chun¬ 
sheng surrender to the PLA and are 
soon putting on a makeshift puppet 
show to entertain the troops. 

By the time Fugui returns home 
(without Chunsheng, who has joined 
the PLA as a driver), China has a Com¬ 
munist government. Fugui’s mother 
has died, and Jiazhen and Fengxia have 
been given work delivering water in 
the town. New town leader Niu wel¬ 
comes back Fugui as a hero of the revo¬ 
lution and invites him to watch the 
prosecution of Long’er, on trial for 
counter-revolutionary sabotage. The 
execution of Long’er teaches Fugui to 
maintain his own political credentials. 
In 1958, as Mao Zedong calls for the 
‘Great Leap Forward’ into Commu¬ 
nism, Fugui saves his puppets from the 
drive to smelt all household metal by 
offering to put on a morale boosting 
show for the metal workers. During 
the show, Youqing (exhausted from 
long hours with his metal-smelting 
team) is killed while sleeping by a wall 
that is accidentally demolished by the 
district chief’s car. The culprit turns 
out to be Chunsheng. Jiazhen angrily 
refuses his offer of compensation and 
tells him he owes them a life. 

By June 1966, in the wake of the Cul¬ 
tural Revolution few figures of author¬ 
ity are left unscathed. Niu tells Fugui 
to burn his shadow puppets and pro¬ 
poses a husband for Fengxia: Wan Erxi, 
lame in one leg, leader of his factory’s 
Red Guards. The match is a success and 
the couple marry. Chunsheng is mean¬ 
while denounced as a “capitalist 
roader”; intending suicide, he secretly 
visits Fugui to beg forgiveness for 
killing his son. Jiazhen forgives him 
and urges him to fight on: the life he 
owes them should be his own. When 
Fengxia goes into labour with her first 
child, her husband and parents are 
shocked to find the hospital staffed by 
junior nurses, all the qualified person¬ 
nel having been denounced. Wan Erxi 
invents a political pretext for fetching 
Dr Wang Bin; the old man is weak and 
starving, so Fugui buys him steamed 
bread buns. Fengxia gives birth to a 
healthy son (nicknamed Mantou - “Lit¬ 
tle Bun”), but then haemorrhages. Dr 
Wang is unable to help, having choked 
on the buns and passed out. 

Years later life has returned to nor¬ 
mal. Erxi and Mantou are living with 
the now elderly Fugui and Jiazhen. 
Mantou buys some chicks while on a 
family visit to the graves of Fengxia ► 
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◄ and Youqing. Back home, Fugui 
pulls out the chest that used to house 
his puppets as a home for the chickens. 


Two years ago, Zhang Yimou 
seemed to have redeemed him¬ 
self in the eyes of the Chinese Commu¬ 
nist Party. The authorities showered 
The Story of Qiu Ju with awards, and at 
the same time ‘un-banned’ his earlier 
Ju Dou and Raise the Red Lantern. But To 
Live has got him into trouble again. The 
film is in limbo at home, and its Hong 
Kong-based production company Era 
International has been criticised for 
allowing its sale and distribution 
everywhere else without Beijing’s seal 
of approval. Zhang’s immediate future 
as a director is again uncertain. 

The film itself does little to court 
controversy. Taken alongside The Blue 
Kite and Farewell My Concubine, the two 
other recent Chinese movies to tackle 
aspects of China’s modern history 
across the lives of individuals. To Live 
seems cautious, if not timid. The only 
way that it challenges current Party 
orthodoxy is by gently mocking the 
naivety of the Mao personality cult in 
the 50s and 60s and by presenting the 
excesses of the Cultural Revolution in 
black-comedy terms. Its only tenden¬ 
tious comment springs from the repe¬ 
tition of a fable of progress that Fugui 
uses to teach his son and later his 
grandson - the second time, conspicu¬ 
ously omitting ‘Communism’ from the 
evolutionary scheme of things. Com¬ 
pared with Chen Kaige’s wholesale 
revisionism and flirtation with deviant 
sexuality or Tian Zhuangzhuang’s 
implication that all the foundations 
for the collective madness of the Cul¬ 
tural Revolution were laid in the 50s, 
these trangressions are at best minor. 
Had the film been made by someone 
less high profile than Zhang Yimou, or 
had not been completed so soon after 
The Blue Kite, it would probably have 
incurred no disapproval. 

Zhang has given relatively few inter¬ 
views about the film, but in all those 
that have reached print insists that his 
aim was to make a genuinely populist 
film: an account of four turbulent 
decades from a grass-roots perspective, 
emphasising-not the tragedies and suf¬ 
ferings that Chinese people have 
learned to regard as endemic, but 
rather the fortitude and general good 
humour that sustain them. In Zhang’s 
view, this distances To Live from films 
like The Blue Kite and Farewell My Concu¬ 
bine, which he criticises for adopting an 
‘elitist’ stance and for dwelling exces¬ 
sively on victim figures. It’s not hard to 
guess why Zhang feels the need to 
open up a space between his film and 
those others, but his analysis seems 
oddly awry. To Live actually fits neatly 
between the low-key naturalism of The 
Blue Kite and the high-powered histri¬ 
onics of Farewell My Concubine and its 
script is closer to conventional melo¬ 
drama than either of them. 

But Zhang, of course, is after some¬ 
thing more than melodrama, even if 
he uses some of the tenets of melo¬ 
drama to broaden the film’s appeal. 
What he picked up on in Yu Hua’s 
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Everyday story: Gong Li 


lengthy (and considerably more melo¬ 
dramatic) novel was the underlying 
sense of resilience in ordinary lives, 
and he has clearly realised that the 
best way to express this on screen is 
through his cast. To Live is the first 
Zhang Yimou film in which the cine¬ 
matography and editing are more at 
the service of the actors than of the 
director’s vision, and in which the 
design and colour schemes are rele¬ 
gated to supporting roles. (It’s also the 
first since Red Sorghum in which Gong 
Li’s role is less important than her 
male co-star’s.) Zhang’s formalist pro¬ 
clivities are more or less limited to the 
leitmotiv shot of the stone-flagged street 
that prefaces each ‘chapter’, the minor 
changes in its appearance reflecting 
the passing years and the changing 
political climate. He even succeeds in 
resisting the temptation to turn the 
shadow-puppet sequences into any¬ 
thing more than channels for Fugui’s 
unsophisticated wit and exuberance. 

The simultaneous reliance on melo¬ 
drama and determination to transcend 
its potential excesses results in some 
fancy directorial footwork. Zhang soft¬ 
ens (but in no way subverts) most of 
the emotional climaxes by cutting 
from close-ups to long shots or letting 
Zhao Jiping’s plaintive score rather 
than the actors’ performances carry 
the weight of the scene; the only excep¬ 
tions are the deaths of the children 
Youqing and Fengxia, which are regis¬ 
tered mainly through the traumatised 
reactions of Fugui and Jiazhen respec¬ 
tively. More impressively, Zhang min¬ 
imises the feeling of melodrama by fore 
grounding domestic matters of little 
narrative consequence wherever he 
can get away with it. This strategy is 
nowhere clearer than in the final shot, 
an extended take of the surviving 
members of the family eating together 
happily - not Zhang Yimou’s first 
‘open’ ending, but by far his least por¬ 
tentous. 

It’s crucial to the film’s effect that 
much of it seems more comic than 
tragic. In this respect, the choice of Ge 
You to play Fugui was inspired. Ge (best 
known in China for irreverent satirical 
comedy and best known here as the 
gay aesthete in Farewell My Concubine ) is 
cast against type as a simple man with 
little capacity for anger. Ge You, whose 
poker-thin face is inherently comic, 
gives a masterfully underplayed perfor¬ 
mance. To Live is at its best when Zhang 
trusts his lead actor’s face to carry the 
weight of the film’s argument that 
ordinariness and optimistic resilience 
are essentially the same thing. 

Tony Rayns 
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Maggie is a Liverpudlian living 
in London. One night, out with 
friends at the pub, she meets Jorge, a 
political exile from Paraguay; she ends 
up going home with him, and in the 
small hours, tells him her life story... 
She has been in a series of abusive rela¬ 
tionships; her last boyfriend, Simon, 
was so violent that she sought a place 
for herself and her four children at a 


women’s refuge. While she is out one 
night, there is a fire at the refuge and 
her eldest son Sean is seriously burnt. 
It transpires Maggie might be partly to 
blame, as she locked them into the 
room without leaving a key with one 
of the other women. Consequently her 
children are taken away from her and 
placed in care with the social services. 

Maggie is told that she can be 
reunited with her children if she stays 
at a family centre. Instead, she insists 
on being given a flat, but without suc¬ 
cess. Sent to the family centre with her 
children, she walks out and returns to 
Simon. She persuades him to run away, 
but the social services chase them; 
after an argument, he drives away with 
the children. The police intervene, and 
the social services accuse Simon of 
abusing the children. Maggie goes to 
court hoping to get the children back, 
but is refused custody. 

Meanwhile, Maggie starts a new life 
with Jorge. She becomes pregnant and 
the couple move into a council flat. 
Jorge gets a job as a fast food cook; Mag¬ 
gie has the baby and everything seems 
happy. But when a health visitor and 
then a social worker come to see them, 
Maggie refuses to let them in. The 
social worker confers with a cantanker¬ 
ous neighbour, who tells lies about 
Maggie and Jorge. The police take the 
baby away, and the couple’s relation¬ 
ship is scrutinised by the social ser¬ 
vices. When their case comes up, the 
neighbour gives evidence and falsely 
claims that Jorge hits Maggie. It tran¬ 
spires that Jorge might have a wife in 
Paraguay; he is served with a deporta¬ 
tion order, but later has his passport 
returned. Maggie gets pregnant again, 
but in hospital her baby is taken away 
from her straight after delivery. Mag¬ 
gie is furious that Jorge didn’t do more 
to prevent this. Despite the tension in 
their relationship, they stay together. A 
post-script tells us that Maggie and 
Jorge have been allowed to have three 
other children, but they have no access 
to their first two, nor to the children 
from Maggie’s previous relationships. 


Based on a true story, Ladybird 
Ladybird dramatises harrowing 
events that would seem incredible in 
fiction. But Ken Loach’s film, a return 
to the more specific female subject 
matter of Family Life or Poor Cow offers 
little insight into the character under 
scrutiny. It should be a fierce indict¬ 
ment of a state that attempts to pathol- 
ogise Maggie, who, as the working- 
class ‘unmarried’ mother who just 
keeps ‘breeding’, is the archetypal bug¬ 
bear of Majorite policy. But the film 
itself ends up pathologising her, and 
violence against women is again por¬ 
trayed as endemic to the working class. 
In the present political climate, this is 
a very dangerous move. 

In Crissy Rock’s unnerving and pow¬ 
erful performance, Maggie is pre¬ 
sented as a raw, visceral force, larger 
than life. The scene in which her 
newly-born baby is wrenched away 
from her is traumatic to watch, espe¬ 
cially when she is met with the final 
indignity of being sedated as if she 
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were some breeding animal. The trou¬ 
ble is that, although there is no excuse 
for what the social services put her 
through, she is not always an easy per¬ 
son to sympathise with. In a fiction 
film, this would be something to 
applaud (the more difficult and 
unsympathetic women in films the 
better), but the case-study nature of 
Ladybird Ladybird makes it a more com¬ 
plicated matter. One can imagine the 
details of Maggie’s life playing into the 
hands of the present government 
rather than providing ammunition 
against it. 

Though there is never any question 
about Maggie’s ability to be a good 
mother - the brief scenes of her and 
her children have a sweetness which 
gives the film its respite - her 
absolutely justified anger implodes on 
her and renders her a passive force. 
She is presented as victim of her own 
emotional state, as much as of the 
state’s interventionist methods. In this 
respect, an understanding of her char¬ 
acter is needed, rather than just a 
depiction of it. Her early life receives 
the glibbest of glimpses; the brief flash¬ 
backs to Maggie’s childhood show that 
her father was as violent towards her 
mother as her partners were to her, 
and she later mentions that she was 
sexually abused as a child. There is 
something perfunctory about the way 
that this information is conveyed, as 
though it were not organic to the rest 
of the film but simply tacked on. 

Given the spectacular wall of anger 
that is put up around Maggie, it is the 
pacifying character of Jorge that we are 
given space to identify with. He is the 
one who attempts to co-operate with 
the social services, who brings his 
intellect to bear on the case. This is a 
revealing move on the film’s part. It 
compounds Loach’s thesis, which 
seems increasingly to be true, that the 
United Kingdom shares much in com¬ 
mon with despotic countries (cf. the 
liberation theology of Ruining Stones); in 
Britain too. those tainted by the state’s 
ideology end up snitching on their 
neighbours. 

Jorge knows too well how to negoti¬ 
ate with dictatorial authorities; one 
tries to be accommodating and play 
them at their own game, not out of 
cowardice but in order to survive. It is 
deplorable that these skills should not 
be out of place when dealing with the 
British social services. But it is prob¬ 
lematic that Jorge, the middle-class 
intellectual poet who ran shelters for 
the homeless before being forced to 
leave his country, becomes the softly- 
spoken voice of sanity, as the railing 
Maggie is pushed beyond any reason of 
her own. It may be honest to the facts 
of the case, but it is none the less smug. 

One can imagine a Hollywood 
remake with Sally Field and Raul Julia, 
in which Maggie would end up going 
to night school to study law so that she 
can fight in the high court for her 
right to see her children again. Some¬ 
times it’s worth remembering that 
fiction can have a utopian purpose as 
well. 

Lizzie Francke 
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• At Pride Rock in the African 
plains. Mufasa, the king of the 
lions, presents his new-born heir 
Simba to all species of local subjects. 
Everyone is happy except for Scar. 
Mufasa’s embittered younger brother, 
who bums with thwarted political 
ambition. 

As the months pass. Simba grows 
into a mischievous cub. rough-housing 
with his best friend Nala, blithely 
ignoring Zazu, the king’s officious 
major-domo, and looking forward to 
the day when he too will rule the ► 
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◄ land. But Scar is waiting to make 
his move, and after an unsuccessful 
attempt to dispose of Simba by sending 
him off to explore an elephant grave¬ 
yard, deep in hyena territory, without 
adult supervision, he hatches a das¬ 
tardly plot to murder Mufasa and 
usurp the throne. 

Enlisting the help of the hyenas. Scar 
lures the unsuspecting Simba into the 
path of a wildebeest stampede; Mufasa 
is killed trying to save his son. Scar 
then convinces the shocked Simba that 
the tragedy was his fault, and that he 
should go into exile. Narrowly escap¬ 
ing Scar’s hyena henchmen, Simba col¬ 
lapses in the desert. There he is found 
by Pumbaa, a friendly warthog, and 
his wisecracking meerkat sidekick 
Timon. Adopting their ‘no worries’ phi¬ 
losophy, Simba grows into a bug-eating 
slacker. One day, he saves Pumbaa 
from being eaten by a lioness; it turns 
out to be Nala, who brings bad news 
from Pride Rock. Scar’s reign has 
brought famine and devastation to the 
plain, and she urges Simba to return 
and put things right. 

But Simba shrinks from the task, 
and it isn’t until Rafiki, a witch doctor 
mandrill, seeks him out, that he 
resolves to face his past. He returns to 
do battle with Scar and learns the 
truth about his father’s death. Gal¬ 
vanised with righteous anger, Simba 
saves himself but lets Scar be torn to 
pieces by the hyenas. 

A year later, the ecological balance is 
restored, and, above the flourishing 
plain, Rafiki the mandrill presents the 
new-born son of Simba and Nala - the 
future lion king. 


The Lion King, Disney’s thirty-sec¬ 
ond full-length animated fea¬ 
ture, has already been phenomenally 
successful in America, as well as 
extremely controversial for certain ele¬ 
ments that are supposedly traumatic 
for the very young. Despite this, it 
maintains a consistently saccharine 
tone; it is also, as might be expected, 
unconscionably pompous. 


Disney’s first cartoon feature to be 
based on an original story. The Lion King 
purports to be no less than “a unique 
allegory about each new generation 
being a torchbearer for its ancestors”. 
Since Disney have always been at their 
best when bastardising well-loved chil¬ 
dren’s stories, it seems a shame that 
they have suddenly felt the need to 
start weaving unique allegories, partic¬ 
ularly ones that prop themselves up on 
such well-worn themes. From the open¬ 
ing scene, the film clearly aspires to a 
kind of Shakespearian grandeur. It 
begins with the hordes of furry faith¬ 
ful applauding the arrival of Simba to 
a song entitled ‘Circle of Life’, which is 
deafening and platitudinous in about 
equal measure (and just what are the 
gazelles and zebras so happy about - 
there’s a new predator in town). The 
Hamlet parallel is earnestly laboured, 
and there’s a bizarre moment when 
Scar, like a hairier Richard III, sings of 
his coup d’etat while the cave he’s in 
mutates into the phallic towers of fas¬ 
cist architecture and the hyenas start 
goose-stepping. 

The film’s emphasis is on flashy, com¬ 
puter-generated effects (like the 
senssurround wildebeest stampede) 
to the detriment of the cartoonish 
sprightliness that usually makes Dis¬ 
ney’s version of the animal kingdom so 
endearing. There is a jolly interlude (as 
well as a jarring change of pace) with 
the fast-talking meerkat Timon, and 
Jeremy Irons does a creditable George 
Sanders impersonation as Scar, but the 
fun loses out to the portentousness. 
And despite all the money lavished on 
it, the stylisation looks cheap and 
rather nasty - the lions are peaky, the 
zebras beaky, and the warthog has a 
nose like an electrical socket. 

Nonetheless, The Lion King has been 
so popular that Disney are pulling it 
out of US theatres so that they can re- 
release it for Thanksgiving - the kind 
of shameless marketing exercise only 
Disney can get away with. But their lat¬ 
est is not a patch on The Jungle Book. 
Caren Myers 
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Underwater workers in the har¬ 
bour near Edge City stumble 
upon an ancient chest and accidentally 
open it, releasing an ancient wooden 
mask. That day, dweebish bank clerk 
Stanley Ipkiss finally gets a break - or 
seemingly so - when the beautiful 
Tina Carlyle walks into his bank and 
requests his help. As she flirts with 
him, however, she secretly aims a cam¬ 
era at the bank’s vault, watched far 
away by Dorian, a gangster planning a 
robbery. Ipkiss agrees to accompany 
his friend Charlie to the Coco Bongo, a 
new elite nightclub. After work, Stan¬ 
ley find his car dismantled in the 
sleazy auto repair shop where he left it, 
and must use instead the shop’s anti¬ 
quated ‘loaner’. He is left out in the 
cold by the club’s surly bouncers, and 
humiliated in front of Tina, who is the 
Coco Bongo’s star chanteuse. On the 
way home, Stanley spots what looks 
like a body floating in the river; it 
turns out to be a mass of flotsam, in 
which he finds the mask. 

Back in his apartment, Stanley tries 
the mask on, and is instantly trans¬ 
formed into The Mask, a zoot-suited, 
green-faced cartoon figure with the 
superhuman ability to do just about 
anything. Stanley/The Mask wreaks 
havoc on his landlady, his car mechan¬ 
ics, Dorian’s bank-robbing cohorts, and 
the dance floor of the Coco Bongo. 

By day, Ipkiss is hung over, addicted 
to the mask’s power. By night, The 
Mask rules fearlessly; when the police 
eventually corner him, he dives into a 
swinging mambo number, hypnotis¬ 
ing the massed cops. Eventually Stan¬ 
ley is kidnapped by Dorian, who tries 
the mask on, becoming a green¬ 
headed, intensely evil version of him¬ 
self. Dorian’s thugs then deposit Stan¬ 
ley at the police station, where he is 
quickly arrested. Later at the Coco 
Bongo, Dorian plans to blow up the 
nightclub and Tina with it, but Stanley 
- with the help of his Jack Russell ter¬ 
rier Milo - escapes from custody, steals 


the mask back and saves the day. 
United with Tina, he flings the mask 
into the river, only for Milo to retrieve 
it... 


Every inch the comic book, The 
Mask bears witness to both the 
glories and the shortcomings of that 
literary genre more eloquently than 
any movie ever has. As dull-witted and 
straitjacketed by cliche as it is visually 
hellzapoppin, the film may be a water¬ 
shed moment in the cultural current 
that looks to loot the baby-boomer 
memory banks for recyclable cine 
matic ideas. Cartoons have breached 
the reality web of live-action movies 
once and for all, but to what end? No 
sooner does Jim Carrey don his magi¬ 
cal mask than the ghosts of Tex Avery 
and Chuck Jones are summoned from 
the void and given hi-tech life; still, the 
result is curiously unamusing. Regard¬ 
less of its astounding computer-ani¬ 
mated effects, The Mask seems mun¬ 
dane, half-hearted and less engaged by 
its own chaos than your average eight- 
year-old, for whom the movie seems 
particularly intended. It’s more 
Beethoven than Beetlejuice, and no matter 
how much The Mask himself advocates 
gleeful anarchy, the film is as safe and 
routine as an afternoon with Lamb 
Chop. 

It seemed a sure thing. Suddenly a 
major commodity since the unfore¬ 
seen success of Ace Ventura Pet Detective, 
Jim Carrey is a rapturously idiosyn¬ 
cratic film persona, all double-jointed 
weirdness and mock game-show host 
delivery. In Ace Ventura, and in his extra¬ 
ordinary TV work (notably in the com¬ 
edy series In Living Colour), Carrey has 
already revealed himself to be as close 
to the free-associative tornado of The 
Mask’s central conception as any actor 
alive (he makes Robin Williams look 


constipated by comparison). So the 
casting seemed fortuitous, and this 
fully-morphed adaptation of the Dark 
Horse comic was anticipated with 
understandable eagerness. 

All the more disappointing, then, 
that here Carrey is dishwater-dull and, 
as The Mask, is so cluttered up with 
computerised accoutrements that we 
barely recognise him. At times, any¬ 
body at all could be behind the make¬ 
up and exploding props. More vitally, 
director Charles (aka Chuck) Russell, 
whose previous credits include A Night¬ 
mare on Elm Street 3: Dream Warriors and 
the already-forgotten remake of The 
Blob, seems lost at sea trying to shape 
the simple material into comedy. Most 
of The Mask is ruefully unfunny: the 
jokes are strained (“That doesn’t sound 
good to me” - “What does sound good 
to you?” - “Breakfast”), the sight gags 
are Tex Avery retreads, and the timing 
is way off. The result is uninspired and 
witless, no matter how cyclonic the 
visuals. Indeed, the effects themselves 
are hopelessly derivative. Unlike the 
crack creative team behind Who Framed 
Roger Rabbit?, Russell and co rarely 
bother to instil new life into the 40- 
year-old tropes of Avery at his peak. 
Avery’s bulging eyeballs, howling 
wolves and entropic action are simply 
aped here. If you’ve seen ‘Swing Shift 
Cinderella’ (1945), you’ve already seen 
The Mask’s most furious visual fillips, 
but in two dimensions. 

If you’re eight, these are all pointless 
quibbles - The Mask’s simple story and 
goofy showboating are bound to excite 
the tyros in the audience without ever 
interesting their parents. Similarly, the 
brazen set-up for a sequel may get the 
pre-teen demographic slavering in 
anticipation. Adults, however, will 
know better. 

Michael Atkinson 
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The story of Mina Tannenbaum 
is told in flashback after her 
death. Mina was born in Paris in 1958 
in a Jewish milieu on the same day as 
Ethel Benegui. The two girls meet at a 
ballet class in 1968 and despite their 
differences (Mina is thin and difficult, 
Ethel plump and placid) become close 
friends. In 1974, Mina has become a 
gifted though shy art student. She falls 
in love with Francois, a fellow student. 
Partly because of her shyness, her love 
remains unrequited. Her relationship 
with her mother, a traumatised con¬ 
centration camp survivor, is strained. 
Ethel falls in love with Didier, a 
pianist. On the point of having sex, she 
is overcome with embarrassment at 
her ‘fat’ body. 

By 1989 Mina, transformed from 
ugly duckling to trendy beauty, is a 
successful artist living with the hand¬ 
some Serge. Ethel tries to establish a 
career in journalism while hiding 
from her mother the fact that she is 
living with a ‘goy’, Gerard. Mina sells 
three paintings to a well known art 
dealer, Jacques Dana, who flirts with 
her. Ethel gets a job on an arts maga¬ 
zine by impersonating Mina, who is 
shocked by Ethel’s unscrupulousness; 
soon Ethel’s journalistic career blos¬ 
soms. An accident leaves Mina’s face 
scarred and her paintings don’t sell any 
more; she takes copying work. Ethel’s 
mother is terminally ill and accuses 
her daughter of killing her with her 
lifestyle. Wracked by guilt, Ethel adver¬ 
tises for a Jewish husband in a newspa¬ 
per, and Jacques Dana, amused, replies. 

Although Ethel’s mother dies and 
the marriage does not take place, Mina 
feels betrayed and stops seeing Ethel. 
Serge leaves her. Mina’s father is men¬ 
tally ill and her mother sells the family 
flat; she feels increasingly lonely and 
desperate. Later, she hears that Ethel is 
back with Gerard and that they have a 
baby. She engineers a chance meeting, 
and they decide to spend the following 
Saturday together. Ethel postpones the 
meeting because of a holiday. This trig¬ 
gers Mina’s deepest depression and she 
kills herself. We learn that Ethel’s baby 
girl is called Mina. 


Martine Dugowson’s first feature 
is an unusual, sometimes 
uneven mixture of comedy and melo¬ 
drama. Yet it is a film of immense 
charm and humour which works sur¬ 
prisingly well. If Mina Tannenbaum's 
central theme of friendship has a uni¬ 
versal ring to it, the film also occupies 


that relatively rare territory in French 
cinema, the mainstream woman’s film. 
The centrality of the two women, their 
tribulations (relationships with moth¬ 
ers and men and with each other, the 
traumas of emergent sexuality) and 
the disposability of the men, all fore¬ 
ground women’s experiences and 
desires. The oscillation between same¬ 
ness and difference at the core of 
female friendship also serves as a com¬ 
ment on female identity, especially in 
relation to the mother. In this respect, 
a fascinating aspect of Mina Tannen¬ 
baum is the way the girls rebel against 
their mothers, yet end up in similar 
positions to them. Mina loathes her 
mother’s morbidity, but commits sui¬ 
cide; Ethel is stifled and repelled by her 
Jewish mother, who is forever pushing 
her to conform, yet she ends up with a 
man and a baby. 

The bitter-sweet observation of ado¬ 
lescent growing pains in the streets of 
Montmartre inevitably evokes Truf¬ 
faut, while the female friendship and 
period reconstruction prompt compar¬ 
isons with Diane Kurys. But although 
Dugowson’s recreation of the aesthetic 
horrors of 1970s platform shoes, floppy 
hats, unflattering crushed velvet 
dresses, ghastly haircuts and so forth is 
very funny, she keeps period details to 
a minimum and manages to suggest 
the decade economically through a 
knowing use of French popular singers 
such as Enrico Macias, Dalida and 
Serge Gainsbourg. Mina’s descent into 
failure and loneliness is far from the 
universe of these two directors, and a 
departure from the classic woman’s 
coming of age picture. Whereas the 
genre leads us to expect both women 
to grow (as in Kurys’ Diabolo Menthe and 
Coup de foudre) through their various 
traumas, Mina’s tragic ending is not 
redeemed and her suicide is truly 
shocking. And where some will see the 
divergent trajectories of the heroines 
as realistic - Ethel the pragmatist is a 
survivor, Mina the tortured artist a 
loser - feminist spectators will also see 
Ethel, the conformist with a good job, 
man and baby, survive Mina the trans¬ 
gressor, whose art, hitherto a raison 
d’etre, suddenly becomes meaningless. 
But, as with classic Hollywood melo¬ 
drama, however much Mina, and occa¬ 
sionally Ethel, are victims, Mina Tannen¬ 
baum is pleasurable because of the 
strength of Bohringer and Zylberstein’s 
performances. 

Romane Bohringer, on whose name 
this film was probably picked up for 
UK distribution, builds on her perfor¬ 
mance in Cyril Collard’s Les Nuitsfauves 
and Claude Miller’s LAccompagnatrice. 
She elaborates on her well-established 
persona of highly strung and hyper¬ 
sensitive young woman, whose success 
in France is associated with its appeal 
to a young generation (Charlotte Gains¬ 
bourg, considered for the part, occu¬ 
pies a similar terrain). She manages 
however to flesh out what already 
verges on type casting by displaying a 
fine sense of comedy, especially in the 
early scenes. The relative newcomer 
Zylberstein (previously seen in Maurice 
Pialat’s Van Gogh) is also impressive and 



Talking from the heart: Romane Bohringer 


manages well the physical and mood 
changes demanded by her role. Above 
all, the two actresses form a great duo. 

Mina Tannenbaum' s depiction of the 
Jewish petite bourgeoisie of the Mont¬ 
martre area provoked strong reactions 
in France. It is not difficult to see why, 
since the mothers, the traditional cen¬ 
tral figures of Jewish culture, are 
turned into monsters. While such 
stereotypes serve to highlight the gen¬ 
eration gap they also occasionally jar 
with the naturalistic project of the 
film. Ethel’s mother eating chocolates 
and watching TV in bed is very funny, 
while her emotional blackmail on her 
death bed is unsettling. Similarly, 
Jacques Dana, the gallery owner, is 
rather crudely drawn, as is the arro¬ 
gant art teacher (though Hughes 
Quester turns this part into a wonder¬ 
ful cameo). 

Ultimately what awkwardness and 
lack of subtlety there may be are com¬ 
pensated for by the sense of enthusi¬ 
asm and experiment that permeates 
the film - surprisingly, in view of its 
downbeat ending. Dugowson uses a 
number of devices which provide an 
ironic distance, while not being in any 
way avant-garde. The film is framed by 
scenes featuring a cousin who does not 
appear in the main story, nurses break 
into a dance when the girls are born, 
and at various points characters - the 
mothers, the art dealer, the art school 
lecturer, dead grandfathers ‘in the sky’ 
- address the camera directly with 
details of Mina’s life or comments on 
the action. Occasionally, the grown-up 
Mina confronts herself as a child or the 
two young women are juxtaposed with 
their idealised visions of themselves in 
the same shot. Mina Tannenbaum may 
not be autobiographical, but Dugow¬ 
son (distantly related to the director 
Maurice Dugowson) is the same age as 
her protagonists, and is clearly talking 
from the heart about an era and a 
milieu she knows. 

Ginette Vincendeau 
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Homeless Lady 



• A man turns up at a building 
site, saying he is a carpenter in 
search of work. The foreman tells him 
there is none going, but the man per¬ 
sists and is eventually allowed to join 
the rest of the crew on the roof of a 
house under construction. He has 
scarcely started his job than he walks 
along a high ledge, announcing he 
wants to fly. He is saved from falling by 
his colleague. Howard, and taken to a 
mental hospital. Here, as he lies 
drugged on his bed. he first sees Dr Lib- 
bie Bowen. He tells her his name is 
Jones. 

Despite Bowen’s misgivings. Jones 
discharges himself. He heads straight 
for the bank, withdraws all his cash, 
and goes on a lunch date with the 
cashier, dispensing $100 notes to all 
and sundry. The date ends with him 
taking the cashier to a Beethoven con¬ 
cert. He marches up to the stage and 
starts conducting the orchestra him¬ 
self. For his efforts, he is rushed back to 
the hospital. Bowen realises he is a 
manic depressive and tries to have him 
committed. However, at court, he 
appears lucid and charming to the 
judge, who lets him go free. He hitches 
a ride back to town with Bowen. They 
stop on the beach for a snack and soon 
strike up a rapport. Shortly after, Jones 
readmits himself, hoping to find a 
medical cure for his condition. As his 
treatment proceeds, he and Dr Bowen 
grow closer. He saves her life when 
another patient attacks her. 

The treatment continues, without 
much success. Bowen discovers from 
the bank cashier that Jones had talked 
about being in love with a woman 
called Ellen, a musician who had died 
many years before. Bowen investigates, 
discovers Ellen is alive and well, and 
confronts him with the information. 
Jones, furious at her prying, discharges 
himself and walks off. Bowen pursues 
him, and admits her deep feelings for 
him. They embrace and become lovers. 

Bowen realises she has committed a 
serious breach of professional eti¬ 
quette. Egged on by a jealous col¬ 
league, she asks to be removed from 
the Jones case and later tenders her res¬ 
ignation. Jones is transferred to 
another hospital, but again manages to 
get himself discharged, steals a motor¬ 


bike and rides round to collect his car¬ 
pentry tools from Howard. His friend 
alerts the hospital that he is worried 
that Jones is about to try his ’flying 
trick* again. Bowen is notified, and 
rushes round, to find Jones perched on 
the roof. Eventually, she manages to 
lure him back from the brink. 

In its original cut, Mr Jones was 
evidently a troublesome case: a 
surly, downbeat fable in strong need of 
some Hollywood-style therapy before it 
could be released. (“It’s a piece of shit," 
was studio executive Ray Stark's 
reported response after a preview 
screening.) In the doctored version, 
what started as the story of a manic 
depressive emerges as something more 
akin to a conventional melodrama, 
where the patient’s mental state is 
merely another barrier the couple 
must overcome in the name of true 
romance. The posters give the game 
away: “Everything That Makes Him 
Dangerous Makes Him Love Her Even 
More” While this process of sanita¬ 
tion doesn't make for a particularly sat¬ 
isfactory film, it seems perversely in 
keeping with the material. "What do 
you want? To make me ordinary?" Mr 
Jones barks at his psychiatrist lover. It’s 
a question director Mike Figgis could 
equally well ask of the studios. 

There’s no denying that Mr Jones is a 
botched, chimerical affair, yanking art- 
house psychodrama and upbeat love 
story together, and invoking all the 
usual cliches about the inspired mad¬ 
man: Jones played Mozart at the age of 
three, had read “everything” by the 
time he was twelve, was “the centre of 
the universe" at 18. and in a mental 
asylum by his mid-20s. It’s hardly the 
most original of resumes, and seems 
all the more hackneyed when com¬ 
bined with the fact that he is portrayed 
as a blue-collar type, ostensibly a car¬ 
penter. Sometimes, he even seems like 
a composite of Jack Nicholson’s famous 
early roles: the oilman/pianist of Five 
Easy Pieces or the not-so-mad McMurphy 
of One Flew Over the Cuckoo’s Nest. Lena 
Olin’s psychiatrist bears an uncanny 
resemblance to Bergman in Spellbound, 
and the revelation of the traumatic 
incident in Jones’ past, is as perfunc¬ 
tory as they come. Certain scenes, 
notably Jones and Bowen’s embrace in 
the pouring rain to the accompani¬ 


ment of Richard Clayderman-style 
music on the soundtrack, are nothing 
short of embarrassing. 

Figgis’ own cut of the movie is 
unlikely to see the light of day. As mat¬ 
ters stand, it’s hard to spot the joins 
and work out where his influence 
begins and ends. (One thing is for cer¬ 
tain: the music - always an intrinsic 
part of a Figgis film - is not as he 
wished it.) However, even in its pre¬ 
sent. bowdlerized state. Mr Jones has 
considerable fascination. At least, the 
premise is ambitious. And Jones is a 
highly appropriate role for Gere. Right 
from Looking For Mr Goodbar onwards, 
he has always been prepared to tackle 
characters who strain toward psychosis 
and blur the lines between hero and 
villain; to play gigolos, pimps and 
delinquents. He starts Mr Jones in manic 
groove, taking his cue from the James 
Brown song, ‘I Feel Good’, he wakes up 
to. Within minutes, he is strutting his 
way along the narrow ledge of a high 
building, stretching his arms towards 
the planes overhead and threatening 
to fly. Then, to top that, he steals the 
baton from a conductor at a classical 
concert and steers the orchestra and 
chorus through some rousing, up¬ 
tempo Beethoven. There’s even a par¬ 
ody of his part in Pretty Woman, where 
he withdraws all his money from the 
bank, takes the cashier on an after¬ 
noon date, and dispenses $100 notes 
wherever he goes. ("It's like trying to 
stop a space shuttle with a rubber 
band," somebody observes.) In these 
exhilarating early sequences, his antics 
are matched by the vertiginous camer¬ 
awork. Unfortunately, though, he is 
only allowed to give half a perfor¬ 
mance: as his downside, his depres¬ 
sions. are largely skirted over, it is 
made to seem that his pranks have 
nothing to do with his condition, and 
are little more than showy histrionics. 

It is all too easy to take refuge in the 
Magnificent Ambersons myth and blame a 
film’s shortcomings on the studio 
butchers. Figgis’ forthcoming The 
Browning Version, after all, manages to 
be dreary without any outside help. 
Still, for anybody who saw his work 
with Gere on Internal Affairs . there must 
be an overwhelming suspicion that Mr 
Jones, in its present form, is scarcely the 
picture Figgis set out to make. 

Geoffrey Mac nab 
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Demented ex-cop Howard Payne 
kills a security guard and booby- 
traps a lift in an LA skyscraper, 
demanding a huge ransom. SWAT 
team members Jack Traven and his 
partner Harry arrive and pull off a dar¬ 
ing rescue. Realising that Payne is still 
in the building, they track him down, 
but he captures Harry, and Jack can 
only save his partner by shooting him 
in the leg. The bomb goes off and 
Payne is assumed to have been killed. 

Jack is in a cafe with a bus-driver 
friend when his bus outside blows up. 
Jack receives a telephone warning 
from Payne about a bomb on another 
bus, which will be armed when the bus 
goes over 50mph and will detonate if 
its speed drops below that level. Jack 
rushes across town, boards the bus and 
explains the situation. The passengers 
panic. One, a criminal, waves a gun to 
force the bus to stop. In the struggle to 
disarm him, the driver is shot. Annie, a 
young passenger, takes the wheel and 
the police navigate a safe route 
through traffic while Payne watches 
the drama on television. 


He gives his permission by phone for 
the injured man to leave the bus. An 
elderly woman tries to leap off after 
him but falls to her death. The bus 
approaches an unfinished section of 
the highway, but Annie manages to 
leap the gap and reach the airport, 
where they circle the runway while 
Jack struggles to disarm the bomb. 
Harry finds Payne’s home, but it is 
booby-trapped and he and several 
other policemen are killed. Eventually, 
Jack realises that Payne has a camera 
on board the bus. He gets a TV techni¬ 
cian to make a video loop of the pas¬ 
sengers sitting in their seats which is 
replayed to Payne while the passengers 
are lifted off. Jack and Annie escape 
seconds before the bus hits an empty 
airplane and explodes. 

The police deliver the ransom, plan¬ 
ning to trap Payne, but he outsmarts 
them, kidnapping Annie and escaping 
on the subway with Jack in hot pursuit. 
The train driver is killed, Annie is 
chained to a post and Jack and Payne 
fight it out on the roof until Payne is 
decapitated by a signal light. The train 
crashes through into the street, and 
Jack and Annie survive. 


Speed's uninspiring title se¬ 
quence gives little clue to the 
thrills that are to follow. In this film 
the cavalry arrives in the first three 
minutes when Keanu Reeves’ cop car 
comes flying over the hill. His partner 
Jeff Daniels may not be an obvious 
choice to save a lift-load of passengers 
from death at the hands of crazed 
explosives expert Dennis Hopper, but 
with Reeves’ help save them he does, 
with as much wear and tear on the 
audience’s nerves as on the buckling 
lift cables. 

For all its breathless rush from one 
action set-piece to another, and its 
determination not to insult the intelli¬ 
gence with disaster-movie-style charac¬ 
ter development, Speed is strangely 
humanistic. The rescuees - hapless pas¬ 
sengers who only want to get from one 
place to another - are treated with 
indulgence. Reeves’ calm, gum-chew¬ 
ing response to the feckless stupidity 
of the imperilled public is to see them 
as innocent bystanders who have every 
right to be saved by him. 

First time director Jan De Bont, who 
cut his cinematic teeth as Paul Verho- 
even’s cameraman, has the latter’s eye 
for kinetic excitement without his 
sadism. Speed's biggest shock, when the 
hurtling bus bears down on a pram 
and hits it, has a benign twist. And the 
climax is downright euphoric. Admit¬ 
tedly, there is nothing benign about 
Dennis Hopper, who does his psycho 
turn on auto-pilot. Reeves on the other 
hand, with Little Buddha just a bad 
memory, is a revelation, expanding on 
the action hero potential he demon¬ 
strated in Point Break. Speed’s single 
Arnie-ism - reporting Hopper’s final 
decapitation as “He lost his head” - is 
unworthy of Reeves, but by that time 
the audience is too busy picking pieces 
of its spine out of the cinema uphol¬ 
stery to notice. 

Ben Thompson 
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Sugar Hill, Harlem. Lying in bed, 
Roemello Skuggs remembers his 
childhood... His mother, a heroin 
addict, asks his older brother Ray- 
nathan to help her jack up. As they 
both watch, she spasms and dies... Now 
both brothers, grown up, are major 
drug dealers in their old neighbour¬ 
hood, working for an ageing Italian 
gangster, Gus. At a club, Roemello 
meets a girl, Melissa, whom he wants 
to see again. Driving, he thinks back 
once more... He watches as his father, a 
drug dealer for the Mob, is shot, but 
not killed. Later he shoots the gunman. 
Then he goes to meet Gus, the gun¬ 
man’s relative, who ordered his father 
shot... Walking with Raynathan, Roe¬ 
mello meets a young boy from the sub¬ 
urbs, who shows off his gun; Roemello 
warns him off the streets. At a drug 
sales meeting with Gus, the brothers 
are told a new dealer, Lolly, needs a 
piece of their market. Afterwards, 
Roemello tells his brother he wants to 
quit the business. He tells his father, 
A.R., now an addict who he looks after, 
that he’s quitting; A.R. tells him to take 
care of Lolly first. Later, Lolly burns his 
best friend Ricky to death. Melissa sees 
Ricky’s body in the street just after 
Roemello, and runs away. 

Roemello meets Gus, who tells him 
not to get worked up. Visiting Lolly, 
Roemello arranges a truce, then 
regains Melissa’s trust. He makes Ray¬ 
nathan have dinner with their father 
for the first time in years, but Ray¬ 
nathan tells his father he should die. 
Then Raynathan kidnaps, shoots and 
tortures an Italian ally of Lolly’s; com¬ 
ing across them, Roemello finishes the 
man off. Raynathan admits he has 
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started a gang war because he is scared 
of his brother leaving. As they walk, an 
attempted drive-by is interrupted by 
the suburban kid, who is shot dead. 
Melissa hears about it. and tells Ray- 
nathan she can no longer see him. 

Roemello asks Raynathan to quit the 
streets, but Raynathan says it is too 
late. Meanwhile, Melissa is almost 
raped by a date. Roemello asks A.R. to 
quit Harlem, but he won’t. Melissa and 
Roemello decide to leave for North Car¬ 
olina that night. Roemello tells Gus, 
then his brother. Raynathan goes to 
their father and kills him with an over¬ 
dose. Then he meets Gus, Gus’s son and 
Lolly, and shoots them. Roemello and 
Melissa see A.R.’s body, then meet Ray¬ 
nathan in the street. Seeing Roemello 
is really leaving. Raynathan goes for 
his gun. In a struggle. Roemello is shot, 
then Raynathan shoots himself. Later, 
Roemello is seen in North Carolina in a 
wheelchair, happy, with Melissa and 
their son. 

It is appropriate that the only 
sustained calm in this slice of 
ghetto life is the credits sequence, trad 
jazz playing over sepia photos of 
Harlem’s 20s heyday. It is clearly where 
director Ichaso would be happiest. His 
film is a mess of styles because his idea 
of Harlem is a mess. Beginning in the 
60s, shot in an unnatural MTV-style 
black-and-white. Sugar Hill switches to a 
present-day panorama, with a sun- 
streaked New York overlooked by the 
stylish 90s silhouette of gangster 
Roemello (Wesley Snipes). Around this, 
the camera hovers and twitches. But 
despite the presence of Bojan Bazelli, 
cinematographer of King of New York 
and Deep Cover, the two films which 
defined the cinematic ghetto of the 
90s. Ichaso can’t settle. 

It’s a fault compounded by the film’s 
uneven tone. Making a first scene the 
screaming entreaty of a mother to her 
son to jack her up is arresting, but the 
scene is performed and scored so melo¬ 
dramatically that true sympathy is not 
reached. The bloody struggle between 
brothers near the end similarly seems 
strained. Even the music seems com¬ 
promised. While Ichaso and his charac¬ 
ters wallow in jazz, the hip-hop reluc¬ 
tantly allowed in beside it is treated 
with distrust. At every level, this is a 
film falling short of conviction. 


It’s as if Ichaso would prefer modern 
Harlem not to exist. Unlike John Sin¬ 
gleton. whose Boyz N the Hood entered 
ghetto life with sadness, then - like its 
character Furious - resolutely stayed 
there. Ichaso wants to get out. His view¬ 
point is that of Melissa’s mother and of 
Martin Luther King, who stare down 
together at Melissa as she disowns 
Roemello. Like the jazz CDs hoarded by 
A.R., they suggest a 60s generation’s 
dismay at a situation which has some¬ 
how escaped it. This sense of alienation 
- the exact opposite of what is 
intended - is confirmed by A.R. him¬ 
self. A jazz musician sunk to dealer and 
addict, still fumbling at a piano at 
Roemello’s insistence, he is a dribbling 
relic of something good. When he 
intones “I am Harlem!", shortly before a 
patricidal overdose, the washing of 
hands is deafening. 

If Sugar Hill has a healing figure, it 
should be Roemello, who tells us that 
he knows what he is - one of Harlem’s 
devastators. And yet. as he warns kids 
off the streets and spoon-feeds his 
father, we see only decency. Incapable 
of portraying the tortured complexity 
of a bad man turning good, Barry 
Michael Cooper’s script simply ellides 
the bad. So. despite a performance by 
Snipes of pressurised grace, Roemello 
is left as a saint - a man so discon¬ 
nected from the ghetto pain he in fact 
helped cause that his salvation is just a 
plane ride away. 

Amidst such sappiness, Ichosa shows 
evidence of talent. Sugar Hill shares the 
trend - which began with Boyz - away 
from generic thrillers towards more 
encompassing tales of crime; and 
moments like Raynathan’s repulsion at 
his father’s table ring quietly true. By 
contrast, the giggling excitement of 
the hardcore thrillers which the film 
nods at too briefly is seized on with 
relief, momentarily freeing Ichaso 
from his story’s weight. A drive-by 
interrupted by a furiously pedalling 
kid on a bike, pistol raised like a cow¬ 
boy, even welds thrills and tragedy 
with broad strokes otherwise absent. 
But finally the film lacks the stomach 
to see things through. “No son, this 
will not happen again," Roemello 
soothes from his Carolina bolthole. Of 
course it will. Sugar Hill doesn’t solve 
the crime, it just leaves the scene. 

Nick Hasted 
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• 1991. After finally regaining its 
independence, Estonia awaits 
the return of S970 million in gold, 
secreted in a Paris bank during the half 
century of Soviet rule. The people are 
assured that prosperity lies ahead. But 
Mihhail. the new boss of the local mob. 
has other plans, which involve getting 
Toivo, a young electrician at the local 
power plant, to black out the city on 
the night of the gold’s delivery, thus 
securing the darkness in Tallinn neces¬ 
sary for the plot’s success. Toivo’s heav¬ 
ily pregnant wife Maria has persuaded 
him that his cut will ensure a better 
life for their child. While Toivo works 
to disable the plant, the gang begin to 
fight among themselves, and Maria 
goes into premature labour. A young 
girl, Teije, rushes to the plant to get 
Toivo, only to be told by Dmitri, Mih- 
hail’s son. that he has died in an explo¬ 
sion. Teije takes the grief-stricken 
Maria to hospital and she struggles to 
give birth while her husband, a gun at 
his head, rewires the electricity cir¬ 
cuits. and the gold arrives, greeted by a 
patriotic crowd. 

Andres, a gang member bothered by 
scruple, kills no-good Dmitri and tells 
Toivo of his lies to Teije. In the raid on 
the bank a guard, Peeter, the son-in-law 
of former gang boss Anton, is killed. 
The baby boy is bom but the mother is 
losing consciousness. The electricity 
failure plunges the hospital too into 
darkness, threatening both their lives. 
The gang melt down the gold at a com¬ 
mandeered cigarette factory and pack¬ 
age it up as Tallinn cigarettes. In the 
pitch black streets, Toivo meets Terje 
and together they return to the plant 
to try to switch the electricity back on 
and save his family. Toivo kills Andres 
and captures Mihhail, but Mihhail 
takes Terje hostage. In a shoot-out ► 
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◄ in the port Anton shoots Mihhail. 
At the hospital. Toivo finds his son cry¬ 
ing and his wife dead, but his tears fall 
on her face and she opens her eye. 

Darkness and light are at the 
heart of llkka Jarvilaturi’s sec¬ 
ond feature - physically so. as the 
monochrome photography of the first 
half of the film gives way first to an 
extended sequence of blackness, and 
then to colour as light is returned to 
Tallinn. The moral implications of 
these chromatics are easy to fathom. In 
preparing for the heist the gang buy 
up all possible sources of light, includ¬ 
ing even the church candles. When an 
almost apocalyptic darkness falls upon 
the city, young Estonians take to loot¬ 
ing. Darkness in Tallinn is a crime movie 
that makes effective use of its setting, 
though we see little of the ancient cap¬ 
ital's picturesque beauty the Estonian 
folk singers in the cobbled streets are 
perplexed and marginal figures here, 
irrelevant to the drama unfolding 
around them. 

The film’s sense of place emerges 
rather through its acute and pervasive 
sense that the new country is undergo¬ 
ing a moral challenge, a challenge 
delineated not only on the grand scale 
of politics and history - the credits 
unfold against newsreels of Estonia’s 
recent past, the national anthem 
greets the arrival of the bullion - but 
more pressingly in the minor decisions 
of individual lives, where no small sin 
passes unnoticed. Almost the first 
action of brutal Dmitri is to crush a 
young girl’s treasured drink can. and it 
is a sure path from there to perdition. 
The equally callous Stub smashes the 
gold watch a young man has inherited 
from his grandfather. His fate will be 
to be fried beneath an upturned pot of 
molten gold. Another gang member. 
Andres, asks whether a killer can enter 
the kingdom of heaven. 

But Darkness in Tallinn is not weighed 
down by its serious concerns, and it 
works extremely effectively as a com¬ 
pelling and densely plotted heist 
movie, with the three stories, the deliv¬ 
ery of the gold, the delivery of the 
child and the extinguishing of the 


light satisfyingly intercut. Jarvilaturi 
has a nice eye for incidental detail - 
young people on stilts roam the streets 
ordering people to ’‘Smile!" a radio 
offers "more hits, less talk from FM- 
Estonia" - and the film is sometimes 
darkly humorous in a way reminiscent 
of its director’s older compatriot. Aki 
Kaurismaki. 

Above all, though, like Kaurismaki’s 
Ariel and like Jarvilaturi’s much 
praised debut Homebound, Darkness in 
Tallinn looks at its characters through 
the prism of their (secure, corrupted, 
aspired to) family relationships. The 
gang’s new “godfather". Mihhail is. in 
his own words, “merciless" when the 
old boss, Anton, wants him to spare his 
son-in-law. Peeter. Mihhail himself is 
tempted into recklessness by the shock 
of the retributive death of his own son, 
Dmitri. When Anton’s daughter Diana 
abuses and abandons him after he has 
failed to prevent her husband’s death, 
he (Juri Jarvet, who played Snaut in 
Tarkovsky’s Solaris and another patri¬ 
arch brought to nemesis. Kozintsev’s 
Lear) shoots Mihhail dead. (In this film 
the worst of the criminals have Russ¬ 
ian names; the innocent, and those 
open to the call to repent, are Estoni¬ 
ans.) Diana. Peeter and their child are a 
(Russian-Estonian) family who even in 
death can resist the force of evil - both 
son-in-law and daughter cast Anton, 
the “demon-tempter" to the ground - 
and in this they offer an example to 
the film’s wavering central family, 
Toivo, Maria and their infant son. 

If Maria’s miraculous “resurrection" 
at the end of the film takes it beyond 
the verisimilitude it has hitherto 
espoused, it echoes an earlier scene at 
the electricity plant when Toivo him¬ 
self had seemed to die of an electric 
shock, and the threatened death of 
their son in his incubator. It is also con¬ 
sistent with the film’s allegorical 
agenda (in which they figure as an 
earthly, sinful “holy family" for Esto¬ 
nia), with its (optimistic) insistence 
that love and faith (a voice had told 
Toivo that both he and his wife would 
see this baby) can redeem, and conquer 
the forces of darkness. 

Julian Graffy 
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Tom Kelly, Billy 
Steinberg, performed 
by Teenage Fanclub; 
"That Was the Day" 
by Matthew Johnson, 
performed by The The; 
Til Take You There¬ 
by Alvertis Isbell, 
performed by General 
Public; “Visions of You’ 
by Jah Wobble, Justin 
Adams, John Reynolds, 
performed by Jah 
Wobble; “Parlez-moi 
d'amour" by Jean 
Lenoir; "Bizarre Love 
Triangle" by Stephen 
Morris. Peter Hook. 
Bernard Sumner, 
Gillian Gilbert, 
performed by New 
Order, “Buttercup" 
by Stone Gossard. 
Shawn Smith. Jeremy 
Toback. Regan Hagar. 
performed by Brad: 

"On the Wheel’ by 
Dean Garcia, Toni 
Halliday. performed 
by Curve; "99 Miles 
Away" by Scott 
O’Gorman, Chris 
O’Gorman. Brian 
Johnson. Scott 
Puckett, performed 
by Stephen Baldwin 
Supervising Sound Editor 
William Carruth 
Foky Supervisor 
Bill Bell 
Sound Recordist 
Frank Fleming 
Sound Mixers 
Giovanni Di Simone 
Additional: 

Mark Weingarten 
Music: 

Dennis Sands 

Foley Mixer 

Ron Bedrosian 

Sound Re-recording Mixers 

Robert W. Glass Jnr 
Richard D. Rogers 

Sound Effects Editor 

David Eichhom 

Foley Artists 

Jill Schachne 
Tim Chilton 

Stunt Co-ordinator 

B.J. Davis 


Cast 

Lara Flynn Boyle 

Alex 

Stephen Baldwin 

Stuart 

josh Charles 

Eddy 

Alexis Arquette 

Dick 

Martha Gehman 

Renay 

Mark Arnold 

Larry 

MkheleMatheson 

Kristen 

Joanne Baron 

Curt Woman 

Jennifer Lawler 

Neighbour 

Jack Breschard 

Priest 


JUlian Johns 
Amy Feriofi 

Partygoers 

Jason Workman 

Medical Student 

Katherine Kousi 

Laundry Girl 

Kathleen Beaton 

Girl at Registration 

Anna Maria O’Donnell 

Woman at Library 

8,378 feet 
93 minutes 

Dolby stereo 
In colour 


• At the start of the college year 
two students - Eddy and Stuart - 
find themselves reluctantly sharing a 
dorm. Stuart hangs soft porn posters 
on his walls while Eddy puts up 
Munch’s The Scream ; Eddy studies while 
Stuart pulls the girls. Their uneasy 
equilibrium is disrupted by the arrival 
of Alex, a woman who has mistakenly 
been designated a bed in their male 
dorm. Before long Alex attempts to 
seduce Eddy while Stuart makes 
advances to Alex. Alex cannot under¬ 
stand why Eddy is not interested in 
her; he explains that he is a “sexually 
ambivalent” virgin and fancies Stuart. 

Rumours start to fly about the three¬ 
some. who become even closer sexu¬ 
ally and socially, gradually losing inter¬ 
est in other people. Alex continues to 
pursue Eddy, while Eddy chases Stuart 
and Stuart goes after Alex - meanwhile 
both men sleep independently with 
Alex. Their final sexual encounter 
involves all three. 

The bubble bursts when Alex 
wrongly suspects that she’s pregnant. 
The year ends and the three go their 
separate ways. Despite meeting up at 
graduation and doing lunch roughly 
once a year, they virtually lose touch. 
Stuart settles down in a monogamous 
heterosexual relationship. Alex re¬ 
mains single and Eddy refers obliquely 
in voice-over to a “boyfriend". 


• From Eddy’s opening voice-over 
offering an expansive, pedantic 
account of the Latin roots of the word 
"deviant" there’s the unmistakable 
odour of loucheness mingled with 
pseudo-intellectuality hanging over 
Threesome, as if the film were trying to 
be risque and earnest at the same time. 
Hence, perhaps, the enigmatic refer¬ 
ences by Eddy to his French cinema 
course, a certain tendency in French 
cinema having been to make art house 
films out of the parochial and 
insignificant world of human emo¬ 
tions. Late in the film Eddy makes just 
such an oblique allusion to that classic 
threesome movie. Jules et Jim. This is a 
mistake, because in comparison Three¬ 
some palls, replacing Truffaut’s tongue- 
in-cheek detachment with coyness. 

Threesome is in too many ways an 
extended game of dare - a lesson in 
how to avoid being boring by carving 
out a place in the memories of boring 
contemporaries. Alex (that prevalent 
college-movie anomaly, the haute cou- 
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tured student) breaks free of her 
chains of dullness after an initial 
phase which involves clutching a teddy 
and acting in a lesbian version of Oedi¬ 
pus Rex. Stuart on the other hand, is 
the prime instigator of the film’s 
naughtiness. He licks the thighs of the 
models in his soft porn poster, masks 
his face with a pair of Alex’s panties 
and advises the reluctant Eddy to “at 
least get a blow job” out of Alex’s infat¬ 
uation with him. Stephen Baldwin’s 
sniggering, grinning, oafish Stuart is 
Butt-Head on steroids. To be a cool 
dude entails frequent sex, and a neces¬ 
sary achievement is having a three 
some. So these three are the coolest on 
the block. 

Or rather they would be if they were 
attractive and their menage a trois credi¬ 
ble. Instead of unleashing a truly dar¬ 
ing fantasy, Threesome, simply a tradi¬ 
tional coming-of-age movie with twist, 
sticks to its coy, preppy pen, promising 
but never delivering the much- 
vaunted “deviancy”. There are scenes 
which are plain embarrassing, like 
Alex’s writhing on the library table as 
Eddy reads Hawthorne to her (a nod in 
the direction of A Fish Called Wanda), or 
Eddy’s subsequent attempt at seducing 
the defiantly heterosexual Stuart. The 
sincerely dull Eddy is the linchpin 
here, the ‘gay’ who runs a mile when 
the one other gay character, Dick, 
makes advances to him. 

Director Andrew Fleming presents a 
limited picture of student life (sex and 
pizza) and an even narrower vision of 
sexuality. There’s none of the power 
play found in the triangle operating in 
Cabaret, for instance, where each party 
is made vulnerable by their unconven¬ 
tional situation. In Threesome the dan¬ 
ger is imagined or promised, as when 
Dick and his sidekick, spying through 
binoculars, assume that Eddy and Stu¬ 
art are having sex when Eddy is merely 
helping a drunk Stuart to his feet. Sim¬ 
ilarly the threesome scenes are titillat¬ 
ing but sanitised, as the physical object 
of desire for both men remains Alex, 
despite the final bed scene during 
which Stuart allows Eddy to rest a 
hand on his buttock. Having already 
been told in Eddy’s voice-over that his 
ideal partner would be a combination 
of his two room-mates, it is hardly sur¬ 
prising that he finally decides to sleep 
with Alex, and it’s difficult to entirely 
dispel the notion that she could guide 
him back to heterosexuality. 

The message is deeply reactionary: 
threesomes are dandy as long as the 
piggy in the middle is female. Because 
this is ultimately as outrageous as 
Threesome gets, the film sidesteps any 
more complex or problematic ques¬ 
tions about desire and sexuality, opt¬ 
ing instead to ease its characters into 
monogamy. For such a would-be racy 
film, Threesome offers an oppressive and 
unflinching idea of “normality”, its 
weirdest moment being, absurdly 
enough, when both Eddy and Stuart 
jump naked into the lake with only 
their shoes and socks on. Is this the 90s 
version of keeping one foot on the 
ground during a bed scene? 

Stella Bruzzi 


Vale Abraao 
(Abraham Valley) 

Portugal/France/Switzeiiand 1993 
Director: Manoel de Oliveira 


Certificate 

PG 

Distributor 

Artificial Eye 

Production Companies 

Madragoa Films 
(Portugal)/ 

Gemini Films (France)/ 
Light Night 
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Canal + 
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Paulo Branco 

Production Managers 

Alexandre Barradas 
Patricia Plattner 
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Jose Maria Vaz da Silva 
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Agn£s Fierobe 
Screenplay 

Manoel de Oliveira 
Based on the book by 
Augustina Bessa-Luis, 
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novel Madame Bovary by 
Gustave Flaubert 
Dialogue 

Manoel de Oliveira 

Sermon 

PadreJoao Marques 

Script Supervisor 
Julia Buisel 
Director of Photography 

Mdrio Barroso 

Editors 

Manoel de Oliveira 
Valerie Loiseleux 

Set Design 

Maria Jos^ Branco 

Costume Design 

Isabel Branco 

Make-up 

Michelle Bernet 
Song/Music Extracts 

“Tenderly" by Coleman 
Hawkins, performed by 
Don Byas; “Clair de 
lune” by (1) Ludwig van 
Beethoven. (2) Gabriel 
Faure, (3) Claude 
Debussy, (4) Robert 
Schumann. (5) Fr4d£ric 
Chopin, performed by 
Nuno V. de Almeida 
Sound 

Henri Maikoff 

Sound Editors 

Thierry Delor 
Hans Ktinzi 

Sound Mixer 

Christophe Winding 

Dubbing 

Kikoine 

Sound Effects 

Marie Jeanne 
Wyckmans 

Cast 

Mario Barroso 

Narrator 

Leonor Silveira 

Ema 

CecileSanzde Alba 

Young Ema 

Luis Miguel Cintra 

Carlos Paiva 

Rui de Carvalho 

Paulino Cardeano 

Luis Lima Barreto 

Pedro Lumiares 

Micheline Larpin 

Simona 


Diogo Doria 

Fernando Osdrio 

Jose Pinto 

Caires 

FilipeCochofel 

Fortunato 

Joao Perry 

Padre Doss£m 

Gloria de Matos 

Maria do Loreto 

Antonio Reis 

Semblano 

Isabel Ruth 

Ritinha 

Laura Soveral 

Tia Augusta 

MonOique Dodd 

Ch£linha 

Juliana Samarine 

Nelson’s Wife 

Miguel Guiiherme 

Motorcyclist 

Nuno Vieira de Almeida 

Nelson 

Isabel de Castro 
Jlia Buisel 

Melo Sisters 

Dina Treno 

Branca 

Dalila Carmo e Sousa 

Marina 

Paula Seabra 

Alice 

Vanda Fernandes 

Lolota as a Young Child 

Sofia Alves 

Lolota as a Little Girl 

Leonor Viseu 

Luisona as a Young 
Child 

Beatriz Batarda 

Luisona as a Little Girl 

Antonio Wagner 

Baltazar 

Argentina Rocha 

Carlos' First Wife 

Josefina Hiingaro 
Nelson’s Mother 
Fernando Bento 
Dr Carmesim 
Manuel Enes 
Homero 
Ana QueirOs 
Mercedes Brawand 
Paiva Sisters 
David Cardoso 
Gardener 
Vaz Mendes 
Rui Oliveira 
Teenage Boys 
Joaquim Nogueira 
Narciso 
Lurdes Rocha 
Dressmaker 
Marques de Aredo 
Padre Pires 
Padres 

Beatriz Batarda 

Young Ema’s Voice 

Teresa Madruga 

Simona’s Voice 

Eurice de Almeida 

Chelinha’s Voice 

Alina Candeias 

2nd Paiva Sister’s Voice 

17,008 feet 
189 minutes 

Dolby stereo 
In colour 

Subtitles 


• Having lost her mother at the 
age of six, Ema, lame in one leg, 
has been raised in an atmosphere of 
poetic refinement by her father 
Paulino Cardeano. She has matured in¬ 
to a sensual young woman with a ‘vul¬ 
gar’ taste for romantic fiction (such as 
Madame Bovary) criticised by her aunt 
Augusta. On meeting her husband-to- 
be Dr Carlos de Paiva, she judges him a 
fool. Many men are attracted by Ema’s 
beauty and charm: they include Nel¬ 
son, who has an affair with her maid 
Branca to get near her, but ends up 
marrying an heiress. 

Carlos revisits the Cardeano house 
for Augusta’s wake, and reveals that his 
wife has also died. Soon after, Ema and 
Carlos marry and Ema moves to his 
home in Romesal, accompanied by her 
mute washerwoman Ritinha. Life is 
dull; Ema finds no rapport with Carlos’ 
two older sisters, but meets more inter¬ 
esting people at a ball in the house of 
Pedro Lumiares, including the dashing 
Fernando Osorio and the philanderer 
Narciso Semblano. At a series of recep¬ 
tions and dinner parties, some hosted 
by the worldly Maria do Loreto, she 
meets the rest of the district’s social 
circle. Carlos, aware that he cannot sat¬ 
isfy Ema’s romantic longings, proposes 
that she have an affair with Pedro - a 
development viewed with cynical 
detachment by Pedro’s wife Simona. 

By the time that Ema takes Osorio as 
her lover, more as a provocation than 
as an act of desire, she has two daugh¬ 
ters by Carlos. At Osorio’s lakeside villa 
in Vesuvio, she meets musicians, artists 
and freethinkers. Carlos turns to Maria 
do Loreto for platonic company; en¬ 
raged by his apparent indifference, 
Ema returns to Vesuvio alone and flirts 
with young estate worker Fortunato, 
deliberately provoking the jealousy of 
the butler Caires. Carlos turns to Ema’s 
father for advice on saving the mar¬ 
riage, but is met with scorn. 

Disillusioned with her life and frus¬ 
trated by the men around her, Ema 
takes leave of Ritinha and makes a final 
visit to Vesuvio. There she dresses in a 
party frock and flowers and makes her 
way through the orange grove to the 
jetty by the lake, where she (deliber¬ 
ately?) steps on a rotten board and 
drowns. Not long after, Carlos is found 
dead of an apparent heart attack. 


• Manoel de Oliveira is a unique 
case in world cinema: an auteur- 
director active since the late 1920s (he 
was one of the pioneers of Portuguese 
cinema) whose work remained virtu¬ 
ally unnoticed by critics and audiences 
outside Portugal until the mid-1970s. 
His first short film Douro, Faina Fluvial 
(1931) was screened at the Film Society 
in London in 1935, and some of his 
later feature films have appeared at the 
British festivals, but none of his work 
has been distributed here until now. 
Abraham Valley stands well enough by 
itself, but will mean most to NFT-goers 
who can relate it to his tetralogy on 
‘frustrated love’: 0 Passado e o Presente 
(1972), Benilde ou a Virgem Mae (1975), 
Amor de Perdifao (1978) and Francisca 
(1981). 


Like Francisca, this is based on a novel 
by Agustina Bessa-Luis; but this novel 
was framed as an ironic commentary 
on Madame Bovary, which makes the 
film an adaptation of Flaubert at two 
removes. The echoes of Bovary, how¬ 
ever, are eclipsed by Oliveira’s vision of 
Ema as a hapless victim of her own lyri¬ 
cal desires. The film charts with mi¬ 
nute precision the way she constructs 
the circumstances in which she can 
and must die: Ema fully grasps the 
material and social realities she lives 
with, but wilfully seeks to transcend 
them by imposing her sense of‘poetry’ 
on them - and it is the clash between 
these irreconcilable opposites that 
makes her death inevitable. None of 
the men in her life comes close to liv¬ 
ing up to her lyrical ideals and none 
understands her emotional distance 
from them as anything but a game of 
the heart. She responds by translating 
her real disappointment into a poetic 
anguish, and by creating her own 
romantic-fatalistic mise en scene (lilting 
through an orange grove straight out 
of an Andrew Marvell poem, in her 
party frock) for a death scene that aims 
to transcend the realities of a gammy 
leg and a rotten plank in a jetty. The 
notion of a protagonist who tries to 
suspend the normal rules of society 
and replace them with a fantasy of his 
or her own devising is a constant in 
Oliveira’s cinema, and most Oliveira 
protagonists end up dead or mad. 

Another constant in Oliveira’s cin¬ 
ema is the insistence on literary or the 
atrical sources. A committed mod¬ 
ernist, the veteran director insists on 
identifying dramatic content as some 
thing to be quoted or acted out, to 
eliminate the risk of transparency. 
Here, he allows his cast to give more or 
less naturalistic performances but uses 
formalised and sometimes stylised 
compositions to literally put a frame 
around them, and undercuts the seem¬ 
ing naturalness by using the detached 
and iron jc voice of a male narrator (pre¬ 
sumably quoting directly from Bessa 
Luis’ novel) to comment on their 
thoughts and behaviour throughout. 
The result is unfailingly witty, sharp 
and provocative: it offers a perspective 
that is solely and specifically cinematic 
on matters social, emotional, psycho¬ 
logical and aesthetic. 

But the result is also an ‘art film’ that 
fits rather too neatly into a genre that 
regrettably has to be called ‘post-mod¬ 
ern literary adaptation’. Fassbinder set 
most of the ground rules for this genre 
with Efft Briest, and little has changed 
since: witness The Age of Innocence and 
Stanley Kwan’s forthcoming Red Rose, 
White Rose, both of which use novelistic 
voice-over narration to establish an 
ironic distance from formalised ac¬ 
counts of period manners and morals. 
But* Oliveira’s magisterial artistry is 
here deployed in the service of a pro¬ 
ject that seems too etiolated, too 
remote from all late twentieth-century 
terms of reference to have any real pur¬ 
chase on the lives or imaginations of 
any conceivable audience. Maybe this 
is what they meant by ‘salon art’. 

Tony Rayns 
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Wrestling Ernest 
Hemingway 


USA 1994 

Director Randa Haines 


Certificate 

12 

Distributor 

Warner Bros 

Production Company 

Warner Bros 

Producers 

Todd Black 
Joe Wizan 

Co-producer 

JimVanWyck 
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Danna Blesser 
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Lora Kennedy 
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Art Director 
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Set Design 
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Costume Design 
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Michael Convertino 

Musk Conductor 
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John Neufcld 
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Tom Carlson 

Songs 

"Lagrimas Negras’ 
by Miguel Matamoros, 
performed by (1) 
Barbarito Diez. 

(2) Trio Matamoros. 

(3) Jerry Brock. Ray 
Gregory. Bob Pancoast. 
Norman Yablon. 
Edward Car hart; 

Top Hat. White Tie 
and Tails" by Irving 
Berlin, performed by 
Fred Astaire; ‘Lisbon 
Antigua’ by Raul 
Portela. Jose Galhardo. 
Amado do Vale, 
performed by Nelson 
Riddle and His 
Orchestra; ‘La Mujer 
de Antonio’ by Miguel 
Matamoros. performed 
by Trio Matamoros. 
Guaracheros de 
Oriente; "Saoco* 


by Rosendo Ruiz 
Quevedo. performed 
by Caridad Hierrczuelo 
y Conjunto Caney; 

"As Long As We’re 
Together" by Bob 
Khozouri. Rick 
Wheeler. Barry 
Goldstein, performed 
by Lee Ann Napolitano. 
Orlando Pagan: "Nena" 
by Patricio Ballagas. 
‘Viente ados' by Maria 
Teresa Vera, performed 
by Maria Teresa Vera; 

"I Love Paris’ by Cole 
Porter, performed by 
Bob Edwards. Vince 
Mario Balsamello. 
George DuVal. Herb 
Nach. Eleonora 
Vescera; "Some 
Enchanted Evening’ 
by Richard Rodgers. 
Oscar Hammerstein II; 
‘A Summer Place" by 
Max Steiner; “Chess 
Anyone’ by Michael 
Lcgrand 
Choreography 
Daryl Matthews 
Supervising Sound Editors 
Larry Kemp 
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Sound Editors 
Richard Dwan Jnr 
Dan M. Rich 
Christopher Assells 
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Per Hallberg 
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ADR Supervisor 
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ADR Editor 
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Production Sound Mixer 
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ADR Mixer 
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Foley Mixers 
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Musk Mixer 
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Sound Re-recordists 
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Foley Artists 
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Cast 

Robert Duvall 

Walt 

Richard Harris 

Frank 

Shirley Maclaine 

Helen 

Sandra Bullock 

yr-jJ- y,rr ...In 

nicoie mtreano 
Bernice 
Marty Belafsky 
Ned Ryan 
Harold Bergman 
Sleeper 
Piper Laurie 
Georgia 
Ed Amatrudo 
Henry's Dad 
Jag Davies 
Henry 

Rudolph X. Herrera 

Umpire 

Persephone Felder 

Woman in Stands 

Stephen G. Anthony 

Leo Pcctes 

Greg Paul Meyers 

Sid Showenstein 


Aquilla Owens 
Danika Daly 

Girls in Park 

Doris Carey 

Mother in Park 

Jody Wilson 

Nurse 

Anthony Rene Jones 

Bus Driver 

Rkhard Jasen 

Third Base Man 

William Marquez 

Carl Burney 

Chkk Bernhardt 
Ron Russell 

Stum Drivers 


Use Earl 

Cinema Cashier 

Kent Ehrhardt 

Weatherman 

Eleonora L Vescera 

Singing Woman 

Daryl Matthews 

Officer Mickey 

11,032feet 
123 minutes 

Dolby stereo 
In colour 

Technicolor 


• South Florida. Dapper ex-barber 
Walter, an expatriate Cuban, 
lives alone, eating the same bacon 
sandwich breakfast at the local cafe - 
where he conducts a half-flirtatious 
relationship with waitress Elaine. 
Frank, a drink-sodden former sea cap¬ 
tain of Irish extraction, also lives by 
himself; abandoned by his son in a 
run-down apartment block tended by 
world-weary widow Helen, he still has 
romantic designs on senior citizen 
Georgia. The two men could hardly be 
more different: Walt is circumspect, 
discreet and shy with women; gregari¬ 
ous Frank loudly boasts of his four 
wives and many conquests. A chance 
meeting in the park, however, sparks 
off an unlikely friendship. 

Frank is initially disdainful of Walt’s 
entrenched routine and takes him on a 
tandem ride to view the Fourth of July 
fireworks display. On their return, 
Walt gives Frank a neat haircut, while 
the latter takes his new-found pal on a 
fishing trip. Both men gain a new pur¬ 
pose, yet both are to meet disappoint¬ 
ment: Walt is shocked to hear that 
Elaine is getting married; while for 
Frank, Georgia’s latest rejection carries 
an air of finality. Frank tries to help 
Walt bid Elaine farewell by buying her 
a bottle of vodka, a gift that sparks a 
bitter argument between the men. 

Over the next few days, Walt fails to 
appear, leaving Frank to feel guilty 
when Walt’s favoured Little League 
baseball team wins a game and Walt 
isn’t there to see it. Frank seeks solace 
in the arms of Helen, who keeps inti¬ 
macy largely at bay. Soon though, the 
two men are reconciled and Walt visits 
Elaine at home to say goodbye. Later, 
he invites Frank to a dance, but when 
he arrives at his pal’s apartment, Frank 
has died peacefully. Walt plucks up the 
courage to go to the dance, riding 
Frank’s tandem to his destination. 


• Randa Haines’ new film bears all 
the obvious marks of the screen¬ 
writer’s contrivance, yet still carries an 
emotional clout, offering readily gras¬ 
ped performing opportunities to a cast 
who represent between them almost 
an entire history of post-50s screen act¬ 
ing. A first-time effort from young col¬ 
lege graduate Steve Conrad, the screen¬ 
play unfolds with methodical pre¬ 
dictability: an accretion of contrasting 
character and lifestyle details delin¬ 
eates the differences between the two 
men. but in playing reserved fantasist 
Walt against vainglorious old sod 
Frank, those very differences highlight 
the experience they share. In their sep¬ 


arate ways - Frank because he’s with¬ 
drawn into daydreams and sustaining 
routine. Walt because his own exuber¬ 
ant self-mythologising is a pain in the 
ass to everyone around him - the pair’s 
rigid self-definition inhibits their abil¬ 
ity to communicate with others. (The 
title is derived from Frank’s oft- 
repeated anecdote of how he once went 
hand to hand with the heavyweight of 
American literature). Isolated. Walt 
and Frank look increasingly lost - we 
first see Walt dancing by himself in his 
apartment, Frank, buck naked, practis¬ 
ing press-ups in his room. Yet together 
they’re on complementary learning 
curves. From such a basic blueprint 
many a buddy picture has been pat¬ 
terned. and this one would be little dis¬ 
similar, if not for the conviction and 
practised screen craft which Robert 
Duvall and Richard Harris bring to 
their roles, and the confidence shown 
by director Haines in simply trusting 
them to get on with it. 

In her previous features Children of a 
Lesser God and The Doctor, Haines has 
been adept at using institutional back¬ 
grounds (a special needs school, a busy 
hospital) as a grounding for her charac¬ 
ters’ individual feelings, although in 
both cases, credible observation was 
rather undercut by plot-driven melo- 
dramatics. Here, on the other hand, 
the narrative is such a generic standby 
it's almost a given, so Haines can 
devote more space to the characters 
simply being themselves. Commend- 
ably, it’s one of the least pacy major 
studio pictures to be seen in a while, 
and Haines deserves much credit for 
the maturity with which she keeps 
camera stylistics to a minimum, estab¬ 
lishes a believable environment and 
holds true to a deliberate rhythmic gait 
throughout the two-hour-plus running 
time. The result pays dividends in its 
touching exploration of such un-Holly- 
wood areas as loneliness and self-delu¬ 
sion, though the too-regimented struc¬ 
ture in the end stands between the 
film and genuine stature. 

Still, Haines has cajoled a number of 
solid performances from her distin¬ 
guished cast. MacLaine, a star for four 
decades, now has so little to prove that 
she’s lost the need to hyper-emote on 
screen and simply lets her sad eyes and 
age-worn features do the talking - her 
bitter yet vulnerable widow, the care¬ 
taker of Frank’s apartment block, is an 
effective portrait on a minor scale. Har¬ 
ris. on the other hand, simply lets rip 
in a part that demands it. His is the 
least disciplined, perhaps the most 
enjoyable turn in the film, almost a 
caricature of his familiar wild Irish¬ 
man schtick but insightful in the gen¬ 
uine pain it suggests beneath the blar¬ 
ney. In this company. Duvall, an 
associate of the movie brat generation, 
might perhaps seem too modern a per¬ 
former, and here we’re far from his sar¬ 
donic Kilgore in Apocalypse Now. Yet the 
fastidiousness with which he builds 
Walt’s assemblage of tics and rituals 
into a humane essay in deep repres¬ 
sion. though untypical, stands beside 
the best work he’s done. 

Trevor Johnston 


1 TV FILMS 

Criminal 


United Kingdom 1994 


Director Corin Campbell-Hill 

Distributor 

David Ayres 

BBC TV 

Dunk 

Production Com pony 

David Bradley 

BBC 

Headmaster 

For Screen Two 

Peter Clancy 

Executive Producer 

Dave 

George Faber 

Malcolm Tomlinson 

Producer 

Geoff 

Hilary Salmon 

Andrew Barrow 

Associate Producer 

Tony 

Howard Kingston 

David Hobbs 

Production Executive 

Christopher Wilkinson 

Ann Faggeiter 

School Inspectors 

Location Managers 

Richard Mayes 

Jonathan Crofts 

Tom 

Tim Bradley 

Lynda Rooke 

Telecine Post-production 

Stacy 

Dave Hawley 

June Watson 

Assistant Directors 

Brenda 

Paul Judges 

Irene Skillington 

Amanda Neal 

Simon’s Mother 

Jeanic Hamilton 

Claude Close 

Casting 

YTS Officer 

Adults: 

John Gully 

Nk Horsey 

DC Harris 

Screenplay 

Ray Ashcroft 

Vincent O’Connell 

Jim Whelan 

Script Supervisor 

Policemen 

Thelma Hclsby 

Frances Cox 

Script Editor 

Elderly Woman 

Anna Price 

Jim Millea 

Director of Photography 

Man in Hotel 

David Odd 

Elaine Heywood 

Stead icam Operator 

Mrs Virishi 

John Ward 

John Graham Davies 

Video Effects 

Prosecutor 

Dave Jervis 

Stuart Richman 

Visual Effects Designer 

Magistrate 

Stuart Brisdon 

Eamonn Riley 

Graphic Designer 

Solkitor 

Rosemary Turner 

Ian Mercer 

Editor 

Probation Officer 

Mark Day 

Johnny Leeze 

Designer 

Prison Officer 

Francesca Boyd 

Gary Hitching 

Costume Design 

Mark Hamer 

Hazel Pethig 

Chris Judge 

Make-up Designer 

PhilHp King 

Elaine Smith 

Cell Mates 

Music 

Ian Cosier 

Orlando Gough 

Tristen Preger 

Dubhing Editors 

Prisoners 

Jane Greenwood 

Mark Scott 

Adrian Rhodes 

Hospital Prisoner 

Film Recordist 

Jon Dine 

Dkk Manton 

John Geogheghan 

Dubbing Mixer 

Irfan Arshad 

Aad Wirtz 

Schoolboys 

Stunt Co-ordinator 

Beniamin Hinitt 

Gareth Milne 

Donna Brophie 


Lindsay Brophie 

Cast 

Zoe Holmes 

Paul Poppleweii 

Adam Thompson 

Simon Willerton 

Estate Kids 

Leanne Whalley 


Annie 

6,550 feet 

Cheryl God her 

(at 2Sfps) 

Marie 

70 minutes 

Nicky Evans 


Toddy 

In colour 

Jensen Marriott 



Gaz 

Bradford, late 80s. Teenager 
Simon Willerton is bullied at 
school. His friend Annie and the ‘pro¬ 
gressive’ headmaster, who encourages 
Simon's free-form poetry, look out for 
him. After school Simon helps an old 
man.Tom, by cooking for him, before 
returning home to a dispiriting, silent 
dinner. Marie, a school friend, agrees 
to go out with Simon, but he is kept in 
at home. On the advice of the school 
caretaker Simon persists, and he and 
Marie eventually meet. Marie is 
mocked by classmates for dating 
Simon, but encouraged by Annie she 
sings Simon’s praises, to his delight. 

On leaving school Simon takes a YTS 
job in a canteen. He mixes up the 
orders, but wins over the customers 
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with an impersonation of Norman Wis¬ 
dom, just as he amuses the children in 
his street by impersonating Elvis Pres¬ 
ley. Simon is given a council flat. But 
just as he is settling in, a gang of local 
youths led by the violent Toddy take 
advantage of him, adopting the flat as 
their base, and persuading Simon to 
take part in their petty crimes. Failing 
to turn up for work, he also falls 
behind with bills. Simon gets a job sell¬ 
ing newspapers, but Toddy and the 
gang appropriate his earnings. His flat 
is boarded up and he is forced to sleep 
rough. Returning to the flat by day he 
finds Toddy and the others stripping 
the boiler, a crime for which Simon is 
later charged. He is remanded in cus¬ 
tody. 

In the remand home, Simon is bul¬ 
lied and beaten up. He writes repeat¬ 
edly to his parents, but receives no 
reply. After one failed attempt to com¬ 
mit suicide by slashing his wrists, 
Simon hangs himself three weeks 
before his eighteenth birthday. 


Criminal is elliptical, particularly 
when it comes to its young hero’s 
family background. Yet the sketchiness 
is integral to the film’s power. Empha¬ 
sising effects rather than causes, Crimi¬ 
nal retains a clarity that a more thor¬ 
ough ‘case study’ might have lost. 
What’s more, resisting making all the 
connections is in a way more true to 
life. Here and there, Simon’s behaviour 
provokes concern among adults, but 
apparently none of them was sharing 
the information. Only the viewer gets 
the whole story. 

At times, Simon comes across as a 
benign, junior version of Johnny, the 
character played by David Thewlis in 
Mike Leigh’s Naked, passing on arcane 
knowledge with a passionate verbal 
fluency. He is something of a panthe 
ist, seeing God everywhere. Before eat¬ 
ing, he prays to the appropriate food 
gods, leaving the god of ravioli until 
last as it is a complicated, tripartite god 
of pasta, meat and tomatoes. 

Simon is the vulnerable, isolated 
child familiar from most classrooms 
(and most classroom dramas). But away 
from the casual brutality of school, he 
opens up, ready to joke and perform, 
entertaining young children and his 
middle-aged workmates alike. Outside 
the destructive, vicious environments 
which eventually chew him up, Simon 
can develop and take control. By show¬ 
ing this possibility, rather than pre¬ 
senting us with a mere victim, 
scriptwriter Vincent O’Connell makes 
Simon’s death hit all the harder. As 
Simon, Paul Popplewell is excellent, 
succeeding with a range that moves 
from timidity through an extrovert 
defence mechanism to despair. 

The script is sometimes too willing 
to take sides in a tub-thumping fash¬ 
ion. The headmaster’s challenge - 
“Quantify that” - to the financiers 
after reading out Simon’s ‘jazz’ poetry 
is hackneyed, and the partying crowd 
laughing at Simon sleeping rough is a 
cheap shot. But Criminal is mostly 
absorbed by Simon. Campbell-Hill 
directs thoughtfully, making good use 


of changes of tempo and contrasts in 
open and closed space. This is particu¬ 
larly effective at the start, when Simon 
is dazzled by a television image of the 
world and it emerges from the set to 
float with him; a feeling of freedom 
swiftly followed by a rush of boys bear¬ 
ing down upon him. The possibility of 
escape and the threat of enclosure pro¬ 
vide the film’s rhythm, until the cam¬ 
era fixes on Simon facing nothing but 
a cell wall. Criminal's final words, 
uttered by a warden who asks whether 
Simon went out as a “swinger” or as a 
“slasher”, indicate the only choice 
Simon thought he had left. 

Robert Yates 


1 TV FILMS | 

In the Cold 

Light of Day 

United Kingdom 1994 


Director: Richard Monks 

Distributor 

Cast 

BBC TV 

Ronald Pickup 

Production Company 

Morris 

BBC 

Stephanie Cole 

For Screen Two 

Alice 

Executive Producer 

Bernard Hepton 

George Faber 

Len 

Producer 

Margery Withers 

Tatiana Kennedy 

Old Mother 

Associate Producer 

Frances Barber 

Tim Ironside-Wood 

Young Mother 

Production Co-ordinator 

Jim Carter 

Alexandra Todd 

Young Father 

Locations Production 

Michael Friel 

Manager 

Young Morris 

Alan Charlesworth 

Laura Tristram 

Assistant Directors 

Young Alice 

Paul Dale 

Denis Lill 

Emma Turner 

Mr Loveless 

Helen Kelley 

Linda Bassett 

Casting Director 

Mrs Loveless 

Emma Style 

Dean Burgin 

Screenplay 

Young Len 

Richard Monks 

David De Keyser 

Continuity 

Mr Shukman 

Irene Chawko 

Carol Macready 

Script Editor 

Mrs Vile 

Anna Price 

Maggie Jones 

Director of Photography 

Mrs Baggot 

Gerry Floyd 

Peter Stockbridge 

Visual Effects Designer 

Frank 

Stuart Brisdon 

Peter Penry Jones 

Graphic Designer 

Doctor 

Christine Biittner 

Martyn Whitby 

Film Editor 

Policeman 

John Stothart 

Romy Baskerville 

Designer 

Landlady 

Jock Scott 

John Levitt 

Art Director 

Man in suit 

Richard Bridgland 


Costume Design 

6,095 feet 

Jill Taylor 

(at 25fps) 

Make-up Designer 

65 minutes 

Caroline Noble 


Make-up Artist 

In colour 

Kay Bilk 


Music 


Philip Appleby 


Dubbing Editors 


Catherine Hodgson 


Katharine Norbury 


Sound Recordist 


John Paine 


Dubbing Mixer 


Aad Wirtz 


Stunt Arranger 


Denise Ryan 



As an elderly mother lies hospi¬ 
talised in a coma, her middle- 
aged daughter Alice and Alice’s ineffec¬ 
tual husband Len remain at her 
bedside, their vigil interrupted by the 
unexpected arrival of Morris, the 
brother Alice hasn’t seen for 50 years. 
Back in 1943, excitement surrounds 
the family’s move to a suburban home 
with a newly connected electricity sup¬ 



Youth and Wisdom: Paul Popplewell 


ply, symbolised by a pylon in the back 
garden. While mother relishes the 
opportunity to show off her modern 
domestic conveniences to the neigh¬ 
bours, young Morris becomes fasci¬ 
nated by electric bulbs, associating 
their glow with the light of God. 

Five decades on, Alice seems resent¬ 
ful of Morris’ past actions, while he in 
turn feels isolated by the rest of the 
family. Further glimpses of the past 
reveal Morris’ unorthodox religious 
opinions shocking his mother’s 
church-going acquaintances, while a 
coastal holiday with next door neigh¬ 
bours the Lovelesses sees Morris and 
Alice falling into the water after an 
unsuccessful attempt to take home a 
seafront light bulb as a souvenir. Such 
incidents increase his mother’s exas¬ 
peration at the son she believes to be 
abnormal. 

Morris spends most of the next 50 
years in mental care, the friction 
between himself and Alice caused by 
his disclosure of her illicit sexual liai¬ 
son with Len Loveless, the shy boy next 
door (and later her husband). At this 
point, Morris’ confused reaction is to 
throw Alice’s clothes over the pylon, 
causing a major family bust-up that 
prompts him to seek refuge in church. 
He is subsequently caught wheeling a 
statue of the Madonna through the 
streets, leading his mother at last to 
seek psychiatric help for him. Soon 
afterwards Morris is taken away in a 
police car. 

Back in 1993, Morris’ mother regains 
consciousness and traces her collapse 
on the steps of the local library to the 
surprise of seeing Morris again. He dri¬ 
ves her back to the home he has inher¬ 
ited from her late husband and since 
bedecked in electric bulbs. At last she 
asks his forgiveness and he speaks of 
his recurring dream of happiness as a 
tower of lights. 


Writer-director Richard Monks’ 
film for the Screen Two slot does 
pretty well by its single idea, using the 
first-time connection of domestic elec¬ 
tricity supply as the catalyst in generat¬ 
ing a family chronicle of dreams and 
disappointments. Crucially, this brave 
new world of instant light is impres¬ 
sively represented by the creation of a 
national grid pylon in the family’s 


back garden, a monument to progress 
that allows Monks’ craning camera to 
play with ‘futuristic’ visual patterns of 
criss-crossing girderwork. It also 
enables the film to ground mother 
Frances Barber’s and son Michael 
Friel’s contrasting and (to latterday 
eyes) apparently extreme reactions in 
some degree of credibility. While the 
dawning of power on tap throws the 
mater familias into a consumerist whirl 
of interior lighting, clunking vacuum 
cleaners, early model toasters and 
blinding sun lamps, it sparks in Friel’s 
adolescent fantasist Morris a bizarre 
mental fusion of technological and 
religious deities. For him, the glow 
from an electric bulb becomes synony¬ 
mous with the light of God, an 
unorthodox statement of faith that is 
to embarrass his mother when pro¬ 
claimed in the presence of sundry 
church-going townsfolk and eventu¬ 
ally lead to his being placed in psychi¬ 
atric care for most of his life. 

The 90s framing device - which 
brings Morris’ sister Alice (a stern 
Stephanie Cole) into the fray again and 
reveals that one-time boy-next-door 
and object of her teenage desires Len 
Loveless (Bernard Hepton typically cast 
in dithering mode) is now her much 
put-upon husband - shifts into and out 
of view with a staccato rhythm that 
underlines the fact that too many 
memories, confessions and recrimina¬ 
tions are crushed into a restricted nar¬ 
rative space. The fair amount of worka¬ 
day storytelling in the wartime 
background suggests that another 
draft or two of the script might have 
paid dividends. Honey-voiced David De 
Keyser as a kindly shopkeeper is always 
a welcome presence, for instance, but 
his role as German-Jewish-homosexual 
outsider looks a bit like lazy dramatic 
shorthand. 

In his favour, though, Monks is 
confident with the kind of period 
detail (lingering over light fittings and 
so on) most television films render in 
mere approximations. The dialogue, 
left-field Alan Bennett in the absurdity 
of its hyperrealism - “Liver’s always 
been the bugbear with me,” opines 
dullard neighbour Mr Loveless before 
going on to play a pudding-listing 
game with his equally anally retentive 
spouse - also displays a talent to watch. 
Most striking of all, however, is the 
way in which the two central charac¬ 
ters’ ostensibly divergent obsessions 
are dovetailed: if mother’s will to con¬ 
formism is destroyed by her family’s 
sheer individuality, young Morris’ 
seeming eccentricity disguises his 
pleas for a mum’s love. The madonna 
bedecked in fairy lights that he wheels 
through the back streets might repre¬ 
sent the boy’s most outre act of crazi¬ 
ness, but what else is it if not an extrav¬ 
agant gesture towards his need for a 
mother figure. Finally, his recurring 
vision of a tower of lights is realised in 
a long-delayed return to the hearth 
with his now elderly mother: here at 
last, peppered with lights of every 
shape and size for the occasion, is a 
place called home. 

Trevor Johnston 
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Mark Kermode 
and Peter Dean 
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ten video 
choices of the 
month, and 
overleaf review, 
respectively, 
the rest of the 
rental and retail 
releases 


VIDEO CHOICE 



Belle Epoque 

Director Fernando Trueba/Spain 1992 _ 

This year’s winner for the Best Foreign 
Film Oscar is a good-looking tale of 
young love in troubled times. Fernando 
(Jorge Sanz). a soldier who deserts the 
army on the eve of the Spanish republic, 
spends a night in a remote village 
reading to elderly painter Manolo 
(Fernando Femin G6mez) instead of with 


the local whore. Fernando stays on at the 
house and is delighted when Manolo’s 
four beautiful daughters visit for the 
summer - each one in turn seducing 
him. Although the sentiment is slight, 
the story brims over with charm and joie 
de vivre. The mix of eroticism, farce and 
nostalgia is reminiscent of Like Water for 
Chocolate. (S&S April 1994) 

• Retail: Curzon CV 0044: Price £15.99: 
Subtitles: Certificate 15 


Dark Waters 

Director Mariano Baino/Russia/Ukraine 1993 
Mariano Baino’s first feature - made 
on a minuscule budget and shot on 
a desolate Ukrainian beach - is a 
triumph of will over harsh realities. 

Dark Waters is an ambitious tale of 
horror with lofty aspirations and little 
sense of conformity. An Englishwoman 
(Louise Salter) travels to a remote 
Crimean island on a quest to unravel 
the secrets of a bizarre religious order. 
As in his impressive short Carancuia. 
Baino’s strength lies in creating 
atmospheric visuals - from labyrinthine 
catacombs illuminated by hundreds 
of candles to sombre landscapes and 
strange castle interiors. Rather than 
just paying tribute to Dario Argento 
and Mario Bava. the Italian-born 
director uses the imagery to create 
his own distinct style. Sadly the on¬ 
screen feats are undermined by 
a shoddy soundtrack (lacklustre 
music and poor dubbing) which fails 
to create the necessary tension, and 
a rubbery-monster finale which lacks 
the eerie charm of the earlier haunting 
effects. Variable fare, but showing signs 
of talent worth nurturing. 

• Rental: Tartan Video TVT1156: 
Certificate 18:94 minutes: Producer 
Victor Zuev: Screenplay Mariano Baino. 
Andrew Bark: Lead Actors Louise Salter, 
Venera Simmons. Maria Kapnist 



The Virgin Spring 
(Jungfrukallan) 

Director Ingmar Bergman/Sweden I960 _ 

Based on thirteenth-century folklore. 
Bergman’s film explores themes of 
religion and guilt within a medieval 
setting. A virgin girl is raped and killed 
by goat herders while en route to deliver 
candles for mass. Unwittingly, the girl’s 
killers take refuge at her parents’ farm 
where their crime is discovered after 


they try to sell the girl’s bloodied robe 
to her mother (a haunting moment in 
which the mother, realising that her 
daughter is dead, holds the robe as if 
it were her lifeless body). Two of the 
many incredible scenes that make the 
flesh quiver are the long retribution 
sequence (played in almost total silence) 
and the spring appearing after the 
father pledges his belief in God. Doom¬ 
laden and beautiful. (MFB No. 330) 

• Retail: Tartan Video TVT 1102: Price 
£15.99: B/W; Subtitles: Certificate 15 


In the Name 
of the Father 

Director Jim Sheridan/Eire/UK/USA 1993 

Sheridan’s dramatic re-interpretation of 
the Guildford Four trial (based on the 
memoirs of Gerry Conlon) may play fast 
and loose with some of the case’s details, 
but its bold engagement of the audience 
and intelligent treatment of thorny 
political issues is accurate and astute. 
Daniel Day-Lewis excels in the central 
role as Conlon and Emma Thompson 
as his lawyer enjoys some impressively 
fanciful shouting matches in the 
courtroom showdown. However, it is 
Peter Postlethwaite who steals the show 
in an Oscqr-nominated supporting role as 
Gerry's father. The excellent use of 70s 
period music and location photography 
(particularly in the early scenes) evoke 
a lively and authentic milieu. 

(S&S March 1994) 

• Rental: CIC VHA 1720: Certificate 15 



Mistaken identity: Daniel Day-Lewis 
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Tearful moments: Anthony Hopkins 


Shadowlands 

Director Richard Attenborougfr/UK 1993 _ 

William Nicholson made three 
significant alterations to his stage 
play (formerly a TV drama) about the 
marriage of author C. S. Lewis to free- 
spirited American Joy Gresham; he 
removed the play’s fantasy element, 
added a sequence in which Lewis and 
the terminally ill Gresham venture 
out of Oxford in search of the mythical 
Golden Valley and inserted a bedroom 
scene (handled with tact and sensitivity) 
in which the sexual nature of the 
couple’s relationship is broached. 
Ironically, despite these major alterations 
it is the substitution of Nigel Hawthorne 
with Anthony Hopkins in the lead role 
which is the biggest change. While 
Hawthorne sought out every moment 
of levity in the script. Hopkins plays it 
straight, provoking unrestrained tears. 
The result is an emotional tour deforce. 
Essential viewing for sentimentalists 
and cynics alike. (S&$ March 1994) 

• Rental: CICVHC 3022; Certificate U 


Serial Mom 

Director John Watcrs/USA 1994 
Irresponsible, tasteless, stupid and 
offensive - John Waters’ latest movie 
is everything you would expect from 
America’s leading schlock director. After 
such dopey fare as Undercover 
Blues. Kathleen Turner decides to swap 
rubbish for trash, turning in a sterling 
performance as a homicidal Baltimore 
hausjhiu. Beverly Sutphin (Mom) takes her 
motherly duties very seriously and woe 
betide anyone who snubs her children 
or steps out of line. Waters defends his 
movie with the delightful explanation 
that most of Beverly’s victims "deserved 
to die" and that his preferred tag-line 
for the film was “Serial Mom... at least 
she meant well." (S&S June 1994) 

• Rental: Guild G8768; Certificate 18 



I’m home...: Kathleen Turner 


The Company 
of Strangers 

Director Cynthia Scott/Canada 1990 _ 

A group of elderly women travelling 
by bus find themselves stranded in 
remote countryside and seek refuge in 
a deserted house near the place where 
one of them spent part of her childhood. 
Foraging for food and sleeping rough, 
the group grin and bear their 
predicament, bonding through shared 
reminiscences. In a brave experiment 
Scott mixes fact and fiction using non¬ 
actors in lead roles and filming the 
women’s interaction in a documentary 
style. The montages of family 
photographs that are cut into the 
film add moments of pathos without 
becoming sentimental - for example, 
when the octogenarian Beth drops her 
guard (and her wig), a photo of her dead 
son as a baby is shown on the screen. 

It is rare to see old age handled with 
such dignity. (S&S May 1991) 

• Retail: Electric Video EP 0068; Price 
£15.99; Certificate PG 



Alive and well: ‘The Company of Strangers' 



Rough trade: ‘Noir et blanc’ 


Noiret blanc 

Director Claire DeversfFrance 1986 _ 

Extraordinary, atmospheric study of the 
80s body beautiful fad. In sharp contrast 
to the pouting and strutting of James 
Bridges’ 1985 Perfect, Devers’ interest 
is in the dark side of the pain/pleasure 
syndrome central to gym life. 

Accountant Antoine (Francis Frappat) 
embarks on a sado-masochistic journey 
of self-discovery with the aid of a black 
masseur (Jacques Martial). Antoine is 
seduced by the gym and pampers 
himself by using its pool and sauna. But 
instead of taking the health route, he 
veers away from pumping his muscles 
and has them pummelled and eventually 
broken in an increasingly violent series 
of massages. The harshness of the club 
and its environment is emphasised by 
the stark, grainy black and white 
photography, and the atmosphere of 
machinery and machismo also helps to 
explain Antoine’s descent into madness. 
(MFB No. 651) 

• Retail: Electric Video EP 0063; 

Price £15.99; B/W; Subtitles; Certificate 18 



Small town thoughts: Leonardo DiCaprio and Johnny Depp 


What’s Eating 
Gilbert Grape 

Director Ixisse Hallstrvm/USA 1993 _ 

In desolate backwater Endora, Iowa, 
delivery boy Gilbert Grape (Johnny 
Depp) looks after his mentally unstable 
brother Arnie (Leonardo DiCaprio), his 
gigantically overweight mother 
(Darlene Cates) and his sexually 
frustrated customers. Adapted by Peter 
Hedges from his novel, this wonderful. 


observational comedy drama fits snugly 
into Lasse Hallstrom’s quirky oeuvre. As 
in My Life As a Dog, it features a young 
actor (DiCaprio) from whom Hallstrom 
coaxes an impressive misfit performance 
and. as with Once Around, it portrays the 
adults as warts ’n’ all weirdos. More 
significantly, it continues Johnny Depp’s 
increasing choice of what he calls “non- 
judgmental" scripts, as well as 
cementing DiCaprio’s reputation as 
Hollywood’s hottest talent. (S&S May 1994) 
• Rental: EV EW 1301; Certificate 12 



Dreams and nightmares: Fellini’s 'Giulietta degli spirtti* 


Giulietta degli spirit! 
(Juliet of the Spirits) 

Director Federico Fellinifltaly/France 1965 


Fellini’s first foray into colour is a 
spectacular affair with the director’s 
imagination having run riot. The impish 
Giulietta Masina stars as a bored middle- 
aged housewife who suspects that her 
husband Giorgio (Mario Pisu) is having 
an affair. Fellini - helped by Gianni Di 
Venanzo’s camerawork and Piero 


Gheradi’s gaudy, outlandish designs - 
fills the screen with bizarre sequences 
that create a visual intensity that is hard 
to match (the weird scene in which 
Giulietta visits a guru-like medium is 
as unsettling as any modern horror). It 
has been labelled a “female version of 
ST but the portrayal of Giulietta as a 
dreamer probably would not win any 
plaudits from feminists. (MFB No. 386) 

• Retail: Fabulous Films WCC 4074; 
Price £15.99; Widescreen; Subtitles; 
Certificate 15 
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A retail video that has previously been reviewed 
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the film review reference given. The term 
'Premiere' refers to a film that has had no prior 
UK theatrical release and is debuting on video. 
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Rental 


The Ballad of Little Jo 

Director Maggie Greenwald; USA 1993; 
Columbia TriStar CVT19481; Certificate 15 
With the current vogue for revisionist 
Westerns, this is an interesting offering 
focusing on the true-life story of 
nineteenth-century heroine Josephine 
Monaghan who spent the greater part 
of her life posing as a man. Greenwald’s 
screenplay and direction are authentic 
and engaging, and full of witty 
observations about gender difference. 
The main problem is Suzy Amis in the 
lead role who, despite earnest efforts, 
can't help looking like a woman. 

(S&S April 1994) 


Benefit of the Doubt 

Director Jonathan Heap; USA/Germany 1993; 
Warner V013097; Certificate 18 
Disposable junk about an ageing crazy 
(Donald Sutherland) who is let out on 
parole after serving 22 years for killing 
his wife - but did he do it? Amy Irving 
as his daughter looks distressed - as 
indeed she should. (S&S December 1993) 


Right of the Innocent (La Corsa dell'innocente) 

Director Carlo Cariei; Italy 1993; 

Touchstone D341102; Certificate 18 
A worthy but plodding political thriller 
set in Southern Italy which, although 
often brutal, never quite achieves the 
level of gritty realism to which it aspires. 
Young Manuel Colao is impressive as 
Vito, a child who finds himself on the 
run after his family are murdered. 

(S&S April 1994) 


Hear No Evil 

Director Robert Greenwald; USA 1993; 

EV EW1256; Certificate 15 
Weak reworking of Wait Until Dark with 
the talents of deaf actress Marlee Matlin 
under-used. A crooked reporter hides 
a stolen ancient coin in the vibrating 
bleeper of a deaf physical trainer. 
Greenwald directs the preposterous 
story with no panache or appreciation 
of its comic potential. 

(S&S March 1994) 


The House of the Spirits 

Director Bilie August; 
Germany/Denmark/Portugal 1993; 

EVEW1300; Certificate IS 
A soggy lump of a movie, clumsily 
adapted by writer/director Bille August 
from Isabel Allende’s successful novel. 
Saddled with an unworkable script the 
talented cast - Meryl Streep, Glenn 
Close. Winona Ryder, Antonio Banderas 
and Jeremy Irons - give awful 
performances. (S&S April 1994) 


The Joy Luck Club 

Director Wayne Wang; USA 1993; 

Touchstone E312392; Certificate 15 
At a farewell party for a young Chinese- 
American woman, four ageing women 
relive the traumas of their past. Wang’s 


marathon soap opera, which veers from 
touching to torturous, bears producer 
Oliver Stone’s trademark of weighty 
overstatement and emotional hyperbole. 
Plaudits go to Rachel Portman’s score 
with its fusion of eastern and western 
music perfectly enhancing the dramatic 
tone. (S&S April 1994) 


Kaitfomta 

Director Dominic Sena; USA 1993; 

2020 Vision NVT 16907; Certificate 18 
An unnecessary addition to the serial 
killer genre. Two down-at-heel maniacs 
(Brad Pitt and Juliette Lewis) hitch a 
cross-country ride with a couple of 
educated, arty poseurs (David Duchovny 
and Michelle Forbes). Tim Metcalfe’s 
contrived script features voice-over 
waffle about the “heart of darkness 
within man", but is unable to reach 
below the glossy surface. Bojan Bazelli’s 
cinematography is wasted in pan-and- 
scan. (S&S April 1994) 


Mr Wonderful 

Director Anthony Minghella; USA 1992; 
Touchstone D312392; Certificate 15 
Amiable, frisky comic fodder from the 
director of Truly, Madly, Deeply. Electrical 
engineer Gus (Matt Dillon in a likeable 
performance) struggles to find a perfect 
partner for his ex-wife Annabella Sciorra 
(always a treat to watch) so as to free 
him from his alimony payments. 

(S&S November 1993) 


My New Gun 

Director Stacy Cochran; USA 1992; 2020 Vision 
NVT 16875; Certificate 15 
A suburban man with an emotionally 
unstable wife buys her a handgun, with 
dire consequences. Writer/director Stacy 
Cochran meant this meandering drama 
to comment on consumerism and the 
fetishisation of weapons (as well as the 
dark side of urban life), but you wish the 
protagonists would shoot each other and 
be done with it. (S&S May 1994) 


On Deadly Ground 

Director Steven Seagal; USA 1994; 

Warner V013227; Certificate 15 
Ridiculous action movie in which Steven 
Seagal blows up oil refineries in the 
name of ecological preservation. 
Demolitions expert Forrest Taft (Seagal) 
gets in touch with native Alaskans, 
discovers the wolf-beast in his soul and 
romances Joan Chen. Michael Caine 
(with a terrible American accent) plays 
the evil boss. (S&S May 1994) Q 


Philadelphia 

Director Jonathan Demme; USA 1993; 

Columbia TriStar CVT 19882; Certificate 12 
Jonathan Demme's affecting, big-budget, 
big-star Aids movie works on the level of 
mainstream tear-jerker, pitching at an 
audience who may not usually feel 
empathy toward homosexuals. Tom 
Hanks plays a high-powered lawyer 
whose illness costs him his job. Hanks’ 
role as a likeable all-rounder - charming, 
witty and middle-class - lacks any overtly 
gay mannerisms (other than the cliche 
of being an opera lover) and this down¬ 
playing of the gay issue unsurprisingly 
alienated many non-straight audiences. 
(S&S March 1994) 


Sister Act 2: Back in the Habit 

Director Bill Duke; USA 1993; 

Buena Vista D341942; Certificate 15 
After the excellent Deep Cover Duke goes 
belly-up for the Hollywood dollar and 
directs this piece of humourless rubbish. 
Whoopi Goldberg stars as a music 
teacher at a ghetto school. Duke should 
be ashamed. (S&S April 1994) Q 


Stalingrad 

Director Joseph Vilsmaier, Germany 1992; 

EV EW 1286; Certificate 15 
Although former cinematographer 
Vilsmaier’s wartime epic loses its visual 
power in the transfer to small screen, its 
dramatic edge remains sharp. Released 
in Germany to coincide with the fiftieth 
anniversary of their crucial defeat, 
Stalingrad recounts the story of the 
bloodiest battle of the Second World 
War (almost two million men died) 
with harrowing power. (S&S May 1994) 


That Night 

Director Craig Bolotin; USA 1992; 

Warner V012572; Certificate 15 
Shelved for several years before sneaking 
out for a brief UK theatrical release, 
Craig Bolotin’s off-beat rites-of-passage 



‘Mr Wonderful’ 


movie, although flawed, is a small 
success. Set in an American backwater 
in the early 60s. seven-year-old Alice 
(Eliza Dushku) develops an infatuation 
with a reckless teenager (Juliette 
Lewis) and her rebel boyfriend 
(C. Thomas Howell). Bolotin’s 
atmospheric evocation of a long, 
hot small-town summer is particularly 
well done. (S&S June 1994) Q 


Wayne’s World 2 

Director Stephen Surjik; USA 1993; 

QC VHB 2897; Certificate 15 
More post-Bill & Ted japes from the Aurora 
air-heads. As with Wayne’s World, the 
sequel lacks structure (although some 
scenes succeed - memorably the Kung Fu 
movie spoof) and the attempt to add an 
air of maturity to the proceedings just 
doesn’t work. (S&S March 1994) 



Rental premiere 


The Cisco Kid 

Director Luis Valdez; USA 1993; First 
Independent VA 20219; Certificate PG; 

91 minutes; Producers Gary Goodman, Barry 
Rosen; Screenplay Michael Kane, Luis Valdez; 
Lead Actors Jimmy Smits, Cheech Marin. 
Bruce Payne, Ron Perlman, Sadie Frost 
In Mexico in 1867, reluctant folk hero 
Francisco Solarez (Smits) and rotund 
rogue Pancho Rivera (Marin) stand up 
for the peasants against the occupying 
French army. While Valdez’s direction 
lacks the sparkle of La Bamba, this 
amiable romp benefits from Smits’ 
performance and some pleasant 
background scenery. Sadie Frost looks 
fetching in an array of extravagant 
frocks, but her French accent is as ill- 
fitting as Payne’s. 


The Counterfeit Contessa 

Director Ron Lagomarsino; USA 1994; 

FoxVideo 8608; Certificate U; 87 minutes; 
Producer lain Paterson; Screenplay Christine 
Burrill, Randy Johnson, Scott Davis Jones; Lead 
Actors Tea Leoni, D.W. Moffat, David Beecroft 
A young model woos a wealthy aristocrat 
after she is mistaken for a contessa. An 
innocuous nostalgic comedy remarkable 
for its strange screen credits (Scott Davis 
Jones is billed as a “re-writer") and wide- 
of-the-mark video sleeve notes - “From 
the producers of And the Band Played On, 
River’s Edge and Desperately Seeking Susan.” 


The Dark 

Director Craig Pryce; Canada 1993; 

Hi Fliers HFV 8276; Certificate 18; 88 minutes; 
Producers Robert Bergman, Craig Pryce; 
Screenplay Robert C. Cooper; Lead Actors 
Stephen McHattie, Cynthia Belliveau, 

Jaimz Woolvett, Brion James 
A rugged scientist and a cynical FBI 
agent pursue a large rodent through 
underground caves below a cemetery. 
Craig Pryce’s low-budget horror, 
although a throwback, has none of the 
anarchic charm of the early Corman 
cheapies. Effects man Ron Stefaniuk’s 
laughable creature (a shaggy head with 
teeth on a stick) is seen too often and the 
lighting does it few favours. Of interest 
for its vague animal rights musings. 


Getting Out 

Director John Korty; USA 1994; Certificate 15; 
94 minutes; Producer Dorothea Petrie; 
Screenplay Eugene Corr, Ruth Shapiro; 
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PRIVATE VIEW 


Maggie Greenwald on her Western ‘The Ballad of Little Jo’ 



Reclaiming the Western: Suzy Amis in ‘The Ballad of Little Jo’ 


Cowgirls 

Since I was a little girl I have wanted to 
make a Western (The Searchers, High Noon, 
The Magnificent Seven, Once Upon a Time in 
the West, The Wild Bunch, The Ballad of Cable 
Hogue and McCabe and Mrs Miller remain 
a few of my favourites). It did not occur 
to me until I was grown-up that women 
were - with rare exceptions - excluded 
from my favourite genre. When I became 
a director I assumed that the only reason 
women were excluded from making 
Westerns (and indeed from most genres) 
was because we did not make movies - 
yet. Naive? Perhaps. But I still believe this 
to be the gist of the issue. 

But back to my Western, The Ballad of 
Little Jo. After I finished The Kill-Ojf, a noir- 
thriller based on a Jim Thompson novel 
(stepping on more ‘male’ territory - what 
could I be up to?), I knew it was time to 
make my Western. I wanted a story which 
had a woman as its central character, 
and I knew the challenge was to find the 
right story. By chance I stumbled on 
information about Little Jo Monaghan. 
Fascinated, I tracked down an article 
published after Little Jo had died in the 
Idaho newspaper The Mountain Gazette. 

The headline announced “Cowboy Jo Was 
A Woman!” After that, the idea for the 
film just took off. Here was a story of 
a woman which fulfilled the conventions 
of the Western and one that I was 
interested in exploring. The premise was 
perfect - a tale of a rugged individualist 
who carves a place for herself in the 
American West. It was an idea that 
resonated with women’s issues, as well as 
being a classic story that a contemporary 
audience could identify with. 

Little is known about the real Jo 
Monaghan’s life except that which I 
included at the beginning and end of the 
film. Josephine Monaghan was a society 
girl who had a child out of wedlock. Cast 
out by her family, she disappeared and 
when she eventually reappeared out 
West, she had assumed the identity 
of a man. The rest of her life was spent 
as Jo. According to The Mountain Gazette, 
Little Jo was a recluse who led a meagre, 
lonely life working as a ranch-hand. She 
had a brief stint as a bronco-buster, sent 
money home to her sister who looked 
after her child and, eventually, was able 
to own a small homestead. After she 
died, a few letters from her sister and 
a daguerreotype of Josephine was found, 
thus revealing her true identity. 

Rather than just tell the story of 
how Little Jo kept her secret, I was 
intrigued by why she had led this 
double life - a decision so unique, 
heroic and, ultimately, sensible. My 
questions became the basis of a 
screenplay in which I wove my own tale 
of why a young woman would assume 
a male identity and what might have 
happened to make her stay within it. 

I began by writing what I thought was 
the story of a woman who becomes a 
man, but I soon realised I was writing 
about a woman who becomes a true 
woman. By hiding her outer self from 
the world she finally had the freedom 
to fulfil her inner self. 


I claimed for my Jo (and for myself) 
iconic images which make the Western 
so appealing - the sight of a rider 
galloping across a hillside on horseback; 
the act of surviving in the wilderness; 
the struggle to defend yourself, your 
home and freedom when under attack; 
the joy of fulfilled sexuality. 

Finding the right actress to play Jo 
was another journey. We saw hundreds 
of actresses - famous and unknown - 
but Suzy Amis was the only one who 
embraced all the qualities necessary to 
fulfill the role and carry the film. 

When I first met Suzy I was taken by 
her prettiness and feminity. She had 
waist-length strawberry blonde hair 
tied back with a bow. Her reading was 
quiet, natural and stunning. A striking 
androgonous quality began to emerge 
and I realised that although Suzy 
looked delicate, she was in fact very 
strong. Here was my Jo. 

Aside from the usual work involved 
in building the ‘inside’ of a character 
for a part, this one required a 
tremendous amount of outside work. 
Suzy surrendered herself completely 
to the training process - using a body 
trainer, a movement and voice coach, as 
well as taking lessons in horse riding, 
shooting and even sheep herding. She 
was also willing to have her trademark 
long hair cut on camera. 

The release of any film is a difficult 
ride, but when it turns out to be as 


controversial as The Ballad of Little Jo the 
ride becomes a hair-raising rollercoaster. 
There were a lot of pissed off male 
critics (“It made me want to go home 
and watch Bonanza ”) and one prominent 
lesbian critic was so angry that cowgirl 
Jo was hetrosexual, she seemed to 
misunderstand that the film’s central 
issue was about gender not sexuality. 

It has been a year since The Ballad 
of Little Jo opened in New York, and its 
release has taken a very different, 
more provocative course than the one 
I anticipated. The thing that sticks most 
in my mind is the powerful personal 
experiences which people have had 
from the film and shared with me. For 
instance, I sat in the back of a preview 
group who were discussing the film; a 
young woman recounted how in the 
last year or so she had lost interest in 
going to the movies, and how strangely 
unmoved she was by the films that she 
had seen. She said that while watching 
The Ballad of Little Jo she discovered a film 
that reflected her point of view and 
experience of life and realised what 
she had been missing from cinema, not 
just in the past year, but for a long time. 

We need stories to know ourselves 
and to validate our existence. If we 
don’t tell our own stories we come to 
see ourselves as we are told we are by 
others - in their stories. 

The Ballad of Little Jo’ is a Columbia TriStar 
rental release 


Lead Actors Rebecca De Momay, Robert 
Knepper, Carol Mitchell-Leon, Richard Jenkins, 
Ellen Burstyn 

A teenage hooker leaves prison after 
eight years, and enters the world as a 
traumatised young woman desperate to 
win back her long lost son. John Korty’s 
made-for-TV adaptation of Marsha 
Norman’s stage play is a worthy drama 
which highlights a hidden side to De 
Mornay’s talents. Oscar-winner Ellen 
Burstyn makes a brief cameo appearance. 


Ice 

Director Brook Yeaton; USA 1994; Imperial 
Entertainment IMP 151; Certificate 18; 90 
minutes; Producers Joseph Merhi, Richard 
Pepin; Screenplay Sean Dash; Lead Actors Traci 
Lords, Zach Galligan, Phillip Troy, Jorge Rivero 
Former porn star Traci Lords continues 
her work in mainstream movies 
with this by-numbers action vehicle. 

A jewel thief’s wife is pursued by 
cops and gangsters following a heist. 
Lords is emerging as a glamorous 
action heroine, but her character’s 
spurious sideline as a cabaret singer 
doesn’t sit well. The obligatory sex scene 
is remarkable in that Lords keeps her 
underwear on in the shower! 


Judgment Night 

Director Stephen Hopkins; USA 1993; 

Universal VHA 1756; Certificate 18; 

105 minutes; Producer Gene Levy; Screenplay 
Lewis Colick, Kevin Jarre; Lead Actors Emilio 
Estevez, Cuba Gooding Jnr, Denis Leary, 
Stephen Dorff 

Four young men in a van turn off a 
Los Angeles motorway and become 
caught in a nocturnal urban hell. 
Scriptwriter Colick’s efficient thriller 
takes a new twist on the Trespass scenario 
by deliberately mixing up the racial 
elements - African-American Cuba 
Gooding Jnr is cast as a yuppie intruder 
while the vicious gang who rule the 
ghetto are all white trash led by Denis 
Leary. Hopkins’ direction is streets 
ahead of his earlier work (in particular 
Predator 2) and he coaxes impressive 
performances from the ensemble cast. 
Top quality exploitation fare. 


Monolith 

Director John Eyres; USA 1993; 

First Independent VA 20216; Certificate 18; 

91 minutes; Producer Geoff Griffiths; Screenplay 
Stephen Lister; Lead Actors Bill Paxton, 

Lindsay Frost, Louis Gossett Jnr, John Hurt 
An alien beast which can possess humans 
leaps from one host to another, pursued 
by hard-nosed cops Paxton and Frost. 
Effects man Nick Davis struggles to 
portray cataclysmic confrontations 
within a limited budget, scoring some 
early successes but coming unstuck 
at the end. Paxton and Frost make a 
great wise-cracking double-act whose 
comic schtick puts the rest of the script 
to shame. John Hurt in a villainous 
cameo has a terrible American accent, 
but seems to enjoy the silly proceedings. 


Pentathlon 

Director Bruce Malmuth; Germany 1994; 

First Independent VA 20218; Certificate 15; 

97 minutes; Producer Martin E. Caan; 
Screenplay William Standiem, Gary McDonald, 
Gary Devore, Bruce Malmuth; Lead Actors 
Dolph Lundgren, David Soul, Renee Coleman, 
Roger E. Mosley 

A muscular East German athlete defects 
during the 1988 Seoul Olympics and 
in revenge his trainer-cum-secret- 
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policeman kills his father. With the fall 
of the Berlin wall a year later the two 
rivals are able to settle their differences. 
Casting David Soul as a psychotic 
Hast German has comic potential but 
Malmuth plays it straight throughout 
this dreary thriller. Dolph flexes his 
muscles but demonstrates little of his 
usual thespian flair. 


Police Story 3: Supercop 

Director Stanley Tong; Hong Kong 1992; 
Imperial Entertainment IMP 145; Certificate 
15; 91 minutes; Producers Willie Chan, Edward 
Tang; Screenplay Edward Tang, Filre Ma, 
lee Wai Yee; Lead Actors Jackie Chan, Michelle 
Khan. Maggie Cheung, Ken Tsang 
More of the same from the prolific 
Golden Harvest stable, showcasing 
Chan’s extraordinary athletic abilities 
and likeable screen presence. An 
undercover detective teams up with 
the Chinese police to infiltrate a gang 
of drug traffickers. 

Return to Two Moon Junction 

Director Farhad Mann; USA 1994; Hi Fliers 
HFV8274; Certificate 18; 92 minutes; Producers 
Mel Pearl, Don Levin; Screenplay Susan Black; 
Lead Actors Melinda Clarke, John Clayton 
Schafer, Louise Fletcher 
The high priest of soft-core erotica. 
Zalman King, oversaw this sequel. 

A disillusioned New York model escapes 
to the deep South where a muscular 
sculptor seduces her while saxophones 
wail. Talented actresses Melinda (Mindy) 
Clarke and Louise Fletcher do their best 
to inject credibility into the proceedings, 
but the trademark King elements (soft- 
focus. smoky light through Venetian 
blinds, slow-motion sex) make this 
pretty insufferable. 


Skeeter 

Director Clark Brandon; USA 1993; Reflective 
RE 7023; Certificate 15; 92 minutes; Producers 
James Glenn Dudleson, Kelly Andrea Rubin, 
John Lambert; Screenplay Lanny Horn, Clark 
Brandon; Lead Actors Tracy Griffith, Jim 
Youngs, Charles Napier, William Sanderson. 
Brandon’s bugs-on-the-rampage movie 
pulls in two different directions. On 
the one hand, it is an exemplary low- 
budget drama with beautifully crafted 
characters (particularly Griffith) 
enduring emotional traumas in 
a desolate backwater (unobtrusively 
captured by Brandon’s direction); on 
the other, the actors become hysterical 
as rubber mosquitoes wave on strings. 
Michael J. Pollard appears in an annoying 
cameo as a madman. This is one of the 
few horror movies in which you wish the 
monsters had never showed up. 



Retail 


Age of Consent 

Director Michael Powell; Australia 1969; 
Tartan Video TVT1002; Price £15.99; 
Widescreen; Certificate 15 
Not without charm, but a 
disappointingly slow and repetitious 
tale about a painter (James Mason) 
who settles down on a beautiful island 
off the Great Barrier Reef and falls in 
love with a young model who poses 
for him. (MFB No. 611) 


Angels Over Broadway 

I Directors Ben Hecht/Lee Garmes; USA 1940; 


Columbia TriStar CVR 12584; Price £10.99; 
B/W; Certificate U 

A sterling script and quirky tone make 
this passable Broadway-set drama stand 
out. A zany playwright saves a man from 
committing suicide and then encounters 
a wily Douglas Fairbanks Jnr who plans 
to fleece him in a poker game. 

(MFB No. 85) 


Anne and Muriel 

(Les Deux angtaises et le continent) 

Director Francois Truffaut; France 1971; 
Artificial Eye ART 077; Price £15.99; Subtitles; 
Certificate 15 

Comparisons with Jules et Jim - Truffaut’s 
first adaptation of a Henri-Pierre Roche 
novel - sit uncomfortably with this 
cumbersome tale of a menage a trois. 
Claude (Jean-Pierre Leaud) spends a 
holiday with a Welsh family and falls 
in love with the two daughters. Truffaut 
attempts to capture the epic sweep of 
a nineteenth-century novel but the 
vicissitudes of fate that befall the 
protagonists are too contrived and 
tricky. The film’s uncertain style and 
tone fails to create the magic needed. 
(MFB No. 464) 


Army of Darkness 

Director Sam Raimi; USA 1992; 

Guild GID 51512; Price £10.99; Certificate 15 
(S&SJune 1993) 


The Cat’s Paw 

Director Sam Taylor, USA 1934; Connoisseur 
Video CR 162; Price £12.99; BJW; Certificate PC 
A Harold Lloyd talkie which relies on 
gags and plot twists for its fun rather 
than high speed and altitude thrills. 
Lloyd plays a Chinese missionary in 
New York who unwittingly becomes 
involved in politics. (MFB No. 8) 


Demolition Man 

Director Marco Brambilla; USA 1993; 

Warner SO 12985; Price £13.99; Certificate 15 
(S&S December 1993) C? 


Down to Earth 

Director Alexander Hall; USA 1947; Columbia 
TriStar CVR 13616; Price £10.99; Certificate U 
A sequel to the 1941 film Here Comes Mr 
Jordan (based on Harry Seagull’s play 
Heaven Can Wait) starring Rita Hayworth. 
A Greek muse of the theatre comes to 
earth to try and save a Broadway play 
about the nine muses - and lands the 
star role by mistake. (MFB No. 164) 

The Draughtsman’s Contract 

Director Peter Greenaway; UK 1982; 

Artificial Eye ART 095; Price £15.99; 
Widescreen; Certificate 15 
(MFB No. 586) 


Fear City 

Director Abel Ferrara; USA 1985; 

Lumiere LUM 2147; Price £10.99; Certificate 18 
Hackneyed and cliched. this below-par 
thriller stars Tom Berenger as a cop 
trying to forget his prize-fighter days. 
When his ex-girlfriend stripper Melanie 
Griffith has trouble with a killer 
attacking women in her club. Berenger 
takes on the case. 

(MFB No. 631) 


The Final Test 

Director Anthony Asquith; UK 1953; Odyssey 
ODY 6 34; Price £10.99; B/W; Certificate U 
Plenty of stiff upper lips are on show in 
this very British affair. Stan Palmer (Jack 
Warner) would like his son to watch him 


play his final game of cricket in a series 
against Australia, but instead the son 
(who fancies himself as a writer) wants 
to interview an eccentric poet (Robert 
Morley). (MFB No. 232) 


Hot Shots! Part Deux 

Director Jim Abrahams; USA 1993; 
FoxVideo 8507; Price £10.99; Certificate PG 
(S&S September 1993) 


I Am Curious Yellow (Jagar nyfiken-gul) 

Director Vilgot Sjoman; Sweden 1967; 

Jezebel JEZ 001; Price £12.99; Widescreen; B/W; 
Subtitles; Certificate 18 
A rare chance to see this controversial 
film. A sociologist conducts a survey 
of Swedish public opinion and observes 
the varied sexual relations of a young 
couple. Tame by today’s standards and 
tediously long. The drama-documentary 
style of the film resembles the cinema 
write work of Jean Rouche. 

(MFB No. 423) 


In Custody (Hifazaat) 

Director /smail Merchant; UK 1993; Curzon 
CV 0046; Price £15.99; Subtitles; Certificate U 
Merchant’s directorial debut is a 
tiresome affair concerning a teacher’s 
plight to try and interview a famous 
poet. Indian culture (in particular the 
Urdu language) is shown throughout 
to be under threat from the West. 
(S&SJune 1994) 


In the Line of Fire 

Director Wolfgang Petersen; USA 1993; 
Columbia TriStar CVR 29668; Price £12.99; 
Certificate 15 
(S&S September 1993) 


L’lnnocente (The Innocent) 

Director Luchino Visconti; Italy/France 1976; 
Fabulous Rims WCC 4075; Price £15.99; 
Widescreen; Subtitles; Certificate 15 
Visconti’s final film is a sumptuous 
tragicomedy concerned with the 
decadence of late nineteenth-century 
Italian aristocracy. A married man. 
who is openly having an affair, is 
outraged when he discovers his wife is 
doing the same. This widescreen print 
is superior to the previous panned-and- 
scanned version. (MFB No. 528) 


Jennifer 8 

Director Bruce Robinson; USA 1992; Paramount 
VHR 2748; Price £10.99; Certificate 15 
(S&S Video September 1993) 


Last Action Hero 

Director John McTieman; USA 1993; Columbia 
TriStar 29669; Price £12.99; Certificate 15 
(S&S August 1993) 


Luck, Trust & Ketchup: 

Robert Altman in Carver Country 

Directors Mike Kaplan/John Dorr; USA 1994; 
Mainline MPV 010; Price £12.99; Certificate 15 
A behind-the-senes documentary about 
the making of Short Cuts. Altman’s 
modus operandi and the interviews 
with Carver’s widow are fascinating 
to watch, but this is little more than 
a promotional film. (S&S July 1994) 


La Marge 

Director Walerian Bomwczyk; France 1976; 
Lighthouse LUM 2141; Price £14.99; Subtitles; 
Certificate 18 

Erotic euro-trash which plays on the 
stars’ (Sylvia Kristel and Joe Dallesandro) 
risque reputations. Borowczyk is at 
his least impressive with this story 
about unforgettable nights of love 
overshadowed by domestic tragedy. 

Aka The Streetwalker. (MFB No. 523) 


Monique 

Director John Bown; UK 1969; Jezebel JEZ 003; 
Price £12.99; Widescreen; Certificate 18 
A menage a trois develops between a sultry 
French au pair and a young British 
couple who she works for. A slap-and- 
tickle version of Theorem. 

(MFB No. 439) 


The Moon in the Gutter 
(La Lune dans le caniveau) 

DirectorJeanJacques Beineix; France/Italy 1983; 
Artificial Eye ART 099; Widescreen; Subtitles; 
Price £15.99; Certificate 18 
The Cinecitta sets and flamboyant visual 
style are the only notable points in this 
tedious film. Gerard Depardieu plays a 
man who is bent on revenge when his 
sister commits suicide after being raped. 
(MFB No. 600) 


Montenegro 

Director Dusan Makavejev; Sweden/UK 1981; 
Arrow AVO 16; Price £15.99; Subtitles; 
Certificate 18 

Susan Anspach plays a disgruntled 
housewife who wanders into a bar and 
finds herself attracted to the sex and 
violence she finds there. A hit-and-miss 
comic farce imbued with Makavejev’s 
(WR. - Mysteries of the Organism) humanist 
leanings. (MFB No. 574) 
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ENDNOTES 


ByMarkKermode 


• Talking last year about one of his 
artistic mentors, screen composer 
Michael Nyman posited a novel reason 
for the prolific output of Ennio 
Morricone. According to Nyman. 
Morricone wanted all screen music to 
be of the highest quality and, aware that 
not everybody had the same standards, 
he took on as much work as he could 
manage (including projects which did 
not deserve his talent) in order to 
compensate for the deficiencies of others. 
He would, suggested Nyman, toil night 
and day to ensure that as many films 
as possible had handsome scores. 

Since he first began scoring films in 
Italy in the early 60s. Morricone has 
worked on around 400 projects, the 
majority of which are admirable. He has 
worked with Europe's most influential 
directors, enhancing their movies with 
his distinctive style - from the twangy 
spaghetti sounds of Sergio Leone’s 
A Ffst/ul of Dollars (1964) and Once Upon 
a Time in the West (1968), through his 
acclaimed jarring accompaniment to 
Pasolini’s Decumenm (1970) and Said 
(1975). to the epic sweep of Bertolucci’s 
1900 (1976) and the haunting unresolved 
tension of Roman Polanski’s Frantic 
(1988). In Hollywood, Morricone first 
gained currency when he was Oscar 
nominated for Terrence Malick’s Days 
ofHeawn in 1978. and again in the 80s 
for Roland JofTe s eighteenth-century 
epic The Mission (1986) and Brian de 
Palma’s lavish gangster throwback The 
Untouchables (1987). He has now become 
one of the best known of modern screen 
composers. His name is one of the few - 
along with John Williams. Jerry 
Goldsmith and (currently) Michael 
Nyman - that an average cinemagoer 
would recognise. 

More significantly, Morricone is one 
of a small group of composers whose 
recorded work has a guaranteed life 
beyond the film itself. To collectors, 
every Morricone score is a ‘must have' 
item, regardless of the artistic qualities 
or popular success of the film. And in 
Morricone’s case, probably as a result 
of the protective role he sees himself 
as playing, his name is associated with 
some embarrassing flops. While variable 
horror fare such as Holocaust 2000 (aka The 
Chosen, 1977) and The Thing (1982) appeals 
to genre aficionados, who represent 
a reliable section of the soundtrack 
collectors market, it is hard to imagine 
what could have attracted Morricone 
to disastrous projects such as Michael 
Anderson’s post-jaws abomination Orcu... 



Unresolved tension: ‘Frantic’ 


Killer Whale (1977) or Matt Cimber’s 
simpering sex romp Butterfly (1981). 

Intriguingly. in his latest score for 
Mike Nichols’ Wolf, a big-budget, solidly 
mainstream offering with strong genre 
crossover appeal. Morricone tips his 
hat towards two prime examples of 
his earlier work in which the success 
of his music exceeded that of the 
films. The underlying theme of Wolf, 
an imposing, majestic score boldly 
drawn in brash sweeps, is described 
by Morricone as a struggle between 
“the poetic and the primitive, the 
romantic and the naturalistic." This is 
realised musically through a repetitive 
motif in which acoustic instrumentation 
battles with electronic noise. At 
regular intervals throughout the score. 
Morricone’s sombre orchestration is 
rudely interrupted by a cross-cutting 
rhythmic electronic pattern which 
resembles a Tangerine Dream synthesiser 
sequence, consisting of four consecutive 
and adjoining notes oscillating rapidly 
in a tight, insect-like fashion. In Nichols’ 
movie, this motif is used to signal 
the surging of the vulpine blood which 
inspires the hero to extraordinary 
athletic, animal feats. It is deliberately 
intrusive, stumbling across and breaking 
into the main romantic theme, played 
out on slow-moving string-based chords 
by a more traditional orchestra. 

Less immediately recognisable, 
though no less fascinating, is a 
recurrent wind motif, a series of sharp, 
clashing notes laid in a distinctly Eastern 
configuration which eerily echoes 
“Pazuzu’s Theme’ from Morricone's score 
for John Boorman’s big-budget failure 
The Heretic (1977). This theme, intended 
to give character to the ancient Assyrian 
demon of the south-west wind, was the 
most distinctive feature of Boorman’s 
film, and its recurrence here in Nichols’ 
latterday werewolf movie (most notably 
in cue 14. “The Chase", and cue 17 
“Third Transition") is both striking 
and appropriate. In the light of this 
discovery, it is possible to go back to 
the main theme from Wolf, entitled 
“Wolf and Love", and see within its 
melancholic waves elements of 
“Regan’s Theme", which Morricone uses 
in The Heretic as a counterpoint to Pazuzu. 

Yet although this musical lineage 
is alluringly neat there is a more recent 
source for the haunting string themes 
of Wolf - Morricone’s underrated 1988 
score for the overlooked serial killer 
movie Rampage. It is here that the most 
direct precursor of the more fractured 
elements of Wolf can be found. With its 
unsettling strings, moving almost 
imperceptibly against each other, and 
its mixture of sadness, horror and 
despair. Morricone’s Rampage represents 
his finest score - though one criminally 
ignored except by serious collectors. How 
satisfying, then, that Morricone has been 
able to draw on this masterly, grim work 
to provide an element of psychosis in 
a movie which attempts to straddle 
the realistic and the fantastic, past 
and present, poetic and primitive. In 
Morricone’s score for Wolf, serial killers 
dance with demons against a modem 
urban background heavy with ancient 
gothic passion. 


Orlando 

Director Sally Potter, UK 1992; Electric Video EP 
0034; Price £15.99; Certificate PC 
(S&S March 1993/April 1993) 


Nowhere to Run 

Director Robert Harmon; USA 1992; Columbia 
TriStar CVR 28646; Price £12.99; Certificate 15 
(S&S June 1993) 


Raising Cain 

Director Brian De Palma; USA 1992; 

Universal VHR 1613; Price £12.99; Certificate 15 
(S&S December 1992) 


The Scent of Green Papaya 

(L’Odeur de la papaye verte/Mui Du Du Xanh) 

Director Tran Anh Hung; France 1993; I / 
Artificial Eye ART 093; Price £15.99; 

Widescreen; Subtitles; Certificate U 
The magnificent images and atmospheric 
sounds that are the main attraction of 
this winning debut, transfer surprisingly 
well onto video. The story follows the 
experiences of a country servant girl as 
she works for a middle-class merchant’s 
family and later for a dashing musician. 
The director succeeds in capturing the 
role played by women in Vietnamese 
society. (S&S April 1994) 


Siegfried 

Director Fritz Lang; Germany 1924; 

Tartan Video TVT 1160; Price £15.99; 

Silent; Certificate U; 86 minutes 
The first part of Lang’s majestic epic Die 
Nibelungen is a spectacular extravaganza 
with the young hero Siegfried facing a 
series of adventures. The stylised sets (in 
particular the landscapes created within 
a giant Zeppelin hangar) and the special 
effects are impressive for their time. The 
only criticism is the absence of a 
soundtrack. This version is 30 minutes 
shorter than the original. (MEB No. 509) 


The Snapper 

Director Stephen Frears; UK 1993; 
Electric Video EP 0028; Price £12.99; 
Certificate 15 
(S&S June 1993) 


Some Came Running 

Director Vincente Minnelli; USA 
1958; MGM/UA S054966; Price £12.99; 
Widescreen; Certificate PG 
A small town is stirred up when aspiring 
writer Frank Sinatra arrives with his 
floozy Shirley MacLaine. Quintessential 
’rat pack’ romantic drama which is 
highlighted by some fine performances. 
(MFB No. 304) 


Speedy 

Director Ted Wilde; USA 1928; 

Connoisseur Video CR 163; Price £12.99; 

B/W; Silent; Certificate U 
Harold Lloyd’s final silent film, in which 
he tries to save the last horse-drawn tram 
in New York. The climax features Lloyd 
trying to get Babe Ruth to the baseball 
game on time. (MFB No. 475) 


State of Siege (Etat de siege) 

Director Costa-Gavras; France 1973; Arrow 
AV 014; Price £15.99; Subtitles; Certificate 15 
A political fable, similar to Costa-Gavras’ 
Z, starring Yves Montand as a CLA hostage 
captured by left-wing Latin-American 
guerillas. (MFB No. 475) 


Used People 

Director Beeban Kidmn; USA 1992; 
FoxVideo 1992; Price £1039; Certificate 15 
(S&S April 1993) 


Utz 

Director George Sluizer, UK 1992; 

Western Connection WEST 017; Price £14.99; 
Certificate U 

Charming, wryly-scripted drama which 
gives Armin Mueller-Stahl the role of a 
lifetime. Mueller-Stahl plays a dying 
baron whose porcelain collection is 
coveted by the Czech state and an 
American entrepreneur (Peter Riegert) 
who travels to Prague. Based on the novel 
by Bruce Chatwin, this is ostensibly a 
characterdriven piece with plenty of 
humour and feeling. (S&S May 1992) 


The Vikings 

Director Richard Fleischer, USA 1958; 
MGM/UA S054966; Price £12.99; Widescreen; 
Certificate PG 

Splendid battle scenes, locations and 
photography highlight this classic 
adventure in which a romantic triangle 
develops between the heir to the Viking 
throne Kirk Douglas, his half-brother 
Tony Curtis and Janet Leigh. 

(MFB No. 295) 



Retail premiere 


American Madness 

Director Frank Capra; USA 1932; 

Columbia TriStar CVR 14356; Price £10.99; 
B/W; Certificate U; 74 minutes; Producer Frank 
Capra; Screenplay Robert Riskin ’, Lead Actors 
Walter Huston, Pat O'Brien, Constance 
Cummings 

Rare Capra drama with Walter Huston 
giving an excellent performance as 
an idealistic bank president cocking 
a snook at the cruelty of the faceless 
crowd. 


Fort Saganne 

Director Alain Comeau; France 1984; 
Lighthouse LUM 2142; Price £14.99; Subtitles; 
Widescreen; Certificate PG; 180 minutes; 
Producer Albina du Boismuvray; Screenplay 
Henri de Turenne. Louis Gardel, Alain Comeau; 
Lead Actors Gerard Depardieu. Catherine 
Deneuve, Philippe Noiret 
Comeau’s little seen epic adventure is 
the story of a French peasant who 
becomes a lieutenant in the army during 
the early twentieth century. Over long, 
but the Scope cinematography and the 
performances are impressive. 


Girl Shy 

Directors Fred Newmeyer/Sam Taylor; USA 
1924; Connoisseur Video CR 164; Price £12.99; 
B/W; Silent; Certificate U; 88 minutes; Producer 
Harold Uoyd; Story Sam Taylor, Ted Wilde. Tim 
Whelan, Tommy Gray; Lead Actors Harold 
Lloyd.Jobyna Ralston. Richard Daniels 
In his first film without Hal Roach. 
Harold Lloyd plays a stammering tailor 
trying to win the affections of Jobyna 
Ralston. A romantic comedy that 
incorporates a series of fantasy vignettes. 


Virgin Among the Living Dead 
(Una Vergine bra i morti viventi) 

Director Jesus Franco; France 1971; Redemption 
REIN 029; Price £1239; Widescreen; Subtitles; 
Certificate 18; 85 minutes; Producer CFFP; 
Screenplay Jesus Franco; Lead Actors Christina 
von Blanc, Brit Nichols, Howard Vernon 
A woman travels to a remote village 
in Honduras to hear the reading 
of her father’s will, and is haunted 
by erotic visions. Aka Christina, Princesse 
de l’emtisme. 
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Utters are welcome, and should he addressed to 
the Editor at Sight and Sound, British Film 
Institute, 21 Stephen Street, London WIP1PL 
Facsimile 071 436 2327 

Censored 

From Tom Dewe Mathews 
It is a peculiar characteristic of Britain's film 
censorship that so many of its chief censors 
have had trouble with their eyesight. Now 
in her review of my book Censored (S&S Sep¬ 
tember), the BBFC’s deputy director Mar¬ 
garet Ford has made her own contribution 
to this time-honoured tradition. 

For in her opening sentence - in pursuit 
of the argument that my book takes no 
account of social conditions - Ford declares 
that my introduction restricts itself to the 
opinion: “the history of censorship is the 
history of censors". Obviously she has inher¬ 
ited the BBFC's blind spot, because that is 
not what I wrote. After outlining the impor¬ 
tance of various external factors - political 
agendas, the national psyche and the covert 
collusion between the film industry and 
the BBFC - I then state that. “The very 
nature of film censorship in this country 
has dictated that a history of censorship is 
also a history of its censors." (my italics) 

Having restricted me to a "narrow model" 
of her own choosing. Ford then uses the 
review to make a policy announcement 
that the BBFC’s new remit is to “encourage 
an exchange of information between the 
BBFC and video consumers". Does this mean 
that the BBFC will now tell the public 
exactly what scenes or shots are cut from 
films? And even more importantly, why 
those cuts have been made? 

I would be more likely to believe that this 
information was forthcoming had I not 
been subject myself to the BBFC’s censor¬ 
ship. When I was researching the last chap¬ 
ters of my book. James Ferman refused me 
access to any BBFC archives dated after 1975 
- the year in which Ferman himself was 
appointed head of the BBFC. Instead I was to 
be granted unlimited access to the office of 
the head censor. So from that year onwards 
the only information I officially received 
came from the mouth of Ferman or from a 
limited circle of approved colleagues, such 
as his deputy, Margaret Ford. In an attempt 
to ensure that there was no leakage of deli¬ 
cate information, the head censor also 
decreed that I was not permitted to talk to 
any of the BBFC’s examiners - supposedly 
because of the board’s need for “confiden¬ 
tiality within recent history". Not wishing 
to tell a one-sided story. I disobeyed this 
stricture and - even though they were 
legally bound by confidentiality clauses 
within their contracts - many of the exam¬ 
iners were prepared to talk to me. They put 
their jobs and pensions at risk because they 
believed that Britain's film censorship 
should be more accountable in practice - as 
well as in theory. 

Inevitably - although I tried to check all 
the facts - such a cloak-and-dagger 
approach can only be detrimental to seri¬ 
ous and accurate research. Having been 
denied access to BBFC papers, I would there¬ 
fore be grateful if Margaret Ford could be 
more specific as to the “flurry of errors and 
omissions" she refers to. 

It would have been to the benefit of my 
book - not to mention to the dissemination 


of information about what we are and 
aren’t allowed to see - if I had been pre¬ 
sented with an open door and freedom of 
access to records. Thanks to Ford and her 
boss. I had no choice but to become what 
she so charmingly describes as “the man 
with the peep-show machine". 

London SE11 

No reply 

From Mark Wilson 

Margaret Ford of the BBFC has the nerve to 
write that the BBFC wants to “encourage an 
exchange of information between the BBFC 
and video consumers" and “foster grass¬ 
roots accountability" (S&S September). 
Many BBFC examiners, she states, long to 
discuss censorship issues with informed 
members of the public. Despite these fine 
words, my experience of writing to the 
BBFC is that when members of the public 
do try to “exchange information" with the 
board in an attempt better to inform them¬ 
selves. they are ignored and their corre¬ 
spondence not even acknowledged. 

I wrote to the BBFC on 8 February this 
year. Shortly after this I received a postcard 
promising a full reply. This never materi¬ 
alised. so 1 wrote again on 1 March and 
received a further postcard apologising for 
the delay, and promising once again that a 
full reply would follow. It is now nearly 
seven months since the BBFC received my let¬ 
ter and 1 still have not had my promised 
reply. I have written reminder letters dated 
7 May, 1 June. 22 June, 4 July, 20July and 12 
August 1994. Several times I have included 
a copy of my original letter, and the last 
time I enclosed a self-addressed stamped 
envelope. None of these letters has even 
been acknowledged. 

Exeter, Devon 

Margaret Ford replies Mark Wilson is owed 
an apology. The situation has now been 
rectified. However, this mistake does not 
compromise the principle of an exchange 
of information between the BBFC and video 
users as outlined in my review. 

‘Variety’ uncompromised 

From Peter Bart 

A most peculiar item appeared in your 'The 
Business’ section (S&S September) concern¬ 
ing Variety which I would appreciate your 
correcting. 

Todd McCarthy was never “suspended" 
for writing a negative review. Similarly, the 
suggestion that Brian Lowry was chastised 
for his review of True Lies because of pre¬ 
sumed pressure from Fox is ludicrous. In 
point of fact, in the four-plus years I have 
been editor of Variety and Daily Variety, no 
studio has ever applied ‘pressure’ over a 
review. One key reason is that they know it 
would be to no avail. I am very proud of our 
critics and have no intention of compromis¬ 
ing the integrity of their reviews. On rare 
occasions, it is true. I have vented my own 
opinions about various films in my own 
signed column. 

Vice president/editorial director, Variety’, LA, USA 
Editor's note We are happy to accept the cor¬ 
rection. 

Settling scores 

From John Bloomfield 

In his comments on Vangelis (‘Endnotes’, 
S&S August). Mark Kermode mistakenly 


attributes to the Greek composer the score 
for Roland Joffe’s The Mission. That wonder¬ 
ful shimmering score was by the enor¬ 
mously prolific and talented Italian, Ennio 
Morricone. whose scores also include the 
Leone-Eastwood A Fistful of Dollars, Levinson's 
Bugsy, the Zeffirelli-Mel Gibson Hamlet and 
Terrence Malick’s Days of Heaven. 

Iowa, USA 

Editor's note Morricone is the subject of this 
month’s ‘Endnotes’ (page 63). 

Woodstock: the music 

From Bob Qiiaif 

Mark Sinker's review of Woodstock: The Direc¬ 
tor's Cut (S&S September) touchingly evokes 
those aspects of the film that are... touch¬ 
ingly evocative. But I’m less happy with his 
comments about the music. Being familiar 
with Sinker’s writings in The Wire, I’m aware 
that his interest in music extends way 
beyond the confines of rock: so why does he 
adopt the standard rock critic’s procedure 
of ignoring strictly musical considerations 
in favour of phenomenological and socio¬ 
logical ones? A jaundiced observer might 
infer that rock critics avoid real musical 
analysis because rock, for all its superficial 
‘rebelliousness’, is in terms of the musical 
structures it uses as convention-bound as 
the earlier popular music it superseded. 

However, Woodstock occurred at a time 
when it seemed (for the most part, falsely) 
that some rock musicians might genuinely 
transcend the limitations of the genre, and 
I wish Sinker had found more to say about 
that. To compare his judgments on just two 
of the performers, he accepts the legendary 
status of Jimi Hendrix unquestioningly 
while dismissing Jefferson Airplane for rea¬ 
sons that seem to be entirely connected 
with ideology or fashion. I have to say that 
I find Hendrix’s work frustrating: his com¬ 
mand of the timbres available from feed¬ 
back and other distortion techniques was 
indeed virtuoso, but often formed mere 
decoration on melodic lines that were not 
especially adventurous harmonically or 
metrically. Furthermore, there was little 
interaction with his accompanying musi¬ 
cians; they were there primarily to provide 
a nondescript backdrop to the superstar’s 
pyrotechnics. By contrast, at that stage of 
their career Jefferson Airplane was one of 
the most interesting bands active, intermit¬ 
tently capable of fluent, uncontrived vocal 
and instrumental counterpoint, sometimes 
improvising in scales other than the 
omnipresent blues-inflected Dorian mode 
and achieving a wider range of expression 
than is usual in rock. Unfortunately, writers 
on the genre are on the whole deaf to such 
relative subtleties. 

London ECI 

The critic’s role 

From]. A. Limas 

John Harkness sees Capra. Sturges, Lang et 
al as dogmas - fatal! (S&S August) Whatever 
the Coens may have borrowed. The Hudsucker 
Proxy is not a Capra or Sturges film. 

The proof of the writer/critic, to me. is 
one who need not have recourse to two- 
thirds of referential explanations. The 
freshness of your monthly ‘Obsession’ page 
and ’Private View’ column should be every¬ 
body’s inspiration. 

Paris, France 
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I SCHOOL OF THE ARTS 

Cinema Studies 

If you are fascinated by film... 

If you want to learn about all aspects of the medium... 

Discover the Cinema Studies Program at Tisch 
School of the Arts, where movies are a learning 
experience. 

We conceive of film as a medium that shapes our 
understanding of society. Our program offers the study 
of film history, theory, aesthetics, and criticism in the 
context of a comprehensive liberal arts education. 
At Tisch, combine your study of film with course work 
in history, literature, and the social sciences, drawing 
from New York University’s extensive liberal arts 
curriculum. 

In this exciting and contemporary discipline, examine 
the great directors, including Hitchcock, Renoir, 
Bufiuel, Lang, Welles, Deren, and Scorsese, and 
explore the m^jor film movements: Film Noir, the 
French New Wave, New German Cinema, Cinema 
Novo, and the American Avant-Garde. 

Graduates of our Cinema Studies Program have 
careers in a number of film-related professions. They 
are critics, journalists, historians, archivists, 
educators, curators, and film industry professionals. 

For more information on our Cinema Studies 
Program, call (212) 998-1600 or return the coupon 
below. 


Nb\York 

INHVERSITY 

\^_J A uwvrosrTv cn na nmic mvici 


Tisch School of the Arts, New York University, A09,721 Broadway, 7th 
Floor, New York, N.Y. 10003, Att: Danielle Fellin Bernardo 

Please send me information on the Cinema Studies Program. 

□ Bachelor’s Program □ Master’s Program □ Summer Sessions 

Name_ 

Address_ 

City_State/Zip Code_ 

Telephone (_)_Soc. Sec. No._ 

New York UiumstQr Is an affinrulire *etlorv«rual opportunity ImtttuUofL AO® 



VIDEO FILMS 

WORLDWIDE MAIL ORDER 

WE CAN SUPPLY ALL NEW RELEASES AND VIDEO FILMS REVIEWED IN SIGHT AND SOUND 


fnulietta deyli Spmti 

(Met of the Spirits) W/S IS.99 

Buffet froid (Bernard Blier) IS.^9 

L’edisse (Dir Antonioni) 15.99 
L’lnnocente (W/S Visconti) 15.99 
fal9 f f^nrnl pigmentary Jil 

fellim work nn Vafywpfl) 

Shoah 15.99 

How to be a Woman and not Die 
in the Attempt (from the producers 
of Belle Epoque) 15.99 

Passion Fish (John Sayies) 15.99 
The Premonition (Thriller) 15.99 
Chain of Desire 12.99 

The Cement Garden (W/S) 15.99 

Hearts of Darkness (ltd Ed B/S)I9.99 
Sunrise (20s movie classic) 15.99 
Bound and Gagged 
(Ginger Lynn Allen) W/S 10.99 
Long Weekend (Aust) 15.99 
Cna Cuervos (A Spanish Tale) IS.99 
Ikuru (Akira Kurosawa) 15.99 
Hidden Fortress (Kurosawa) 15.99 
Dersu Uzala (Kurosawa) W/S 15.99 
Moon in the Gutter (W/5) 15.99 

The Idiot (Dostoyevsky dassic)IS.99 
Brothers Karamazov^ tapes) 17.99 each 
Crime and Punishment 17.99 
I am Curious Yellow (Dubbed) 17.99 
Cruel Passion (Koo Stark) 12.99 
Cool it Carol (Adult Comedy) 12.99 
Monique (Adult lesbian drama) 12.99 
Sex Sells 

(Sexy ads from across the workf) 12.99 
Return of the Overfiend Ep 312.99 
0verload(Gay scene in Prague) 14.99 
Bare behind Bars 

(Women in Prison film) 12.99 
Virgin among the living dead 12.99 
The Vikings (Kirk Douglas)W/SI2.99 
Mad, Dog and Glory (DeNiro) 10.99 
Poison Ivy (Drew Barrymore) 10.99 
Fort Saganne (Depardieu) W/514.99 
Miracle Mile WA 10.99 

Walk on the Wild Side WA 10.99 
Major Dundee W/S 10.99 

5.000 fingers of Dr T WA 10.99 
Age of Consent W/S 15.99 

Gloria WA 15.99 

Siegfried (Fritz Lang ) IS.99 

Virgin Spring 15.99 

Montenegro (Adult Comedy) IS.99 
Anne and Muriel IS.99 

The Draughtsman's Contract WA 15.99 
Scent of Green Papaya WA 15.99 
Fire in the Sky 10.99 

Hawk (Helen Mirren) 10.99 
Mistress (DeNiro) 10.99 

Orlando IS.99 


The Snapper (Roddy Doyle) 12.99 
Jhe Big BMYervon Longue)WA 19.99 
Seven Bndes for 

Seven BrothersW/S 12.99 

Bridge too Far W/S 12.99 

West Side Story W/S 12.99 
Where eagles dare WA 12.99 
Bramdead 10.99 

Evil Dead I&2 10.99 each 

Night Rhythms (adult thriller) 10.99 
Weddmg Night (Samuel GoUwyn) 8.99 
Last Action Hero (WA or normal) 12.99 
La Strada (Fellini) IS.99 

Army of Darkness 10.99 

Biking USA (features Peter Fonda 
and Dennis Hopper 10.99 

Bndge on the River Kwai WA 12.99 
Das Boot (The boat) 12.99 
Earth Girls are Easy 10.99 

Eddie Murphy - Raw (live) 6.99 
The Frisco Kid (Gene Wilder) 6.99 
Girls, Girls. Girls (Elvis) 7.99 
Groundhog Day (normal or W/S) 12.99 
Here comes Mr Jordan 12.99 
Hitler • A film from Germany 
(Video twin pack and book) 
400miru 34.99 

Hollywood Hookers (Oien Ray) 12.99 
JFK Directors Cut (197 mins) 13.99 
La Femme Infidele W/S IS.99 
Les Noces Rouges WA 15.99 
The Miracle Worker 10.99 

Mmk Smith tn WathnpttullM 
More the Merrier 12.99 

Mrs Doubtfire (31 Oct) 13.99 
Naked (Mike Leigh) 14 Nov 12.99 
Overload Live Vol 7 14.99 

Queen • Live in Budapest 6.99 
Raining Stones (Ken Loach) 12.99 
Sleepless in Seattle 
(Normal or WA) 13.99 

Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs 
(Disney and video and booklet) 16.99 
Star Trek - The Next Generation 10.99 
Tina whats love got to.^ 10.99 
Tokyo Ga (Wim Wenders) 15.99 
Tombstone W/S (I Nov) 14.99 
Wrong Movement(Bewengung) 15.99 
Young Americans 

(Harvey Keitel) 10.99 

The Killer (John Woo)Box Set 19.99 
Cinema Paradiso 

Box Set (167 mins) 22.49 
The Piano 

Box Set WA I Nov 29.99 
Much Ado about Nothing 
Box Set 29.99 

La Grande Illusion (Box set) 22.49 
Jean De Florette 14.99 


Manon des Sources 
La Terra Trcma 


14.99 

JIB 


Hap of the Human Heart 1199 

Play Misty for Me 6.99 

Some come Running W/S 12.99 

Breaker Morant 10.99 

I Love You (Lambert) 15.99 

Darling 10.99 

Poor Cow 10.99 

L-Shaped Room 10.99 

The Family Way 10.99 

Hard Boiled (Dubbed) 10.99 

Hard Boiled (Subtitled) IS.99 

Fatherland 12.99 

Return of the Evil Dead W/S 12.99 
Hamlet (Helen Mirren) 10.99 

Fritz the Cat 10.99 

Heavy Traffic 10.99 

The Falls (Peter Greenaway) 15.99 

Hotel Room (David Lynch) 12.99 

Bittermoon (Polanski) 10.99 

This is Spinal Tap 10.99 

Jurassic Park (21 Nov) 14.99 

Luck, Trust & Ketchup(Altman) 12.99 
QUALITY EX-RENTAL TITLES 
Malice (Nicole Kidman) 14.99 

The Assassin 9.99 

Clrffhanger 9.99 

Romper Stomper 12.99 

Boiling Point 14.99 

Sommersby 6.99 

Distinguished Gentleman 6.99 

Toys 6.99 

The Vanishing 8.99 

Accidental Hero 6.99 

Loaded Weapon I 8.99 

Lorenzos Oil 6.99 

Trepass 14.99 

Dave 19.99 

Three of Hearts 14.99 

Indecent Proposal 6.99 

In the Line of Fire 9.99 

Body of Evidence 6.99 

Philadelphia Experiment 2 8.99 

Ring of the Musketeers 9.99 

U.F.O*The Movie (Chubby Biown) 12.99 
My Life (Micheal Keaton) 17.99 

The Snapper 8.99 

Equinox 9.99 

Close to Eden (Melanie Griffith) 8.99 
Blood and concrete 14.99 

Forever Young 6.99 

Love Crimes 15.99 

Misery 6.99 

EXTENSIVE NEW LIST OF 
EX-RENTAL TITLES NOW 
AVAILABLE PLEASE SEND 
25P STAMP 


POST & 
PACKING 


U. K.: 

£2 • I Tape (SOp each 
additional tape) 


Europe: 

£6.50 up to 3tapes 
(£2 each additional tape) 


Outside Europe: 

£12 up to 3 rapes 
(£3 each additional tape) 


CATALOGUE 


All orders recorded delivery. Please allow 14 days delivery. 

Film availability and prices subject to change without notice. 

Comprehensive catalogue: U.K £2 Elsewhere £3 
With over 17,000 titles (90 subject headings), including: Sport, Music, Opera, 
8allet,Wildlife. Travel, Documentary, Television Drama/Comedy. Teacb-yourself, Cookery, 
Gardening, Children’s and Adult's subjects. 


Channel Video Films, 58 Salusbury Road, London NW6 6ND 

CREDIT CARD ORDER LINE Office hours: 

Monday-Friday 

Tel or Fax 071-372 2025 10am-6pm 








































"You 'ave to 
be a victim and 
to choose to be 
a victim, to 
...er, to be a 
i queen, non?” 
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